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Editorial. 


HANKS to the skill and enthusiasm of Mr. Basil Cozens- 
| Hardy and his helpers in Norwich, the Exhibition 
in October was a decided success. It was very 
well attended, while the list of exhibits, printed 
within, speaks for itself of the range and variety of the 
objects shown. As these lines are in the press the sad news 
comes of the sudden death of the Rev. R. E. F. Peill, M.A., 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy’s co-secretary. To these two and to Mr. 
B. H. Barber and Miss H. M. Bullard the Society is greatly 
indebted for all work they did in connexion with the 
Exhibition. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Memorial Hall, on Tuesday, May 3lst, at 4.30, when the 
Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A., will speak on ‘“‘Mr. Pepys and 
Nonconformity.”” Mr. Matthews, whose The Congregational 
Churches in Staffordshire is an exemplary piece of work, is 
now devoting most of his time to the preparation of a new 
edition of Calamy, an enterprise for which all students of the 
period are profoundly grateful. We hope that there will 
be a good attendance of members. Visitors will be welcome. 
Please note that the meeting will be held in the Council Chamber. 


* * * * 


In the Rev. T. G. Crippen our Society has lost one who 
was alike its greatest benefactor and its most devoted servant. 
The President writes within of the Society’s loss, and of its 
appreciation of its former Editor’s life and work, while the 
article on Mr. Crippen’s hymns will serve to remind readers of 
one aspect of his labours. Modest and unassuming, assiduous 
and learned, Mr. Crippen early dedicated himself to the twin 
causes of truth and righteousness. He sought neither wealth 
nor fame, but worked almost in secret. He has left a great 
pile of material, to much of which it will be a pleasure to give 
publicity in future pages of the Transactions. In order to 
include these hymns we have felt justified in increasing the 
size of this number by 16 pp. 

* * * * 


All members of the Society would receive an appeal on 
behalf of the Crippen Memorial Fund—to be used for Mr. 
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Crippen’s family—signed by Sir James Carmichael and 
Mr. Edward Unwin for the Memorial Hall Trust, Dr. Berry 
and Dr. Jones for the Congregational Union, and Dr. Grieve 
and ourselves for the Congregational Historical Society. 
The Fund at present stands at £327 1s. 9d. A list of subscribers 
is printed on pp. 63, 64 ; further subscriptions may be handed 
in at the Annual Meeting, or sent by post. 


* * xR % 


We have heard with pleasure that the Young People’s 
Department of the Congregational Union is urging young 
people to celebrate the Centenary year of the Union by 
preparing local historical exhibitions. Young folk in a church 
or district, if wisely guided, would find the collection of 
documents and other exhibits illustrating the history of Non- 
conformity in their locality a fascinating pursuit. Members 
of the Society, we know, will be glad to lend their support 
to these local efforts. 

aK a * * 


Still another Exhibition, this time on the Continent. 
Recently we had a welcome visit from Prof. Hermelink, of 
Marburg. The University of Marburg is establishing a 
permanent Museum of Church History, and two rooms are 
being set apart for the history of the British Free Churches. 
We have undertaken to assist Dr. Hermelink in gathering 
portraits, pictures, autographs, etc., to illustrate the history 
of Congregationalism, and should be glad of the co-operation 
of members of the Society. 

* * * * 


We wish every town and parish could look forward to a 
history so thorough and so competent as Mr. Reginald L. 
Hine’s The History of Hitchin (Allen and Unwin, 2 vols., 
16s. each), two fine well-illustrated volumes, in which the 
history is completely surveyed. The work is a model for 
all local histories, and in its bibliographies and indexes for 
historians of every kind. 

The second volume is of special interest to readers in that 
it contains chapters on the Baptists, the Friends, and the 
Congregationalists, all of them based on an intimate knowledge 
of the early books and documents. In these chapters Mr. Hine 
has had the assistance of Dr. Whitley (for the Baptists), 
Mr. Norman Penney and Mr. A. Neave Brayshaw (Quakers), 
and Mr. Halley Stewart and ourselves (Congregationalists). 


In Memoriam 


T. G. CRIPPEN, 1841-1929. 


FIRST made Mr. Crippen’s acquaintance in the Autumn 
of 1904 after my return from India. Having some leisure 
time I made a transcript of John Penry’s Aiquity and 
offered it to the Society for publication. At every step 

of the work Mr. Crippen was my guide and friend ; he himself 
contributed the Bibliography of Penry’s writings, besides 
reading the proofs and in other ways amplifying and emending 
my maiden essay. I began to learn then something of his 
encyclopedic knowledge of our history and of his devotion 
to our sources; and subsequent association with him, though 
not nearly so constant or frequent as I wished, intensified my 
admiration of his range and thoroughness, his unwearying 
industry and his generous courtesy. It pleased him greatly 
when I was appointed to his old college, Airedale. 

Mr. Crippen’s name is not to be found in any Who’s Who 
apart from the Congregational Year Book, but he was himself 
a Who’s Who of our denomination, both men and churches, 
for the last 350 years. Of all the scores of enquirers who must 
have consulted him at the Library of which he seemed an. 
inseparable constituent, I dare to say that none went away 
without enrichment and at least a measure of satisfaction. 
John Brown, Benjamin Nightingale, Wm. Pierce, Ives Cater, 
not to mention such of the living as F. J. Powicke, Champlin 
Burrage, and Albert Peel, were all debtors to him. He has 
no successor. 

It is safe to say that our Society owes more to him than to 
any other single individual. He was its Secretary and its 
Editor for twenty-five years, and the Vransactions are his 
monument. He always had on hand more material than he 
could use, and whether it were the reprinting of an early 
writing, or a transcript from a Church Minute Book, or some- 
thing of his own, like the invaluable Bibliographies which 
appeared in the early issues, it was supremely worth making 
known. 

Mr. Crippen was also an outstanding hymnologist. Dr. 
Barrett paid him a notable tribute in the preface to the Hymnal, 
and he served on the committee that prepared the Hymnary, 
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in which, as he once told me, he wished more of the old evan- 
gelical pieces had been included. He must have himself 
written other hymns than the familiar one, “‘ For use before 
a Parliamentary Election,” and if so I hope it may be possible 
to print some of them. 

But perhaps his most sustained piece of work, now not often 
come across, but having real and, I think, abiding merit, was 
his History of Christian Doctrine, published by T. & T. Clark 
in 1883. He called it “A popular introduction,” and though 
it is stiff going for the Sunday School teachers and village 
preachers for whom he meant it, it is very readable and very 
informing. His method is to deal with the great doctrines, 
God, the Trinity, Creation and Providence, Angels and Spirits, 
Man, Sin, the Person and Work of Christ, Grace, the Church, 
Eschatology, in a series of chapters each of which treats the 
particular theme historically. There are some useful appen- 
dices, especially one on ‘‘ The Creeds of Ancient Christendom.” 

Mr. Crippen never sought great things for himself. He was 
“content to fill a little space ’’ if he could glorify God by his 
loyal service. One thinks of him as going to and fro among 
his little flocks in Boston Spa, Fulbourn, Oldbury, Kirton, 
and Milverton for thirty years, and then for thirty more 
in the Library at the Memorial Hall, a man of God, with no 
desire for the limelight, but day by day doing what his hands 
found to do, “ as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things.” 

A. J. GRIEVE. 


The Hymns of the Rev. T. G. Crippen. 


R. GRIEVE’S reference to Mr. Crippen’s hymns set 
D one thinking and started a search, which very 
fortunately resulted in the discovery in the Congre- 
gational Library of a manuscript volume of hymns 
written by Mr. Crippen. He calls it “Hymns, Mostly for 
Special Occasions ; Carols; And a few Translations.” The 
preface, dated 29th June, 1908, reads :— 


Few poets of the first or second rank have been successful hymn- 
writers ; on the other hand many of our best and most popular 
hymns are the work of authors whom to call “ poets”? would be 
ridiculous. For most ordinary occasions, and as the expression 
of most ordinary phases of Christian thought and feeling, we have 
such an abundance of excellent hymns that to offer to the Church 
others of inferior quality is nothing less than a literary misdemeanour. 
But there are many special occasions for which hymns are very 
sparingly provided, and those which are available are of no great 
merit. This fact was forcibly impressed on the minds both of 
myself and my colleagues on the Advisory Committee which, 
in 1886, collaborated with Rev. Dr. Barrett in the production of 
the Congregational Church Hymnal. Some of the deficiencies 
which then became evident we did our best to supply; others 
were of necessity passed over. There is still ample room for good 
hymns for many special occasions, as well as Memorial and ethical 
hymns, from which selections may be made by future editors. 

In the following pages will be found verses of varying quality 
which I have written from time to time during the last forty years. 
Many of them have never been printed—probably do not deserve 
perpetuation. A considerable number have appeared in the 
Evangelical Magazine, the Sunday School Chronicle, and divers 
local publications. A few have found their way into hymnbooks, 
and two or three have gained a measure of popularity for which I 
can only express humble gratitude. I have therefore thought it 
well to deposit the whole on the shelves of the Congregational 
Library, where they may be at the service of any compiler who 
may think them worthy of adoption. THos. Gro. CRIPPEN. 


The “Hymns for Special Occasions’ provide for services 
of every conceivable kind, both for the congregation and for 
the individual. There is a hymn for the dedication of the 
various articles of church furniture such as the font and the 
lectern ; there is a hymn of thanksgiving on recovery from 
sickness. We have the manuscript of the well-known hymn 
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for a Parliamentary Election referred to by Dr. Grieve, of 
which Mr. Crippen says : 

“I feel constrained to leave on record an expression of gratitude 
for the wide acceptance which this hymn has met with. It has 
found a place in several hymnbooks—two of them of very wide 
circulation; and has been printed on fly leaves innumerable. 
Deo soli gloria.” 

After these hymns there is a selection headed with the note : 

“‘ There is a remarkable scarcity of good hymns on the following 
topics. I dare not flatter myself that I have supplied the 
deficiency, but venture to hope that my attempts are a little less 
bad than some that have preceded me. 


Many of these are hymns about the Saints. 

Then we have nineteen carols ; a selection headed “‘ Experi- 
ments in Versification’’; and then a series of translations, 
mostly from Latin, but some from the German and the French. 


Herewith we print a selection from the hymns in the first 
part of this manuscript book, not without the hope that 
there may be those who will feel that a book of this kind is 
worth printing in extenso. Mr. Crippen does not indicate 
which of the hymns have been previously printed, with the 
exception of the first three, to which he attaches a note : 


“These three hymns are from the Cantata ‘ Plough and Sickle ’ 
Music by G. F. Root, 1893.” 


The other notes, _and the dates, are copied from the manu- 
script. 

Special interest sup to the Centennial Hymn, which we 
could not do better than use in our services of celebration 
for the Centenary of the National Union next year. 

Perhaps it is true to say that one of the chief marks of all 
great hymns is that they can be sung from century to century 
without change—they are dateless. Mr. Crippen’s hymns 
stand this test—it is amazing how many of them can be sung 
to-day without any alteration at all, though some of these 
were written as far back as the seventies of last century. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


The Hymns of the Rev. T. G. Crippen 


HARVEST HOME. , 


1. Hark! the sound of ‘‘ Harvest Home” 

Rolls beneath the sacred dome ; 

Young and old in concert bring 

Praise to nature’s bounteous King. 
Spring diffused her genial showers, 
Summer decked the earth with flowers ; 
Autumn strews o’er hill and plain 
Plenteous stores of golden grain. 


2. Deign, good Lord, in us to sow 
Seeds of goodness here below ; 
Make our hearts like fruitful ground— 
There no rock nor thorn be found: 
Shower upon us from above 
All sweet influences of love ; 
Then with power and glory come, 
Take us—take Thy Harvest-Home. 


FOR A PASTOR’S ANNIVERSARY. 


1. Another year together 

We've passed in mutual aid, 

In storm and pleasant weather, 
In sunlight and in shade: 

O Father, bless our union ; 
Bind fast in bands of love 

Our hearts, to hold communion 
With all Thy saints above. 


2. Another year of telling 
The story ever new, 
Of joy all joys excelling 
To us, who know ’tis true: 
O Jesu, some have listened* 
The whole year round in vain; 
Unseal their eyes, long darkened, 
Their captive souls unchain. 


3. Another year of striving 
With sins, and doubts, and fears ; 
Now fainting, now reviving, 
And mingling prayers with tears: 
O Holy Ghost, be near us 
To banish all our grief, 
With love and hope to cheer us, 
And help our unbelief. 


* (cor.) hearkened 
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Another year behind us! 
We watch, and work, and wait, 
And each new year must find us 
Nearer the Golden Gate: 
O Father, Son, and Spirit, 
On Church and Pastor smile, 
Till we that Home inherit 
Which sin can ne’er defile. 
1887 or 88. 


FOR A COLLEGE REUNION. 
(Tune—Gaudeamus igitur.) 


Mother dear, with gladsome cheer 
Lo! thy children meet thee ; 
Gathering home from far and near, 
Thus with song to greet thee: 
Showers of blessing daily fall 
On the well-beloved hall, 
Father, we intreat Thee ! 


Here we learned, in olden days, 
Courage, faith, and duty ; 
Here pursued, in studious maze, 
Goodness, truth, and beauty : 
Father, teach us still to prize 
More than all in earth or skies 
Wisdom’s priceless booty. 


Here let streams of learning flow, 
Flushed with light serener ; 

Here the tree of knowledge grow 
Loftier yet, and greener. 

Here, unvexed by bigot’s rant, 

Mystic’s dream, or sophist’s cant, 
Quest of truth grow keener. 


Here in friendship’s holy bond 
Youthful hearts grew braver : 
Some, united, boldly stand ; 
Some begin to waver ; 
Some have gained the victor’s meed : 
God! our feeble virtues need 
Thy sustaining favour. 


(It might be better to transpose stanzas 3 and 4.) 
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5. Here a new and hopeful race, 
Nerved for high endeavour, 
Wait Thy promise, claim Thy grace: 
Thou wilt fail them never! 
O that they with us may share 
Triumph won through toil and prayer— 
Walk in white for ever! jo0 Novr., 1894. 


MEETING OF OLD SCHOLARS. 
(Tune—‘ The Gathering Song.’’) 


We gather, Lord Jesus, once more at Thy feet, 
Old comrades and teachers with gladness to greet, 
With whom we delighted in earlier days 
To talk of Thy goodness and sing to Thy praise. 
Hallelujah, Blessed Saviour ! 
Hosanna in the highest ! 
Hallelujah, Blessed Saviour! 
"Tis good to sing Thy praise. 


We gather, sweet memories of youth to renew, 

The friendships of childhood, so tender and true ; 

And praise Thee, who dost with their sweetness entwine 

Thy constant remembrance, Thy friendship divine. 
Hallelujah, etc. Thy friendship is divine. 


We praise Thee for those who directed our youth, 

So thoughtless and wayward, to fountains of truth ; 

Who grieved o’er our faults, and unceasingly strove 

To awaken our hearts to a sense of Thy love. 
Hallelujah, etc. How precious is Thy love. 


We praise Thee for labours in faithfulness wrought, 

For lessons of wisdom so patiently taught ; 

For counsel and warning, for help by the way, 

And fruits of the Spirit appearing to-day. 
Hallelujah, etc. Abide with us to-day. 


Anew every morning Thy love is displayed, 

In safeguard and guidance, in comfort and aid ; 

O help us, by faithful obedience, to own 

That love, till we gather once more at Thy throne. 
Hallelujah, etc. We'll gather at Thy throne. 


A new generation is taking our place ; 
Enrich them, dear Saviour, with plentiful grace: 
Let none be misguided, or stray from Thy fold, 
But follow Thee closer than we did of old. 
Hallelujah, etc. Thy love can ne’er be told. 
23 May, 1895. 
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CORPORATION SUNDAY. 
(When a Mayor, etc., attends Church in State.) 


1. O Christ our King, who didst not scorn 
The Sceptre-reed and crown of thorn ; 
Glory and virtue come from Thee, 
Who by the Truth hast made us free. 


2. We therefore at Thy feet, to-day, 
Our pride, our chartered freedom, lay ; 
And seek Thine aid to use aright 
Our civic honour, wealth, and might. 


3. Look from Thy heavenly dwelling down 
On these, who rule our (ancient) town ; 
(rising) 
(native) 
Accept their homage ; and impart 
The grace to serve with upright heart : 
4. To guard with care the public health, 
And wisely use the public wealth ; 
To heed the poor with kindly aim, 
And banish vice, and fraud, and shame. 


5. Let Justice at the board preside, 
And Prudence all the Council guide ; 
Nor selfish greed, nor factious hate 
Intrude, to mar our prosperous state. 


6. So shall our town, from year to year, 
Grow purer, nobler, doubly dear : 
Till we, with these our rulers, meet 
And walk with Thee the Golden Street. 
13 Oct., 1886. 


-CENTENNIAL HYMN. 

(Written for the Centenary of the Somerset Congregational 
Union, 1896 ; and revised for the Centenary of the Sunday School 
Union, 1903. It was sung at the Festival Service in Bloomsbury 
Chapel.) 

1. With hearts and hands and voices 
We praise our Saviour-King : 
In Him all heaven rejoices, 
Let earth with gladness ring. 
*He left His throne in glory 
To dwell with men below— 


* As originally written, these four lines stood : 
“ With Him in high communion 
Our fathers walked below ; 
For him they framed our Union 
A hundred years ago.” 
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Our fathers told the story 
A hundred years ago. 
Hearts and hands and voices 
Combine His praise to show, 
With whom our fathers walked in love 
A hundred years ago. 


2. They steadfastly contended 
For truth, which sets men free ; 
And prayer with effort blended 
That all this truth might see: 
Dark corners of the nation 
Then caught the morning glow, 
The dayspring of salvation, 
A hundred years ago. 
Hearts and hands and voices 
Combine His praise to show 
Who owned the faith our fathers kept 
A hundred years ago. 


3. Their hope, then cherished weakly, 
Bears glorious fruit to-day : 
For truth, long witnessed meekly, 
Still wins its widening way ; 
And freedom’s tide is streaming 
With broader, deeper flow, 
Beyond their utmost dreaming 
A hundred years ago. 
Hearts and hands and voices 
Combine His praise to show 
On whom our fathers fixed their hope 
A hundred years ago. 


4. For light, still shining clearer 
From God’s most holy word ; 
For signs announcing nearer 
The kingdom of our Lord ; 
For hearts that hold men dearer, 
As more and more we know 
The God whose face our fathers sought 
A hundred years ago. 
Hearts and hands and voices 
Combine His praise to show 
Who crowns the work our fathers wrought 
A hundred years ago. 


February, 1896. 
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RENOVATION OF A CHURCH. 


Once more within these hallowed walls 
We meet, our festal song to raise ; 
While many a thankful heart recalls 
Communion sweet in former (olden) days. 


Our fathers built a house for Thee, 
O God, their Father and their Friend : 
Here did they bend the suppliant knee, 
And here didst Thou in love descend. 


Here, listening to the joyful sound 

Of patient love, that would not cease, 
Full many a sinner pardon found, 

And many a troubled spirit peace. 


Here, often, at the sacred board, 


They broke the Bread, and poured the Wine ; 


And Thou didst many a pledge afford 
Of plenteous grace and love divine. 


Now, Lord, behold Thy resting-place, 
By willing hands adorned for Thee ; 

Here shed abroad Thy richer grace, 
And let us all Thy glory see. 


Here be Thy true and lively word 
Set forth, as in the days of old; 

Here the Good Shepherd’s voice be heard, 
Recalling wanderers to Thy fold. 


Hence to Thy heavenly courts arise 
From lips and hearts of gathering throngs 
More grateful vows, more contrite sighs, 
More fervent prayers, more tuneful songs : 


And here, in converse with Thine own, 
Give peace, till every stone decays, 
Or, seated on the Great White Throne, 

Thou call’st us hence to loftier praise. 


(If the church has been enlarged let v. 5 run: 


““Now, Lord, behold this wider space 
By willing hands enclosed for Thee,” etc. 


1886. 
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DEDICATION OF A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


Light of the World, whose beams divine 
Illume the Church with gladdening ray ; 
Accept our praise, Thine ear incline, 
And hearken while we pray. 


We bless Thee for the grace of old 
In all Thy saints effectual seen ; 
Help us like precious faith to hold, 
And keep their memory green. 


We see not, throned above the sky, 
Thyself ; but view Thy likeness plain 

In them, as sunbeams from on high 

Flash through the storied pane. 


As, lighted by the noontide blaze, 
Each figure shines with varying hue; 
So let us all, in various ways, 
Present Thine image true. 


Thus the memorials of the dead 
May shadow forth our life in Thee, 
The Lamb once slain—our living Head 
To all eternity. 
June, 1903 


ELECTION OF DEACONS. 


Lord Jesu Christ, by Whom alone 

Is fitly placed each living stone— 
Anointed with Thy Spirit free 

For every task assigned by Thee, 
Till the whole church fulfils its boast, 
“A temple of the Holy Ghost”: 


Choose for us men to serve aright 

In this Thy house, as in Thy sight ; 

Of conscience pure, and stedfast aim ; 

Of good report, and free from blame ; 
And “ full ”’—’tis this we need the most— 
“ Of faith, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
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3. Grant them in wisdom to excel, 
To use the deacon’s office well ; 
That each may “ win a good degree, 
And boldness in the faith ’’ in Thee; 
And praise, with all the Heavenly Host, 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


(6 August, 1885. Written for the Congregational Church Hymnal, 
no tolerable hymn for the occasion being found.) 


RECOGNITION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. Thou all-revealing Lord, 
-By Whom the power is given 
To understand and teach Thy Word, 
Which makes us wise for heaven : 


2. Low at Thy feet we fall, 
Rejoicing thus to see 
Our comrades, at Thy gracious call, 
Begin to speak for Thee. 


3. Since every good desire 
Proceeds from Thee alone, 
With holy zeal their breasts inspire, 
And all their labours own. 


4. O make them truly wise, 
And faithful to their trust ; 
Patient when provocations rise, 
And diligent, and just ; 


Mighty by love to rule, 
Well skilled in sacred lore, 
And daily in the Saviour’s school 
Instructed more and more. 


Or 


6. To Thine effectual grace 
Our comrades we commend ; 
Keep them unwearied in the race, 
And stedfast to the end. 


(In vv. 2, 6, “ brother ” or “ sister,” or the corresponding plural, 
may be substituted for “comrade” ; and the pronouns be varied 
as need may require.) 

March, 1871. 
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IN A SEASON OF COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 


1. Blighted through the serpent’s guile, 
Flowers of Eden ceased to smile ; 
Care and sorrow came by sin; 

Man with toil his bread must win: 
Yet, amid the toil and care, 

Many a promise checks despair ; 
And the Saviour bids us pray 
“Give us daily bread to-day.” 


2. Lord, the daily bread grows scant ; 
Caring, toiling, and in want ; 
Some have losses more than gains, 
Few have profit more than pains ; 
Many labour, but the meed 
Scarcely serves for daily need ; 
Some would labour, but they ask 
Vainly for their daily task. 


3. Lord, why dost Thou thus contend ? 
Why this grievous chastening send ? 
Give us wisdom to discern 
Sins that make Thine anger burn ; 
Give repentance, that we may 
Shun the paths that lead astray ; 
Give more grace, that henceforth we 
Live acceptably to Thee. 


4. Then shall praise toward heaven be sent 
For Thy kindly chastisement ; 
Then wilt Thou again command 
Prosperous times to bless the land ; 
Then shall truth and mutual aid, 
Peaceful counsels, honest trade, 
Purest pleasures, all combine, 
And the glory shall be Thine. 
14 October, 1886. 


BATTLE SONG OF THE FREE CHURCHES. 


The Lord of Sabaoth a standard uprears, 
While armies of aliens His Kingdom assail, 
We rise at the summons ; away with our fears, 
Though comrades may falter and hope seem to fail: 
Our King reigns victorious, His liegemen are we ; 
“The Crown-rights of Jesus”? our watchword shall be. 


T5 
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2. The armies of aliens are boastful and strong ; 
The Lord of Sabaoth will laugh them to scorn ! 
The march may be toilsome, the night-watches long, 
The smoke of the battle may darken the morn ; 
But world, flesh, and devil must tremble and flee ; 
The Crown-rights of Jesus unsullied shall be. 


3. The Lord of Sabaoth wrought wonders of old, 
When armies of aliens His champions defied ; 
Then weaklings grew mighty, and cowards waxed bold, 
And hell shook for fear as they conquering died. 
Our fathers were faithful, their children are we, 
“The Crown-rights of Jesus’”’ our war-cry shall be. 


4. The armies of aliens equipped them for war 
With fetters and scourges, with gallows and stake ; 
The Lord of Sabaoth is mightier far ! 
The Sword of the Spirit—the Word that He spake— 
Will cleave soul and spirit! Resist Him who may, 
The Crown-rights of Jesus can never decay. 


5. The Lord of Sabaoth in triumph shall ride 
O’er warrior and traitor, o’er tyrant and priest— 
Those armies of aliens—abasing their pride : 
Then gird Him to serve, that His martyrs may feast ; 
While we, to the praise of our crucified King, 
“The Crown-rights of Jesus”’ for ever will sing! 
16 July, 1904. 


(‘The Lord of Hosts!’ was Cromwell’s watchword at Dunbar. 
“The Crown-rights of Jesus”? was the motto of the Scottish 
Disruption.) 


FOR MINERS. 


1. All ye deep places of the earth, 
Sing praises to the Lord ; 
With glittering gems of secret birth, 
And rugged ores of nobler worth, 
By His rich bounty stored. 


2. And ye,! who in the sunless mine 
Your? dangerous toil pursue, 
Lift up your® voice in songs divine 
Till beams of heaven around you‘ shine, 
And God appears in view ! 
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3. Ah, Lord, the darkness and the light 
Are both alike to Thee: 
Watch o’er them,® labouring in the night ; 
Thy loving care, Thy sheltering might 
Their* lamp and safeguard be. 


4, When floods break in with awful plash, 
Thy speedy rescue send ; 
From stifling damps, from deadly flash 
Of fiery blast, from sudden crash 
Of falling rocks, defend. 


5. Teach them® to search those deeper mines 
Where heavenly wisdom lies ; 
Read through the gloom, Thy covenant signs ; 
Then, when death’s fire from dross refines, 
With Christ, their® Life, to arise. 
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(If sung by a congregation of miners, make the following 
alterations : 1we, *our, *the, ‘us, 5us, our.) 


6 February, 1894 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE PERSECUTED FOR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS SAKE. 


1. Thou to Whom the spirits cried 

From beneath the altar— 

Champions of the faith, who died, 
Daring not to falter : 

Hear us for our brethren dear, 
In the toils o’ertaken ; 

Plead their cause, dispel their fear, 
For their help awaken. 


2. Didst Thou not the foe subdue, 

While on earth a Stranger ? 

Stand beside Thy soldiers true, 
Girt with many a danger : 

Let no powers of earth or hell 
Force them to deny Thee ; 

Nor, though all the world rebel, 
Cease to glorify Thee. 
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3. When the oppressor’s hand grows strong, 


Let their faith grow stronger ; 
If his wrath be fierce and long, 
Be their patience longer : 
Make them valiant in the strife, 
Sure at last of winning, 
Scorning ease, or gain, or life 
At the price of sinning. 


Should their conflict be to death, 
Be their Life in dying, i 
While they yield their latest breath 
On Thy Word relying— 
Thine, whose title on the cross 
Is their kingdom’s charter. 
Heavenly gold for earthly dross 
Crowns Thy faithful martyr. 


1886. 
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The Norwich Exhibits. 
BIBLES AND MISSALS. 


Latin MS. Bible (Vulgate). French work, 13th century. 

Illuminated Missal. 14th century. 

1st volume of MS. Bible (Latin). 1471. 

Roman Missal (Book of Hours). Printed at Paris, 1520. 

Myles Coverdale’s Bible (Apocrypha and New Testament). 1550. 

Geneva (“ Breeches’) Bibles. 1583 and 1610. 

Authorized Version. Ist edition. 1611. 

Douai Bible. 1635. (Roman Catholic Version, translated into 
English by the “College of Doway’”’ as a counterblast to the 
Genevan Bible.) 


CIVIL WAR (1642-1649). 


Collecting list of Ship money for the Hundred of Eynsford, Norfolk 
(1635). 

Order to seize 1-20th part of real property of Sir Robert Kemp, 
a Royalist, of Gissing, Norfolk (October, 1643). 

Order to tenants of Sir Robert Kemp to pay rent to the Seques- 
tration Committee. 

Order of Sequestration against Sir Robert Kemp. 

The Solemn League and Covenant, signed in the parish of Toft 
Monks, Norfolk, 1643. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letter to Mr. Hitch of Ely : “ Least the souldiers 
should in any tumultary or disorderly way attempt the Reforma- 
tion of the Cathedral Church I require you to forbear altogether 
your Quire Service so unedifying and offensive.”” (January 10th, 
1643.) 

An Apologeticall Narration, Humbly submitted to the Hon. Houses 
of Parliament. [By T. Goodwin, P. Nye, W. Bridge, 8. Simpson, 
J. Burroughes.} 1643. 


COMMONWEALTH (1649-1660). 


Return from Holt Market, Norfolk, showing John Bond to be a 
“preaching minister” and advising against any union of 
benefices!. (1650). 

Return from Letheringsett, Norfolk, showing the living to be 
sequestrated, the Lord of the Manor taking the profits and 
paying a “ preaching minister ” 10s. per Sunday. (1650.) _ 

Order appointing William Manning to be Minister to the garrison 
of Languard Fort, near Harwich. (1654). 


1Enquiry was made in 1650 concerning every benefice. 
1. Whether the incumbent was a “‘ preaching minister.” 
2. What was the income of the benefice, and its sources. 
3. Whether a union of benefices was desirable. 
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Original institution of Giles Say, clarke, to the vicarage of Cather- 
ington in Hampshire, dated at Whitehall, 20th March, 1655. 

Certificate, signed by members of the Presbytery, of the ordination 
of Mr. Gyles Saye of Southampton to the work of the ministry 
by laying—on of hands of the Presbytery at Bishops Stoke in 
Hampshire. (8th May, 1660). 


CHARLES II. 


Order of the Commissioners reinstating Hamond Claxton in the 
benefice of Holt, Norfolk, and imposing on the outgoing minister, 
John Bond, a bond to give possession on 20th December, 1660. 
(The ejected Episcopalian is referred to as “ an ejected minister.”’) 

Parish Register of Sandon, Essex, showing the repudiation by a 
Restoration clergyman of a pew allocation made by his prede- 
cessor under the Commonwealth. 

An original copy of the first Declaration of Indulgence (1672). 

License, signed by Charles II and Arlington, for use of rooms by 
Congregationalists in Oswestry, 1672. 

The like for rooms at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1672. 

The like permitting Gyles Say of the Congregationalist persuasion 
to preach in room in his house in Southampton (1672). 


JAMES II AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


Original copies of the official Gazette, containing :— 

James II’s Declaration of Indulgence, 1687, allowing Catholics 
and Protestant Dissenters to perform their religious services 
openly. 

Addresses of thanks from sundry ministers of the Gospel in 
New England. 

Addresses of thanks from Dean and Chapter of Durham, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists and others of Gloucestershire. 

Address from the Old Dissenting Officers and Soldiers in the 
County of Lincoln. 

Addresses of thanks from Nonconforming and loyal subjects of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Anabaptists of Stafford, Derby, and 
Nottingham ; Avabaptists of Nantwich, Salop, and Audley. 

Addresses of thanks from London Presbyterians, London 
Quakers, Citizens of Westminster, and London Congrega- 
tionalists. 

James II’s Second Declaration of Indulgence, April, 1688, boasting 
of the appointment of Roman Catholics to public offices. 

The address from the London Quakers, also containing the 
official account of the Committal to the Tower of the seven 
Bishops who petitioned the King against the reading of the 
Second Declaration of Indulgence. 

Addresses of thanks from Grand Jury of Middlesex, and Congre- 
gationalists of Norwich. 
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Addresses of thanks from Anabaptists of Leicestershire. 
Final Declaration of Protest by James II against the invasion 
of William of Orange. 


DR. ISAAC WATTS (1674-1748). 


Portrait carved inivory. (Probably contemporary.) 

Letter (1708) to Samuel Say, stating that his Booksellers are pressing 
him to reprint his hymns. 

Letter (1709) to S. Say, indicating how he sought the help of his 
friends in the revision of his hymns. 

Letter to S. Say, disclosing a division amongst the “ Dissenting 
Deputies,” caused by one party accusing the other of being too 
much under the influence of the Court. 

Letter to 8. Say, about the status of Evangelists. 

Exercises in Geometry, worked out and written by Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Marginal notes of Watts in a printed sermon by Dr. Samuel Chandler 
(Sept. 25th, 1738). 


SAMUEL SAY. 


Original Call in 1712 to become assistant pastor at Old Meeting, 
Norwich. 

Ordination Certificate. (1726.) 

Repeated Call to come to Ipswich as assistant to the Rev. Samuel 
Baxter (1726). 

A letter from the Rev. Dr. John Evans, a famous London divine, to 
Samuel Say of Lowestoft, seeking his support for the Whig 
Candidates in the General Election of 1727. 

Letter from Isaac Watts, telling Samuel Say that he had been 
approached by Westminster Chapel for a “character.” (1734.) 

The original call to the pastorate of Westminster Chapel (1734), 
signed by officers and members. 

Joint letter from Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. W. Harris, notifying 
Samuel Say that a deputation will wait upon him at Ipswich 
inviting him to the pastorate of Westminster. 

Letter from the Rev. Dr. T. Steward, Presbyterian minister at 
Bury St. Edmunds, who, hearing of Samuel Say’s call to 
Westminster Chapel, writes to warn him of the Calvinism of the 
chief members of the congregation. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. (1702-1751). 


Waite jacket worn by Dr. Doddridge on the day that he died (at 

isbon). 

Pair of silk-embroidered shoes worn at Court by Mrs. Doddridge ; 
heels nearly two inches high and covered with black silk. 

Small brass lantern said to have been used by Mrs. Doddridge to 
light her to chapel after Dr. Doddridge’s death. 
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Small Bible (1653) which belonged to Dr. Doddridge. 

Copy of the Ist edition of Dr. Doddridge’s Hs presented by 
the transcriber, Job Orton (at one time co-pastor with Dr. 
Doddridge) to the Doctor’s widow. Orton headed the 368 
printed hymns with the dates upon which they were written, 
and in some cases the events for which they were composed. 

Leaf of Church-Book written by Dr. Doddridge, 1729-30. 

Letter from Dr. Doddridge to Dr. Isaac Watts, October 17th, 1745. 

Sermon notes of Dr. Doddridge. 

Vol. I. of Dr. Doddridge’s Lectures on Pneumatology, in his own 
shorthand. 

Lectures by Dr. Doddridge on Pneumatology, Ethics, efc., in long- 
hand. 

Collection of autograph letters of Dr. and Mrs. Doddridge. (1742— 
LOE: ) te 


JOHN WESLEY (1703-1791). 


John Wesley’s First Sermon (MS.). 

John Wesley’s List of Sermon Texts, indexed by reference to 
place. They total 7,142 for sixteen years (average nine per week). 

John Wesley’s Account Book, 1731-17383. 

Letter from Samuel Wesley to his son, John Wesley, September Ist, 
1725. 

Copy of letter from John Wesley to William Wilberforce, M.P., 
January, 1791. 

One volume of the Original MS. Diary of John Wesley, mostly in 
shorthand. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD (1714-1770). 


Portion of Whitefield’s Diary, 1734-1735, showing that his usual 
hours were from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m., and giving, apparently, a 
list, by reference to number, of temptations met and overcome. 

Letter from Whitefield to John Wesley, April 3rd, 1739. 

Letter from Whitefield in New York, reporting great awakenings in 
various places, 1764. 


CHURCH MINUTE-BOOKS, ETC. 


The Old Meeting, Norwich, 1642. 

Great Yarmouth, 1642. 

Northowram, 1645, with Oliver Heywood’s entries and references 
to the Ejectment. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 1646. Mentions the Rev. Thomas Taylor’s 
dismission to London to sell tobacco. 

Denton, Norfolk. Church Account Book containing references to 


Briefs to raise money for disasters, among those mentioned in 
1724 being :— 
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Wetherby, Yorks. Fire £7,533. 
Campshall, Cambs. Fire £1,067. 
Abawaies, Stafis. Fire £1,130. 
Halifax, Yorks. Inundation, £3,395. 
Oswestry. Church Covenant by Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. 
(1750-1813), founder of Brecon Independent College, and at 
one time (1791-1795) minister of Carrs Lane, Birmingham. 
Cockermouth. Church Book 1651. 
Guestwick. Church Book 1693. 
Quay Street, Woodbridge. Church Book, 1709. 
Wattisfield. Church Book 1654. 


COMMUNION AND OTHER PLATE. 


Guestwick Congregational Church. 
2 two-handled cups, embossed with acorns, 1658. 
2 handled cups, chased, 1683. 
2 handled cups, plain, 1689. 
Pewter flagon and 2 pewter plates. Communion set. 
Hapton Chapel. 
2 silver Communion cups and 1 plate. 1670. 
London Founders’ Hall Congregation. (The oldest Scots Church 
in London.) 
4 silver Communion cups, 1694. 
Newport. Mill Street Congregational Church. 
2 Communion plates and cup (pewter) dug up from outside 
vestry door during excavations 43 years ago. 
Norwich. Old Meeting. ; 
One of 6 Communion cups, ‘“‘ The gift of Mr. B. Balderston to ye 
Congregational Church, Norwich, 1757.” 
Silver Communion dish, engraved, “‘ The property of the Congre- 
gational Church in Norwich, 1758.” 
Communion flagon, engraved, ‘‘ Old-Meeting, Norwich, 1860.” 
(One of a pair.) 
Norwich. Thz Octagon. 
Silver cups and plates. 
Southwark. Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
4 silver Communion cups, 1691. 
Wattisfield Congregational Church. 
Silver Communion set. The cups have been in constant use 
since 1678, the plates since 1747. 
Britannia metal Communion set formerly in use in Botesdale 
Congregational Church until its close in 1923. 
Woodbridge. Quay Street Congregational Church. 
Communion Plate. The full set consists of 1 salver (1708), 3 plates 
(1709), 3 large cups (1709). 
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VARIOUS EXHIBITS. 

Nail from Robert Browne’s house near Oundle. 

Piece of Panelling from Scrooby Manor House, where Cardinal 
Wolsey stayed just before his death, and which was the home of 
William Brewster and the meeting-place of the early Separatists. 

Model of Bunyan’s chair. 

Copy of Bunyan’s will and photograph of the original. 

Key to Oliver Cromwell’s cash box. 

Snuffers used for the candles of The Old Meeting, built in 1707 to 
replace Bunyan’s Barn. 

Pulpit Chair from Guestwick Congregational Church, called 
Cromwell’s Chair. i 

Cromwell’s death mask, showing the wart. 

Carved beam: \‘‘The world is bad and when ’twil mend God 
know 1654.” 

Pulpit chair of the Rev. John Cromwell, M.A., kinsman of the 
Protector and fourth minister of Old Meeting, Norwich. 

Medal struck after the Battle of Dunbar. 

Cromwellian Badge. 

Original Cromwellian tokens and coins. 

Great Seal of the Commonwealth, showing the Commons assembled. 

Great Seal of the Commonwealth, showing Oliver mounted. 

Appointment, signed by Richard Cromwell, of Erasmus Earle as a 
sergeant-at-law. 

Original Royalist Badges. 

Oliver Heywood’s drinking cup. 

Cap worn by Joseph Fream, son of Mrs. Fream, formerly Mrs. 
Joseph Gurney. 

Doll spoons played with by Elizabeth Fry when a child. 

Quaker bonnet. 

Singing Master’s stick, Old Meeting, Norwich. 

Pitch Pipe used at Old Meeting, Norwich. 

Pitch Pipe, Guestwick Congregational Church. 

Pitch Pipe used at the Independent Chapel at Bishop’s Stortford, 
in the Meeting House built by the Rev. John Angus in 1767. 

Pen and ink sketch of the Presbyterian Meeting which preceded 
the Octagon, Norwich. 

Stand to hold the Mayor’s sword, Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 

Medal struck at the Disruption of the Scots Kirk, 1843. 

Presbyterian Communion tokens. 

Copper candlesticks presented to Percy Congregational Church, 
Bath, after having been used for over 100 years at a Congregational 
Church at Donyatt, Ilminster, Somerset. 

The club which killed John Williams, the missionary. 

Rev. Isaac Sharp’s snuff box (Ormskirk Street, St. Helens). 

Dr. Joseph Parker’s pulpit Bible. 

Candelabra, Monks Chapel, Corsham, Wilts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Books. 
Mother Juliana of Norwich (1343-14432): Divine Love. 1st edn. 

1670. 

John Bunyan : 

The Holy War, 1682. 

Grace Abounding, 1688. 

Pilgrim’s Progress (2 imperfect copies) c. 1689-1727. 

Richard Baxter : 

The Saint's Hverlasting Rest, 1651, containing the lines on meeting 
Pym and Hampden in Heaven, which Baxter deleted in editions 
after 1659. 

John Cosin?: History of Popish Transubstantiation. 


Manuscripts. 

Henry Barrow: Four Causes of Separation (16th century—the 
earliest definitely Puritan MS exhibited). 

Diary of Rev. Thomas Thorowgood, S.T.P., of Grimston, Norfolk, a 
member of the Westminster Assembly and a moderate Puritan, 
1595-1669. 

Letter by J. Cosin, later Bishop of Durham?, 1639. Author 
(translator) of ‘‘ Come Holy Ghost our souls inspire.” 

Diary of Philip Henry, 1657. 

Sermons by Philip Henry (1631-1696, including one for 24th 
August, 1662, at Bangor “‘ not preacht ”’). 

Diary of Joseph Hussey (Cambridge, 1691-1717). 

Three sermons by Matthew Henry (1662-1714). 

Diary of Rev. Philip David of Neath. 

Autograph letter of William Cowper. 

Two autograph letters (1778 and 1787) of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon (1707-1791). 

Letter from Katherine Bendysh, great granddaughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, referring to her stepmother, the famous Mrs. Bridget 
Bendysh, and to her stepson ‘‘ [reton,’’ named, no doubt, after 
his grandfather. (c. 1720.) 

Certificates that John Elmy of Beccles received the Sacrament in 
the Parish Church in conformity with the Test Act. Signed by 
the Vicar and Churchwarden and two witnesses, 1729. 

Account for the erection in 1738 of a stable to the Manse at Denton, 
Norfolk. Provision of refreshments was part of the contract. 

Account for education and maintenance at Bromfield Academy, 
total for 14 years—£15 14s. 4d. 

“The Graves of Denton” (Norfolk), a manuscript book, an 
example of what an exact antiquary can discover about the 
history of a Chapel. 


*He lived in Suckling House, where the Exhibition was held. 
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Letter from Rowland Hill, 1812. 
MS. Tune Book, Bury St. Edmunds. 
MS. Tune Book, Corsham, Wilts. 
Letter from James Montgomery. 


QUAKERS’ LETTERS. 


From Richard Hubberthorn(e). 

1. To George Fox, dated from Norwich Castle, 13th 9th mo. 1654. 

(Photostat copy.) 
2. To Margrett Fell at Swarthmore, dated 21st 10th mo. 1654 
(Photostat copy.) 

From George Fox. 

1. Contemporary copy, dated 26th 12th mo. 1660. Appointment 
of Meeting “about outward things,” widows, orphans, 
prisoners, and sufferings. 

. Dictated 23rd 4th mo. 1671. Direction for a ‘‘ Women’s 

Meeting ”’ to care for poor widows and orphans. 
3. To Robert Barclay, of Ury, dated from London 2nd 9th mo. 
1680 (original). 

4. Contemporary copy, dated Ist 4th mo. 1685. Concerning 

records of the sufferings of Quakers. 

To Judges of Assize at Thetford, dated 26th 12th mo. 1660. Request 
of prisoners to be removed from Norwich Prison to Thetford 
for trial. 

From William Caton to Magdalene Fuller of Yarmouth, from 
Amsterdam, 25th 6th mo. 1664. (Mentions Thomas Symons, 
the first Norwich Quaker, and James Crow and John Rust, 
who had been his fellow prisoners in Yarmouth Gaol.) 

Testimony concerning Thomas Symons, written after his death 
c. 1666. 

From William Bennitt to Norfolk Quakers, from ‘‘ Edmonds Bury 
Common Gaol,”’ 25th 1st mo. 1667. 

From John Lawrence of Wramplingham to George Whitehead, 
dated 9th 10th mo. 1682. (Photostat copy.) 

From John Fiddeman (copy) to Henry Crow, Justice, dated 14th 
November, 1682, from Norwich Gaol. 

From Richard Richardson, dated 10th 12th mo. 1682. Directing 
Friends to keep a Prison Book. 

From Anthony Alexander, Henry Lombé, and Mary Booth to 
George Whitehead and William Crouch, dated 30th 2nd 1683. 
Account of sufferings, written from the Gaol under the Guildhall. 

From John Defrance to the Magistrates; undated, probably ' 
Autumn, 1683. 

From ‘the prisoners under the Guild Hall” to Sheriff Stebbing, 

~dated 8th March, 1683. Complaining of undue severity, and 
requesting relief. 


bo 
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From Anthony Alexander, Thomas Buddery, and others to Judges 
Windham and Montagne. Undated, but written Spring, 1683. 
From John Gurney and seven others to Judge Hollaway, dated 
4th August, 1683. 

From George Whitehead to John Gurney and others, 6th 4th mo. 
1684. Advice regarding sufferings. 

To the Judge ; undated, probably Spring, 1685. Includes message 
from Quaker prisoners in Yarmouth requesting relief from 
** close confinement.” 

George Whitehead to Quakers in Eastern Counties, 28th 10th mo. 
1685. 

To the City Assembly ; undated, probably 1689 or 1690. Requests 
that effects of Toleration Act may not be curtailed. 


Norwich “ Book of Sufferings,’”’ containing particulars of hardships 
endured by Quakers in the city from 1654 to 1784 (excluding 
1683-1703). 

Quarterly Meeting ‘ Book of Sufferings ’ containing particulars 
of imprisonments, distraints, etc., of Quakers in Norfolk (excluding 
Norwich) from 1654 to 1733. 

Charter of Release for 491 prisoners from Charles II. (Photostat 
copy). This release was obtained chiefly through the perseverance 
of George Whitehead. It includes the names of some prisoners 
not Quakers, notably John Bunyan. 

Contemporary copy of Petition to the King on behalf of Quaker 
Prisoners, dated 12th mo. 1682. (Photostat copy.) Records 
particulars of imprisonments at Norwich, Bristol, Gloucester, 
York, and Northampton. 

First Monthly Meeting Book, Norwich, containing minutes of 
Meetings from 1670 to 1690. From 10th month 1682 to 9th 
month 1684, the Business Meetings were held in the Gaol. 


PORTRAITS AND PRINTS. 


Oliver Cromwell (in oils). Sergeant Erasmus Earle. 
Richard Cromwell. Richard Baxter. 

John Hampden. Lord Charles Fleetwood. 

Henry Ireton. John Owen. 

Thomas Fairfax. Edward Reynolds, Bishop of 
Col. Nathaniel Fiennes. Norwich, (1599-1676). 


odie ee. Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 
General Monk (in oils). Philip sien 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), Bishop Matthew Henry. 
of Norwich. James Hamilton, John Wesley, 
Andrew Marvell. and Joseph Cole (a group). 
John Cosin (1594-1672), Bishop | Sunday School children of Col- 
of Durham. chester. (c. 1790) 
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Elizabethan and Early Stuartian Times. 


Assembly at Norwich awakened echoes, in more 

ways than one, of the early Puritan struggles and 

sufferings and witness. How niuch of the religious 
freedom and spiritual liberty that we now enjoy is owed to 
their unflinching hold of the principles they embraced we 
cannot easily estimate. In looking on the relics at the Suckling 
Hall, so happily preserved for us from the times of Stuart and 
Commonwealth, we were conscious that these were but out- 
ward and visible signs of a real inward and spiritual grace ; 
both treasured up for us through the intervening centuries, 
both to be as faithfully treasured up by us, as faithfully 
handed on. 

But it may be good for us to be reminded that in those far 
bygone days at Norwich, and indeed long before those 
Stuart days, contemporary even with our own Elizabethan 
martyrs, there were Churches actually existing which, if perhaps 
rather Presbyterian than Independent in the precise nature 
of their Church polity, were none the less Independent in 
spirit, untrammelled in their autonomy, sturdily independent 
of State control and prelatical interference, Puritan in their 
freedom from ceremony and their abhorrence of ritualism, and 
above all earnest and diligent in the maintenance of a pure 
faith and doctrine, and in their endeavour to set before men 
in preaching and practice the example of the one supreme 
authority they owned in things spiritual, even their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Even before Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry were born, 
there had flowed into Protestant England, from the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva and other inquisitorial 
potentates on the continent, streams of Flemings and Walloons 
who by favour of Edward VI and later of Elizabeth founded 
their own Free Churches (“‘ Eglises Libres ’’) in several towns, 
in England, notably in London, Norwich, Canterbury, Sand- 
wich, and Southampton (or, as it was then called, Hampton). 
There they held their own faith and worshipped in their own 
manner, and there they set an example of order, sobriety, and 


ai HE recent meetings of the Congregational Union 
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godly living by their steadfast refusal to swerve from their 
own faith and practice, when refusal meant persecution and 
exile, and conformity meant prosperity and undisturbed 
peace. Under Bloody Mary favour there was none; the 
pastors of the Reformed Churches had to choose between 
conformity and flight. There was no hesitation. Embarking 
in a body at Gravesend, thinking themselves happy to have 
saved even their lives, though it were but for misery, they 
were assailed by a violent tempest, and when at last they 
reached the continent they found the bigotry of man even 
more cruel than the fury of the sea. Norway, Denmark, 
Prussia, the Hanse towns were all tried in vain; their con- 
science forbade them to sign the Augsburg Confession (the 
Lutheran declaration of faith), the sole condition on which 
they were allowed to remain ; and the Protestantism which 
should have welcomed them as brethren in Christ was no 
more tolerant then than was English Protestantism later to 
the Separatist Independents. They finally dispersed and 
found a temporary home in the Low Countries and Flanders, 
but with a fixed determination—and with a faith in English 
generosity which shows our reputation for hospitality ‘‘ to the 
oppressed of all the world’”’ to be a growth of not two or 
even three hundred years only—to return to this country as 
soon as opportunity offered. 

With Elizabeth’s accession the opportunity came, and from 
that time forward, with many vicissitudes indeed and with oft- 
threatened suppression, they maintained a continuous Church 
life in the several centres where they gathered, even down 
to the present time. Not a little does the domestic life of 
England owe to these Protestant refugees from the Low 
Countries and to the French Huguenots of these and later 
times, in commerce, handicrafts, and engineering ; no less is 
the life of England the nobler and the stronger in mind and 
heart for the intermingling of so much strength of purpose, 
keen intelligence, nobility of character, and moral force ; and 
it is pleasant to Nonconformists to find that in their religious 
life they were sympathizers with what we think highest and 
purest in principle and in action ; that, ancestors of many of 
us as they were by blood, they were also our fathers in the 
faith. One is struck in reading the accounts of these Churches, 
written in their quaint French, to find how much akin to our 
own are the perplexities, the troubles, the temptations, the 
discouragements of these simple bands of Christians, and how 
staunchly they stood up in support of those very principles 
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for which the early English Separatists, in resistance to the 
same arrogant intolerance, suffered and died. 

The Colloques -et Synodes, 1581-1654, and The Walloon 
Church of Norwich, its Registers and History, published by the 
Huguenot Society of London, contain many records of interest 
to us. A few quotations from these will afford some glimpses 
of the problems and difficulties that beset these single-hearted 
but by no means simple-minded Christians. The Norwich 
Church was a French-speaking but Walloon Church, as were 
the Refugee Churches of London, Canterbury, and Southamp- 
ton. These four Churches met at more or less regular intervals, 
usually from year to year, at one or other place, generally 
in rotation, in their Conferences (Colloques). From time to 
time ‘‘Synodes’’ were held of representatives of all the 
Refugee Churches, 7.e., including the Flemish-speaking ones ; 
these were held in London. 

Colloque VIII was held in London in 1589, at which Norwich 
was represented by its minister and an elder (Un Ministre et 
un Ancien); the names are sometimes given, but usually 
omitted. Mons. Anthoine Lescaillet was chosen as Moderator, 
Philipe De La Mothe as Secretary (pour écrire). As De La 
Mothe is described as Ministre de Hamptonne (Southampton), 
and Lescaillet as Ministre de la Parole de Dieu, it would appear 
that the latter was then without pastoral charge. 

Minute 16 runs as follows (I translate the French in all the 
extracts) :— ; 


“As to the question proposed by the Brethren of London, 
whether it is lawful or expedient for a Minister of God’s word to 
contribute to the cost and equipment of the Ships of War, which 
are at this time being sent to sea, and to share in the prizes which 
they take? Agreed, without prejudice to the laws and regulations 
of Princes for making war, that in regard to the great and unjust 
depredations which have long been made under this pretext, by 
which some even of those who make profession of religion have 
been greatly damaged ; and since the honour of the Ministry ought 
to be carefully protected from every appearance of evil, whether 
of avarice or of dishonest gains, and of want of care for his flock ; 
It is not at all suitable in the Refugee Churches in this Country, 
composed for the most part of Merchants and Artizans, that the 
Brethren who hold office in a Church, and especially the Ministry, | 
should meddle in the equipment of Ships of War, nor take a share 
of the prize money arising from them ; and therefore the said 
Brethren should altogether abstain from this.” 


Be it remembered that this was in January, 1589, a few 
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months only after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Now 
in the previous year, the fateful 1588, loyal Gloucestershire men 
had fitted out a vessel for the national defence, and put it 
in charge of a certain captain to assist in the great struggle ; 
and doubtless the good folk of the shire, around their lighted 
bonfires and roasted oxen after the defeat of the invader, felt 
a thrill of national pride in having had their share in the 
glorious victory. But alas ! it soon transpired that their good 
ship had taken no part at all in the fray ; so far from that, 
it had been all the while cruising, under its villain of a captain, 
up and down the coasts, pillaging friends and foes alike ; and 
was indeed nothing more or less than a disreputable pirate. 
It was abuses such as these that led the Brethren most rightly 
to resolve to abstain from taking part.in anything that might 
seem to give countenance to such proceedings. 


CANTERBURY (Cantorbery), 1584. 

** As to names that should be given to infants in Baptism, it is 
considered best to reject names belonging to God, or to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, names of office ((d’ofice,)! and those which are 
derived from paganism. But that those found in the Scriptures 
might be used with discretion, and in any case should be such as 
would give a good example of piety and virtue to the children.” 
At the same Conference it was asked if public notice ought 

to be taken if a blow had been given in a public place. The 
conclusion was that it need not be done publicly if there had 
been no bloodshed or any great scandal ! 


NorwicuH, 1593. 

At the Conference at Norwich in 1593 several resolutions 
were agreed to as regards baptisms. Among them was the 
following :— 

“No Baptisms shall be performed except at Assemblies for 
worship. And when the parents are fearful, through weakness, 
of something happening to their children in default of Baptism, 
_before giving way to anything which might give rise to Super- 
stition and attach the grace of God to earthly elements, those who 
are in office in the church shall instruct and console them and 
try to remove from them all scruples of Conscience.” 


1 What were these names “ d’ofice?”? A very large proportion of the baptismal 
names given at this time were Scriptural. I do not find any names in the Registers 
of the Walloon Church of Norwich suggestive of the questions here raised (though 
Belsabee as the name of a daughter is certainly rather unexpected). It may have 
originated through some practice at one of the other churches in the country. 
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This shows well the clearness with which these early 
Reformers apprehended the distinction between the real value 
of the truths underlying ceremonial forms, and the spurious 
value attributed to the forms themselves ; and manifests their 
determination to yield in no way to such superstitious reverence 
for the mere form as is inherent in the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. A very similar resolution was recorded later 
as to the practice of the ‘‘ reservation of the sacrament.” 

At the same Conference the Brethren at Norwich were 
admonished to keep their Registers in better order ! 


Lonpon, 1596. 


“The Brethren find it advisable that for their edification the 
old version of the Bible should be followed in our churches ; not 
to condemn the new version,? but awaiting its general approval 
by the churches.” 


Lonpon, 1601. 


“ Orders shall be given that all drinkings and other abuses of 
like nature which are practised after the burial of the dead shall 
be reformed, as prejudicial often to the Widows and Orphans of 
the deceased, and repugnant to Christian good feeling.” 

“Concerning Ester, wife of Josué Caulier, a member of the 
Church of Cantorbery, considering that through just indignation 
she had so far forgotten herself as to give one on the cheek (de 
donner sur la joue) to one Pierre Le Blanc, by whose persuasion 
the husband of the said Ester had enrolled himself as a soldier 
and left her ; Notwithstanding that the circumstances of the place 
and time aggravated the act of the said Ester, nevertheless if she 
cannot be persuaded to confess her fault publicly, considering 
her great penitence and her good life (conversation honnéte) both 
before and after the act, the Brethren with the consent and on the 
proposal of the Deputies of the said church are of the opinion 
that she should be restored to the church on confessing her fault 
to the Consistory, provided also she satisfies those who were 
present on the occasion.” 


_ Poor Esther, you little knew what a stir you were to cause 
in the councils of the Church when you slapped Peter’s face 
in your just indignation ! 


2The “old version’? would be the Geneva Bible of 1560. It is not clear to 
what the ‘‘new version”? refers. 
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Lonpon, 1603-4. 


There are two minutes about Brother Timothy Blier, who 
had been invited to minister to both the Churches at Canterbury 
and Southampton. It was resolved that when he was ready 
to be received into the ministry he should be lent to the Church 
at Southampton in view of the illness of their present minister, 
unless the need of some other Church should be greater. The 
next minute proceeds to recount that Brother Timothy had 
been supported jointly by the three Churches of Canterbury, 
Norwich, and Southampton while pursuing his studies (at 
Montauban), and resolves to send letters to the Brethren at 
Southampton (Hamptonne has become South-hamptonne for 
the first time in this minute), begging them to consider the 
harm done by their fault and precipitation in not only not 
hastening his departure to his said studies, and in too prema- 
turely allowing him to act as minister before the laying 
on of hands; but also in prematurely aiding and abetting 
at his marriage, when he too lightly set aside his promise, 
verbal and written, in order to follow his affections, since in 
so doing they discouraged the Churches which took an interest 
in the education of their students. This the Brethren of 
Hampton would weigh, if it pleased them, maturely. 

Brother Timothy appears to have been a young student of 
brilliant parts and capable of winning affection in more quarters 
than one. In less than two years afterwards he had become 
the minister of the Southampton Church, and was elected 
Secretary or Clerk of the next Conference, held in Norwich 
in 1606. At that Conference a long minute records that the 
Brethren at Southampton gave their reasons for the action 
complained of, and it was agreed that they were weighty, 
and if they had been laid before the Conference in London 
the resolution of that Conference would not have been passed. 
Nevertheless they should not have let him act as minister, 
and that not once or twice but every Sunday for four months, 
before the laying on of hands. As to the marriage, the 
Brethren of Southampton said they had known nothing of it 
and had in no way abetted it, so “‘ we accept that reply in 
charity.” 

With the Stuarts came evil days for the Refugee Churches. 
Prelatical interference was on the increase, and king and bishop 
were bent on introducing a uniform system of worship. In the 
Conference at Norwich in 1619 the following minute occurs :— 


“26. On the difficulty for a long time discussed in this Church, 


c 
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and with the other Churches, because Mons. the Bishop has 
declared his wish to be that they should celebrate the Communion 
(this is always referred to as the Supper, la Céne) standing, not 
sitting ; and because now Mons. the Chancellor has come to the 
conference to declare, on behalf of the said Lord Bishop, that his 
intention is that this said Church shall celebrate the Communion 
on their knees ; resolved ; The conference not having yet either 
personally or in their Consistories* heard any suggestion of this 
last form, of kneeling, has thought it not possible, in view of the 
consequences, to give its decision at present; and has given 
instructions to each of the pastors present to discuss the matter 
in their Consistories, and as soon as possible to send their advice 
to this Church, which, however, will continue to celebrate the 
Communion. in the form used by all the French Churches in 
this kingdom, as has already been determined by the resolution 
contained in Minute 8 of the present conference.” 


The good Brethren won the right, it would seem, for the 
time at least, to keep their seats in the service, and that by 
somewhat more sedate methods than, only a few years later, 
Jenny Geddes—who did not keep hers—led Scotland’s resis- 
tance to similar impositions of Anglican liturgies by Laud. 
For nothing further of this matter appears in the minutes 
of the next two Conferences ; partly, probably, because the 
Brethren were in no great hurry to bring the matter to a 
head, but more because the whole of their liberty of worship 
was being called in question. It was soon to be a matter, not 
merely of sitting, standing, or kneeling at the Communion, 
but of a far deeper and wider moment. 


“8. On the proposition made by the Brethren of London, 
whether it is lawful for anyone of our four Churches to yield up 
any of their common liberty without the consent of the others ? 
Resolved, that it will not be lawful for any of the said Churches 
to yield up anything of its liberty in things essential, or even 
accidental, which might be common to, and prejudicial to the 
other Churches, without their consent and approval.” 


This was not passed without a reason. There were signs of 
@ coming struggle still more serious, so serious indeed that 
it became not a matter for the ‘‘ Conference ”’ of the French 
Churches alone, but for the wider “‘ Synod ”’ of all the Refugee 
Churches, French, Fleming, and Walloon. And so at Synod IT, 
London, 1634, the first Minute runs as follows :— 


“ The Deputies of the three foreign Churches in Kent announced 


* Coxrsistoire—the governing body of each Church. 
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to this Assembly that Monseigneur the Archbishop of Canterbury‘, 
having enjoined two things on them by his commissioners, to wit, 
Sir Nathanael Brent his Vicar-General and others ; (1) that all 
natives of this kingdom of both Churches, Fleming and Walloon, 
must withdraw each to his own parish where he dwelt, to take the 
Communion and to hear the Word of God, and perform all the 
duties of a parishioner; (2) that the mimisters and all other 
members of the said Churches who were born beyond the sea must 
use the Liturgy of the English Churches, and make use of it in so 
far as it is or can be translated into French and Flemish ; beginning 
on the first day of next March ; thereupon the said deputies went 
to call on the said Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on the 2nd day 
of February ; and by word of mouth asked him to be so good as 
to recall the said Injunction, as being contrary to their privileges, 
and the carrying out of which would of necessity cause the break- 
ing up of the foreign Churches. But the said Lord would not 
agree to their demand, but gave order to his Vicar-General to 
carry out the execution of the said Injunction, saying to the said 
deputies that they might go to the King if they thought well.” 


The Deputies continued that having read over the Patent 
granted them by Edward VI, recounting the privileges of 
worship granted them, they next drew up a petition to the 
King, and appointed a deputation to present it, asking to be 
heard by the Council of State. His Majesty received the 
petition (but declined to hear the speech they had prepared }), 
and passed it on to Mr. Secretary Cook, to whom they sent 
all necessary documents (including the undelivered speech). 
A friendly intervention by the Duc de Soubize brought a 
message that the King said they had more fear than there 
was occasion for, as he only intended to go on with the last 
proposition, that concerning native-born subjects. 

They had then asked the King to postpone the execution 
of the Injunction till His Majesty had had time to hear their 
case ; the King had answered: “I cannot do that” ; and 
when Mons. Le Duc de Soubize replied: ‘“‘ If your Majesty 
does not the execution will be very hard for the Churches,” 
His Majesty answered : ‘“ It will not be so hard as they fear.”’ 

The Synod then resolved, after deliberation, in consideration 
of the near approach of the day fixed, that the Churches should 
continue their services as usual, until they knew more fully 
the King’s pleasure. 

The Kentish Deputies were then asked to visit Sir N. Brent, 


* Archbishop Laud. 
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and on returning’ reported that they had asked him if he 
knew anything of the King’s wish. He had replied that he 
could not say anything at present, “ mais que l Archevéque 
WOULD NOT BE SO STRAITE LACED pour une semaine ou deus”’ 
about executing the Injunction. 

The Deputies from Kent were then asked to interview the 
Archbishop ; whereupon M. Pierre Maes of Sandwich found 
himself in poor health, and M. P. le Noble of Canterbury asked 
leave to retire to his house; and two other Deputies were 
appointed in their place. The interview with the Archbishop 
is then narrated, in the course of which he declared his 
intention of reducing all to one uniformity, but said he had 
never intended to confine the Foreigners to the Liturgy of the 
English Church, and if they would like to draw up a petition to 
cover two generations of natives, he would bring back to them 
bona fide the King’s answer. 

Much conversation then took place with Sir N. Brent, who 
asked them among other things if their ministers would be 
willing to take the Communion in the English Church. They 
replied that they would not; and that moreover they were 
conducting their own services every Sunday. Would they 
promise that the laity would obey ?. They answered that they 
could not promise for anyone else, which he agreed was true. 

Finally the Brethren from Kent, having vainly attempted to 
interview the Archbishop again and having been referred by 
him to Sir N. Brent, were told by him in the presence of two 
witnesses that the Lord Archbishop had resolved that those 
who were native-born were to withdraw themselves to their 
parishes ‘‘ comme absolute members of the said parishes where. 
they dwell,” and were to begin to obey on the first day of April 
next. On which the said Brethren having asked the advice 
of the Assembly, the Synod advised them to return to their 
Churches as soon as possible, to continue their duties as usual, 
and to be in no way whatever instruments or messengers of the. 
said Injunction, because it tends to the ruin of the Churches 
which it was their duty to edify. 

So, sturdily enough, the Brethren refused to yield to the 
Injunctions of the Archbishop. Exactly what was the result. 
does not appear from the minutes, but at the third Synod, held 
in 1641, the proceedings (here recorded in English) state that: 
owing to 

“The great disturbances brought upon some of our Churches 


fear minutes of the Synod cover a considerable period, from Feb. 5th to March. 
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where the late Injunctions of the Archbishop have been pressed ; 
and the danger of the overthrow of all our Churches if not 
prevented,” 

it was thought to be a fit season to petition Parliament for a 
** settling of their liberties of religion ; as . . . we have hitherto 
enjoyed them in this kingdome, by the gracious favour of his 


Majestie, and his Royall Progenitors King Edward VI, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James of blessed memorie.”’ 


(The good Brethren were somewhat lavish of progenitors to 
His Majesty Charles I !). 

Laud, however, soon had his hands full with his own troubles, 
and the foreign Churches were left, so far as he was concerned, 
at least, to a peaceful enjoyment of their privileges. 

So courageously did these Brethren, our guests, stand up 
against royal and prelatical interference with their privileges. 
So well did they repay our hospitality, and help to win for us, 
as well as to retain for themselves, the right of each one to 
worship according to his convictions. 

H. N. Drxon. 


Charterhouse Notes. 


In 1613 there was held the first Assembly of the Governors 
of Sutton’s Hospital, better known as the Charterhouse. 
Three hundred years later there appeared a handsome 
volume, Alumni Carthusians, edited by Messrs. Bower Marsh 
and F. A. Crisp. One need not search far to find among 
the “ poor children ” names famous in Nonconformist history. 
Here is Roger Williams, some day to be pioneer of religious 
toleration, admitted 1621, sent to Cambridge with an 
Exhibition 1624, but suspended 1629, as he “ hath forsaken 
the University and is become a discontinuer of his studies.” 
Among Baptists is John Gosnold, admitted 1635, Exhibitioner 
at Pembroke, Cambridge, 1646, afterwards founder of the 
church in Paul’s Alley. Another entry—‘It was ordered 
1 July, 1653, that as John Knollis, son of Hanserd Knollis, 
clerk, presented by Bulstrode Whitelock, was too blind to 
be admitted 3s. be allowed him weekly while being cured.” 
Rather outside the Statutes this, but much may be done 
by “influence.” So Philip Nye also may have reflected 
when he got his son Rupert admitted as a “ poor scholar” 


in 1650. 
A. G. M. 
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The Dissenting Academies. 


A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


pedia Britannica (eleventh edition) will be scanned in 

vain for any reference’ to the Dissenting Academies of 

the 17th and 18th centuries. The omission is 
sufficiently remarkable in view of the fact, now becoming 
more and more widely recognized, that the fundamental 
principles of modern English education found, not merely their 
first expression in theory, but also their first systematic 
realization in the actual work of instruction, in the schools 
which arose among the Dissenters as a result of the Uniformity 
legislation of 1662. 

As a matter of fact, that legislation was just as decisive in its 
effects upon education as upon the religious life of this country. 
“Popular education,” says Mr. A. J. Mundella,* “was a 
Puritan tradition from Wycliffe in the 14th century, and the 
great expulsion of pastors, university dons, and schoolmasters 
in the 17th century flooded the country with teachers who not 
only opened schools and academies, but were able freely to 
introduce to this country the ‘new learning’ from the 
Continent. For a ‘whole century and for nearly two centuries 
the initiative in Education, efficiency, and enterprise was 
maintained by the Dissenting Academies and their imitators 
under popular control; whilst the older schools, under strict 
clerical control, remained impervious to new ideas, even when 
they did not perish utterly.”’ Hence one effect of the legis- 
lation of 1662 was to commit national education to the care of 
Nonconformists. 

This statement will seem less surprising when we call to mind 
the zeal for education that characterized the English Puritans 
from the time of Elizabeth. The reform of education both 
in method and in content had been an integral part of their 
general programme of reform in -Church and State. They 
recognized that no real transformation of public opinion and 
action could be brought about unless they began with the 


T HE article on Education in England in the Encyclo- 


1 The new (14th) ed. acknowledges the existence of the Academies, but is 
content to pass them by with a casual reference. 

2 Of. ‘The Churches and Education” in The School-child and Juvenile Worker. 
(November, 1928, p. 4.) 
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schools. Moreover, contact with continental movements 
brought about through exile had opened their minds to wider 
views of the task of education. Accordingly, many of them 
were frankly hostile to the methods in vogue in the Universities, 
and in their zeal for reform called forth the unmerited accusation 
of being foes to education. No doubt it is true that some of the 
extremist sects that arose during the Commonwealth were 
inclined to decry humane learning in the interests of spiritual 
illumination. But that was never the attitude of the main 
body of the Puritans, and least of all of the Presbyterian and 
Independent wings. Their aim was not to destroy the 
Universities but to remodel them, not to abolish learning but to 
bring it into line with the clamant needs of a widening life. 
It is a significant fact that one of the first acts of the Puritan 
settlers in Massachusetts, now free to realize their own ideals, 
was to make provision for university learning in their midst by 
the foundation of what came to be known as Harvard College.* 

What then was the educational system to which the Puritans 
were opposed? A Report issued by the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education in 1923 informs us that ‘‘ for some 
hundreds of years before the middle of the 18th century, the 
typical school in England was the Grammar School. . . . The 
aim was, before all else, to give some form of instruction in 
Latin.” This was because their primary aim was to train 
clergymen, who should speak the language of the universal 
Church. “ Latin, therefore,’’ says Miss Parker,* ‘‘ was not 
merely a subject, it was the subject—it was, in fact the whole 
curriculum.”’ 

All that was aimed at was “‘the formation of a good style in 
prose and verse,”’ and “‘ the acquisition of the ease and elegance 
of Cicero”’ in disputation. Construction and translation were 
usually all that mattered. There was little interest in the 
subject matter of the authors studied. This was the position 
in the Grammar Schools as a whole for 400 years or more. As 
the Board of Education Report already quoted puts it: “ By 
their persistent adherence to this narrow tradition they, to 
a great extent, missed the real advantages of the humanistic 
renaissance as represented by scholars like Erasmus.”’ 

As for the Universities the young student went up to Oxford 
or Cambridge from the Grammar School primarily in order to 


3 The first appropriation by the General Court of the Colony, made in 1636, six 
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perfect himself in Latin. He spent some six or seven years 
following the traditional course of instruction in the trivium 
(grammar, logic, and rhetoric) and the quadriviwm (arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy), after which he might take 
up one of the special courses in theology, law, or medicine. 
The system remained unchanged for centuries. None but the 
accepted treatises of generations were studied. There was 
positive discouragement of individual effort and independent 
judgment, and the energies of the students were often exhausted 
in interminable disputes about the most trifling issues. The 
object of the training was not so much to fit men for the duties 
of life in the largest sense as to produce skilled logicians and 
subtle pleaders for orthodox views in every subject. Individual 
teachers might seek to broaden the curriculum, but they failed 
to exercise any permanent influence. The sanctity of 
tradition was too powerful to permit such radical changes as 
were demanded by that new discovery of nature with its 
impulse to wider fields of study that was one of the most 
important fruits of the renaissance. ‘‘ The 17th and 18th 
centuries,’ says the Board of Education Report already cited, 
“were marked by great advances in science and by the 
development of rich vernacular literatures in the countries of 
Western Europe, and many protests were raised against the 
narrowness of the traditional curriculum. Nevertheless the 
endowed schools, both local and non-local, supported by the 
conservatism of thé old Universities, successfully resisted all 
attempts at reform.’’ Hence, in the 17th century, the upper 
classes, dissatisfied with the narrowness of the old classical 
curriculum, “ frequently entrusted their sons to private tutors, 
afterwards sending them to knightly academies abroad which 
gave instruction in modern languages, history, geography, and 
the application of mathematics to military and civil engineer- 
ing.’ As early as 1531 we find Sir Thomas Elyot pleading for 
a humanistic education that should include history and 
natural science. Forty years later Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
under the inspiration of Peter Ramus, the champion of 
scientific method in education, is planning an academy on 
continental lines to give instruction in modern languages and 
science ; his most revolutionary idea is that the instruction 
shall be given in English instead of Latin. These proposals, 
however, had little practical result. Ramism indeed secured a 
foothold at Oxford and Cambridge to the extent of furthering 
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a deeper interest in mathematics. Scientific studies, however, 
began in Oxford under private auspices with little or no 
encouragement from the University. These private ventures 
paved the way for the Royal Society, which became the patron 
of scientific research at a time when the Universities still 
regarded it with suspicion. 

Now it is important to realize that some of the leading 
champions of the newer conceptions of education were to be 
found among the Puritans. One of the most enthusiastic 
among them was Samuel Hartlib, an indefatigable corres- 
pondent with scientists of all sorts, and a zealous disciple of 
Comenius, the Moravian pastor, whose realistic ideals in 
education might be summed up in the phrase, ‘“‘ Things not 
words.” According to Comenius (Komensky), the object of 
education is not so much to train the memory in grammar and 
vocabulary as to train the understanding through the develop- 
ment of observation ; therefore, education should include all 
knowledge within its scope. At the invitation of Hartlib and 
his Puritan circle Comenius came to England in 1641. It was 
proposed to establish a college in London to work on the new 
lines, but the Civil War put an end to the project. 

In 1644 appeared Milton’s 7'ractate on Education, written at 
the request of Hartlib and no doubt embodying his own ideals 
as a private tutor. The central conception of the new realism 
appears in the famous sentence: “I call a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.’’ Milton recommends the establish- 
ment of new Academies in place of the Universities. The 
eourse of instruction is to include Latin and Greek grammar, 
Geography, Agriculture, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Politics, Church History, and Theology (including Hebrew and 
Syriac), and finally Logic and Rhetoric as the art of discourse 
and of elegant writing. Interspersed with these studies there 
will be manly exercises, while (note the Miltonic touch) “ the 
Italian tongue ” might easily be learned ‘“‘ at any odd hour.” 
Making all due allowances for the solitary grandeur of Milton 
among his contemporaries, it must be confessed that he is at 
least a representative Puritan in his general conception of the 
function of education.° 


6 Hezekiah Woodward, a Puritan friend of Hartlib, introduced the realisti¢ 
method into his own school. He wrote pamphlets in support of the ideas of 
piss which exhibit an understanding of child psychology far in advance of 
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When Puritanism came into power after the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth Parliament, as might be expected, gave some 
attention to education. Grants were made to necessitous: 
schools, and it would appear that the leading Puritans even 
contemplated the establishment by the State of universal 
education so far as that was possible under the conditions of the 
time. An endeavour was made to meet the demand in the 
North of England for an institution of higher learning by 
founding a University at Durham in 1657, but the Common- 
wealth Government was too short-lived to carry out the ideals. 
of its supporters. In 1660 the Restoration hurled the Puritans 
from power and ushered in a period of violent reaction. 
Triumphant Royalism was in no mood to compromise with any 
sort of reform in Church or State or School, for reform was 
identified in their minds with the regicides and the republicans, 
with the Cromwellian Triers and Major-Generals. Hence, so 
far as education was concerned, the effect of the Restoration 
was little short of disastrous. Reform, says Miss Parker, was. 
put back nearly 200 years, so that whereas “‘ during the 
Commonwealth the door leading into the world of knowledge, 
of increased capacity, and of fuller life, was slowly opening ”’ to 
admit those who stood expectant without, the Restoration 
angrily slammed to the door and bolted and barred it by means 
of the Clarendon Code.’ For just as Puritan clergymen were 
thrust out of the Church so were Puritan reformers thrust 
out of the schools.’ Clearly it was no use silencing Puritan 
preachers whilst leaving Puritan teachers in school and 
University free to spread abroad ideas subversive of authority 
and tradition. Hence the legislation which began in 1662 
affected the schools and the teachers no less than the churches 
and the clergy. Every schoolmaster or private tutor was 
required to subscribe a declaration that he would conform to the 
established liturgy, and was required also to secure a bishop’s. 
licence to teach, failing which he was prosecuted and subjected 
on conviction to fine and imprisonment. These prosecutions 
continued even after the Toleration Act of 1688 and were not 
finally abandoned until 1734. 

Most of the ejected clergy and -teachers were, of course, 
University men ; some of them were University dons. It was 
natural that, being deprived of their livelihood, they turned to 
teaching in order to keep body and soul together. Many of 
them, therefore, in defiance of the Act, carried on schools of one 
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sort or another, usually in their own houses, where they received 
as pupils the sons of friendly neighbours. Prosecuted on 
account of these illegal activities, they were driven from their 
homes into obscure corners of the land, where as often as not 
they continued the work thus interrupted. In this simple way 
began the Dissenting Academies. Expelled from the ancient 
seats of learning the Dissenters established and maintained 
schools of their own in face of the severest persecution. 

Many of these schools were short-lived, being dependent 
upon the life and fortune of their founders. Some of them, on 
the contrary, maintained a long and honourable history under 
a succession of able men. The important point, however, is 
that these Academies, outside the law as they were to begin 
with, did enable the Dissenters to tackle the problem of 
education in their own way, unfettered by tradition and in 
accordance with ideals for which the better sort of Puritans 
had stood for many years. We are to understand, according 
to Miss Parker,® that “the Dissenting Academies gave not 
merely an education to Dissenters, but a “ Dissenting’ educa- 
tion—an education, that is, which was different from that in 
the other schools—an education which became much broader 
than that in the universities and in the schools established by 
law and controlled by the Church.” In their Academies the 
Dissenters kept alive the spirit of Hartlib and of those who 
had worked with him in the cause of educational realism. The 
Board of Education Report already mentioned informs us that 
“the Nonconformist Academies established in considerable 
numbers from about 1662 . . . often provided a remarkably 
wide curriculum (including, in addition to Greek and Latin, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and a certain amount of 
Natural Science, chiefly Physics) and were influenced indirectly 
by educational developments in Holland, Scotland, and the 
Protestant cantons of Switzerland.” In these respects they 
furnish a marked contrast with the old Grammar Schools, 
which throughout the 17th and 18th centuries remained 
‘impervious to new ideas. Discipline was harsh, morality 
lax, and the staffing frequently insufficient.” They invited 
hostility by “the contempt of the school authorities for out- 
side opinion and the tenacious adherence to ancient custom.” 

Over against institutions of this sort the Dissenting Acade- 
mies were the finest schools of their time in this country. Very 
quickly they passed beyond the Grammar School stage in 
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order to become institutions of University standing ; in other 
words, they took the place of Universities in the minds of 
those who, for any reason, were unwilling to send their boys to 
Oxford or Cambridge. This very fact was a sore point with 
their enemies, as well as a matter of serious seruple with the 
earlier Academy teachers, who as graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge were bound by the University oath (originally 
intended to prevent the foundation of a rival University at 
Stamford in the days of Edward III) not to lecture “ as in a 
University ’’ elsewhere in this country than in Oxford or 
Cambridge. ‘“‘ Many of the ejected,’ observes Dr. Gordon,’ 
“felt this oath as a conscientious bar to the exercise of their 
gifts in the higher learning. Calamy,’’ he goes on, “has 
preserved for us the elaborate arguments by which, after a 
time, Charles Morton of Wadham College, Oxford, and Samuel 
Cradock, ex-fellow of Emmanuel, convinced themselves that 
the oath prohibited, and was designed to prohibit, merely 
prelections in order to a degree : and that, since Nonconformists 
did not pretend to give degrees, or to qualify for them, the 
oath did not close their lips as teachers of university learning.’’ 
The violation of the oath was, however, often charged upon the 
Dissenting teachers by their opponents and was frequently the 
ground of legal proceedings to stop them—a fact which is clear 
evidence of the contemporary view of the Academies as 
schools of University standing. 

And, moreover, the further fact that Anglicans often sent 
their sons to a Dissenting Academy as offering the best educa- 
tion available clearly shows that it was generally recognized 
that the standard of instruction in the Academies was higher 
than that in the Universities. It must be remembered that 
students in these Academies were not expected, formally or 
otherwise, to commit themselves to the Nonconformist position. 
There was no credal test ; they were open to Conformist and 
Nonconformist alike. Frankland’s first student at Rathmell 
was the son of a Conformist. Thomas Secker, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, before proceeding to Oxford as a 
qualification for Anglican orders, had received training in no 
less than three Nonconformist Academies, in one of which he 
had studied science in preparation for the medical degree which 
he afterwards took at Leyden. Joseph Butler became a student 
at the Tewkesbury Academy about the same time as Secker, 
and when he arrived at Oxford in order to qualify for orders he 
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found the work so much below the level of that in the Academy 
as to force him to confess that the “ frivolous lectures” at 
Oxford quite tired him out. Nor was it only in the ministry 
that there were to be found eminent men who had been trained 
in the Academies. Both Harley and Bolingbroke had been 
students at Sheriffhales, and when afterwards they surrendered 
to the persecuting temper of 1714 and supported the Schism 
Act which was designed to suppress the Academies, they were 
reproached in the House of Lords by Lord Wharton. ‘“ Such 
@ measure,’ said he, “is but an indifferent return for the 
benefit which the public have received from these schools in 
which the greatest men have been educated—men who have 
made a glorious peace for England, who have paid the debts of 
the nation, and who have extended its commerce.” 

Among the students at Newington Green Academy was 
Samuel Wesley, the father of John and Charles, and himself 
the son of an ejected minister. He also turned upon his alma 
mater later on and gave rise to a long and bitter controversy 
concerning the value of the Academy training. 

Another of the students at Newington Green was Daniel 
Defoe. Unlike Wesley, he remained unashamed of his Dissent. 
He tells us with some measure of pride what the Academy has 
done for him ; he has been master of five languages, and has 
studied mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, geography, 
history, and politics as a science. A certain Mr. Tutchin has 
ventured to declare that Defoe is no scholar, and he is answered 
on this wise: “ As to my little learning and this man’s great 
capacities, I fairly challenge him to translate with me any 
Latin, French and Italian author, and afterwards to translate 
them each crossways, for the sum of £20 each book ; and by 
this he shall have an opportunity to show before the world how 
much Daniel Defoe, hosier, is inferior to Mr. Tutchin, gentle- 
man.”?* We may note in passing that Defoe’s tutor at Newing- 
ton Green, Charles Morton, went over to New England in 1685 
and became Vice-President of Harvard College. No one who 
knows anything about the work of the Academies will accuse 
Dr. Gordon of straining the truth when he says: “ They did 
not profess to grant degrees ; though, had they done so, I 
suspect that a degree at Rathmell in the seventeenth century, 
or one at Daventry in the eighteenth, would have meant a good 
deal more than a contemporary degree either at Oxford or at 
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Cambridge, if measured, not by its value for merely social 
purposes, but by its worth as an index of the intellectual 
stimulus promoted by careful and enlightened study.”’** 

The broad distinction between the Universities and the 
Academies was that whereas the Universities laid most stress 
upon classical studies somewhat pedantically conceived, under 
the idea that the less culture has to do with life the more liberal 
it is, the Academies laid stress upon science, modern languages, 
and at a later date even upon commercial subjects, under the 
conviction that a liberal education must at least be in touch with 
life.1* Hence the Academies were pidneers in the use of 
English as the language of the class-room. The earlier 
Academies, it is true, followed the University practice of 
lecturing in Latin. English was only permitted on special 
occasions, or in the private discussions of the students. Some 
of the tutors indeed required their pupils to sing their Psalms 
in Latin, or in Greek verse, or even in the original Hebrew.** 
Dr. Gordon regards Doddridge as mainly responsible for 
completing the revolution whereby Latin was abandoned by the 
lecturers in favour of English ‘“‘ as the appropriate vesture of a 
more modern Science, a more modern Philsophy, and a more 
modern Theology.’”’ Science played an important part in the 
Academy teaching and “‘ was pursued with a keen curiosity, 
and often with an apparatus as efficient as was then procurable.”’ 
Prominence was given to Philosophy, which indeed constituted 
the chief intellectual interest of an age when older forms of 
thought were being supplanted by the conceptions of Descartes 
and Locke. In this department there was no attempt to 
impose authoritative teaching. Concerning Matthew Warren 
of Taunton, e.g., we are told*® that though “‘ he had been himself 
educated in the old logic and philosophy, and was little 
acquainted with the improvements of the new, yet it was 
expressive of liberality of mind and good sense that he encour- 
aged his pupils in freedom of enquiry, and in the study of those 
authors who were better suited to gratify the love of knowledge 
and truth, even though they differed from the writers on whom 
he had formed his own sentiments.’’ Moreover the students 
themselves were encouraged to engage in the freest possible 
discussion, while in the open discussions at Daventry it was 
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customary for the tutors to take different sides on most topics. 
It was the aim of the tutors to cultivate sound judgment rather 
than to impart information. Indeed it was this very freedom 
of outlook that laid the Academies most open to attack on the 
part of those for whom all liberalizing influences were bound 
up with faction and intrigue. As a matter of fact, they were 
not out to produce men whose minds were tied down to any 
sectarian viewpoint, Nonconformist or other, but to produce 
men who could think, men who were equipped for public duty 
in all the great callings of life. 

It must not be supposed that the work in all the Academies 
was on exactly the same line. On the contrary, the one-man 
system of tuition in the early Academies meant that each tended 
to acquire special characteristics of its own. The linguistic 
studies at Sheriffhales included Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
There is no mention of any other modern language beside 
English. In the contemporary Academy at Newington Green, 
however, according to the testimony of Daniel Defoe, European 
languages occupied a prominent place. Elsewhere, says Dr. 
Gordon**: ‘One tutor had a reputation for philosophy ; 
another for science, and so on. The student bent on reaping 
in all the most profitable fields would migrate from Academy 
to Academy ”’ like Thomas Secker, who was at Attercliffe under 
Timothy Jollie, and then at Tewkesbury under Samuel Jones, 
and finally under John Eames, F.R.S.,in London. Eames, who 
taught him science, was described by Isaac Watts as the most 
learned man he ever knew, and incidentally was the only 
layman who ever held a chair in a Nonconformist Academy. 

A brief account of two or three of the most notable Academies 
may be of service. Yorkshire is specially interested in the 
Academy founded by Richard Frankland at Rathmell, near 
Giggleswick. It was one of the earliest, and the building 
erected for its accommodation in 1686 is still standing. In the 
parish Church of Giggleswick there is a mural tablet which 
records. the virtues and the scholarship of one who in his life- 
time was driven out of the parish for teaching without licence. 
Frankland was a native of the parish, being born in 1630. He 
was educated at Giggleswick Grammar School and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Instituted to the living of Bishop 
Auckland during the Commonwealth, he was appointed by 
Cromwell to a Chair in the new University of Durham. Ejected 
at the Restoration, he returned to Rathmell, and soon 
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afterwards began to take pupils in his own house. Being threat- 
ened with legal proceedings, he left Rathmell for Natland, near 
Kendal, where he carried on his Academy for 9 years. Expelled 
once more he was driven to a wandering life for 3 years, and in 
1686 established his Academy at Attercliffe, where he had no 
fewer than 51 students in three years. Taking advantage of 
the Toleration Act, he returned to Rathmell in 1689, where he 
remained until his death in 1698. In the year 1695 he had 80 
students and one assistant tutor. In all some 303 pupils 
passed through his hands, of whom 110 became Dissenting 
ministers, while many of the rest entered other liberal pro- 
fessions. With the passing of the founder the Academy was 
scattered : some of the students went on to Manchester and 
others to Sheffield where Academies had been founded by former 
pupils of Frankland. 

Another notable member of the group of early Academies was 
established by John Woodhouse in 1663 at Sheriffhales in 
Shropshire. At one time he had between 40 and 50 students 
under his care. Among his pupils were many like Robert 
Harley and Henry St. John who achieved considerable promin- 
ence in later life. Of the course of study at Sheriffhales we 
have an account by Toulmin” which may be taken as more or 
less typical of the work of the early Academies in general. 
“ The students were conducted through a course of lectures on 
logic, anatomy and mathematics, beginning usually with the 
first. . . . These were followed by lectures in physics, ethics 
and rhetoric. They were heard successively in Greek and 
Hebrew, at other times of the day or week. A law lecture was 
read one day in the week to those who had entered at the Inns 
of Court, or were designed for the law: and they who were 
intended for the pulpit were conducted through a course of 
theological reading.’’ Then follows a formidable list of authors 
who were read and expounded in class. These include Grotius, 
Baxter, Stillingfleet, Ramus, Gassendi, Descartes, Henry More, 
Baronius, Littleton, Coke on Littleton, Calvin, and many 
others, covering between them the wide fields of natural 
theology, logic, mathematics, geography, physics, anatomy, 
ethics, metaphysics, rhetoric, law and theology. ‘In all 
lectures,’ continues Toulmin, ‘the authors were strictly 
explained and committed to memory, at least as to the sense 
of them. On one day, an account of the lecture of the pre- 
ceding day was required before a new lecture was read: and 
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on Saturday a review of the lectures of the five days before was 
delivered. When an author had been about half gone through, 
they went that part over again ; and so the second part passed 
under a second perusal; so that every one author was read 
three times. And after this they exercised one another by 
questions and problems on the most difficult points that 
occurred.”” The method may not in all points commend itself 
to modern educational theorists, but at least it must be ad- 
mitted that in the range of studies as well as in the thoroughness 
of treatment, there is an immense advance upon the methods 
in vogue in the older schools and universities. Moreover 
Sheriffhales was not content merely with book-work. “‘ Practical 
exercises accompanied the course of the lectures; and the 
students were employed at times in surveying land, composing 
almanacks, making sun-dials of different constructions, and 
dissecting animals.”’ 

Coming down to a later time, Doddridge’s famous Academy 
at Northampton was originally founded at Kibworth in 
Leicestershire by John Jennings in 1715. Doddridge was a 
pupil of Jennings in 1719, and has left us a very full acccount of 
his education at Kibworth. From this it would appear that 
the course was similar to that at Sheriffhales, though a larger 
place still was given to science, while French also was included, 
but “ without regarding the pronunciation, with which Mr. 
Jennings was not acquainted.”’ The Academy was moved to 
Northampton in 1729, when Doddridge became tutor. In 
1733 an attempt was made to suppress it on the ground that 
Doddridge was teaching without episcopal licence, but the 
proceedings were squashed by the personal intervention of 
George II. During the 22 years of Doddridge’s work at 
Northampton the Academy exercised a widespread influence. 
Students came from all parts of the United Kingdom, and even 
from Holland. Many of them afterwards rose to positions of 
considerable prominence in the various professions. The 
curriculum exhibits a marked tendency to subordinate linguistic 
to scientific studies. Doddridge was prepared to give instruc- 
tion in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French where these 
languages were required for special purposes, but took the 
view that for the ordinary student science was much more 
important.’® After Doddridge’s death in 1751, the Academy 
became a theological institution and moved to Daventry. 

One of the last of the Dissenting Academies in the sense of a 
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school of all the faculties as distinct from a purely theological 
seminary, was that which was founded at Warrington in 1757, 
with a view to the liberal education of youth not merely for the 
ministry and other learned professions, but also for commercial 
pursuits. There is a distinctly modern note about this 
Academy, which addressed itself to the education of merchants 
and bankers as well as of ministers, doctors and lawyers. It 
had many distinguished tutors, including the celebrated Joseph 
Priestley, whose H'ssay on a course of Liberal Education for Civil 
and Active Life (1765) is a sustained plea for a thorough 
revision of the whole plan of education in the light of modern 
needs. In particular he advocates a wider study of history 
and geography as an indispensable preparation for usefulness 
in civil and active life, thus maintaining and extending the 
realist tradition which had always been the characteristic 
feature of the Academies. Indeed, although cut off from the 
main body of Dissent by its Unitarian associations, the Academy 
at Warrington represents the fullest expression of that broader 
and more humane conception of education which had been 
the distinctive contribution of Puritanism and Nonconformity 
through two centuries. During the 25 years of its existence 
the Warrington Academy was the centre of a brilliant literary 
and scientific coterie that gave it the name of the ‘“ Athens of 
the North.”’ From 1783 it passed through many vicissitudes, 
and is now represented by Manchester College, Oxford. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the Dissenting 
Academies as schools of general education began to decline. 
We cannot do more than mention the chief causes: (1) The 
growth of Unitarianism which led the orthodox Academies to 
demand from their students confessional credentials, and so to 
become frankly denominational institutions. (2) The growth 
of private schools as profitable investments, the Academies 
having suggested the idea that the ‘new’ education could be 
made to pay.’® The Government Report to which I have 
referred several times tells us” that ‘‘ When Protestant Non- 
conformists were allowed to follow the teaching profession 
(Statute of 1779), a great number of new private schools, 
partly modelled on the older academies, were established, 
especially in the towns, to meet the needs of merchants and 
manufacturers who demanded a more practical education for 
their sons than that provided in the Endowed Schools. These 
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private schools had many faults and weaknesses, but they were 
more receptive of new ideas and more ready to experiment than 
the old foundations, and subsequent reforms in the curriculum 
can be traced largely to their influence.’ Those of the 
Academies that survived either became Public Schools of the 
Mill Hill type, or became theological seminaries for the training 
of Dissenting ministers. Thus Doddridge’s Academy became 
one of the contributory streams out of which the London 
Congregational Institution known as Hackney and New 
College took its rise. The broader work of the Dissenting 
Academies had been accomplished. They had made their 
contribution to educational theory and practice. During a 
period in which the older educational institutions of the 
country were languishing under the domination of outworn 
ideals, the Academies had been making steady progress towards 
a more modern and more practical goal. “* The spirit animating 
the Dissenters was that which had moved Ramus and Comenius 
in France and Germany, and which in England had actuated 
Bacon and later Hartlib and his circle. The Academies were 
the first institutions in England to put into practice the realistic 
theories which had found expression in the works of a series of 
writers from Rabelais and Montaigne, Mulcaster and Elyot, to 
Bacon, Comenius, Milton, and Petty. It was in the academies 
alone that . . . an attempt was made to meet the changing 
needs of the time. . . . Inso far as they taught ‘ modern’ 
subjects, and employed the newest methods advocated by the 
educational reformers, and opened their doors to the ‘ people,’ 
they exerted a true realistic influence and thus became the 
forerunners of the modern Universities in our commercial 
centres.”** Thus, having accomplished their work of moder- 
nizing English education, they were content to pass out of 
existence ; but their ideals, expanding with changing outlooks 
and changing needs, still live in the schools and Universities of 
to-day. 


E. J. Price. 
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-Mary Rowles Jarvis 


near Bristol—where for a number of years her husband, 

the Rev. George Jarvis, has been the minister of Whiteshill 

Congregational Church—Nonconformity, and indeed the 

Christian Church generally, has lost one of its truest modern poets. 

She would have disapproved of the word “ lost,’’ however, and 

we only allow it to stand here in a very restricted sense. She hada 
strong sweet faith that 


B the death of Mary Rowles Jarvis recently at Hambrook, 


Upon that wayside sleep which men call death 
Look down the stars of God. 


Moreover, she can never be lost to those who have found in her 
poems beauty and truth and the presence of God. For such she 
remains—like all poets of inspiration—an enduring friend with an 
abiding message. 

This is not a memoir, but an appreciation. But it should just 
be mentioned that she was born in 1853, that she was a life-long 
Congregationalist—her early associations being with Southgate 
Church, Gloucester, where she is still remembered by some who 
went to Sunday School with her—and that she was an active and 
valuable partner with her husband in his pastoral work. She 
was a frequent contributor of verse to local papers, and in 1883, 
when she published a selection of poems under the title Sunshine 
and Calm, she began to win wider recognition ; two of her hymns 
are included in the Congregational Hymnary, while fortunate 
possessors of St. Olave’s Hymnal will recall the many quotations 
there from her writings. 

An interesting recollection of her Gloucester days is that some- 
times, when the birthday of her Bible Class teacher came round, 
she prepared and presented to her some verses as a token of esteem 
and love. Part of one such poem may appropriately be quoted 
here from a manuscript—probably the original manuscript—kindly 
lent by Miss Lizzie Davis, whose mother was the loved and honoured 
teacher mentioned. 


SABBATH THOUGHTS. 


How sweet to us the hallowed rest 
Our welcome Sabbath brings ! 
At times our spirits almost hear 
The sound of angel wings, 
As folding back life’s weekday cares, 
They shield our hearts from worldly snares, 
And bid our thoughts, our hopes, and prayers, 
Arise to holier things. 
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With ever deepening love and joy 
We hail this day of days ; 

Its hours speed by on golden wings, 
Freighted with prayer and praise ; 

It is a spring in desert strand, 

A “shadow in a weary land,” 

A beacon lit by God’s own hand 
To guide with cheering rays. 


The joys are many, but to me 
his one seems passing sweet— 

With sweet heart fellowship again 

Our Bible Class to meet ! 
Greeting with love our teacher dear, 
Though not content with learning here, 
Teacher and taught alike draw near 

To learn at Jesu’s feet. 


The poem, which is too long to be quoted in full, ends on the thought 
of the members of the class reunited in heaven. While it does 
not, of course, show the maturity of thought or the richness of 
expression so noticeable in her later writings, it is surely worth 
recording as an unusual witness to the good old-fashioned attach- 
ment of class to teacher in bygone days. 

Many expressions of the high esteem in which her poems have 
been held by prominent Free Churchmen might be quoted. Dr. 
Arnold Thomas spoke of her ‘“‘ genuine poetic feeling ’’ and “ fine 
felicity of phrase”’; the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, the eminent 
hymnologist, said she had ‘“‘a genuine lyric gift consecrated to 
high and holy themes”; Dr. Alexander Smellie wrote of one. of 
her books that “from cover to cover everything is musical and 
fragrant and gracious.” 

Her love of Nature, her sense of the divine spirit immanent 
there, and her happy choice of words to express these thoughts, 
may be illustrated by the following lines, which remind one 
irresistibly of a verse in Gray’s “‘ Elegy ” : 


God hath His solitudes, unpeopled yet, 
Save by the peaceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, He hath set 
The hiding of His power. 


Year after year His rains make fresh and green 
Lone wastes of prairie, where, as daylight goes, 
Legions of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
Their curven petals close. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 
The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 
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This is, of course, but a fragment of a poem which in its entirety 
beautifully expounds the theme that ‘‘ All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord.” i 

She undoubtedly had a striking power of illustrating Scripture 
truth in verse, which, once heard, becomes fixed in the mind and 
is ever afterwards an inevitable part of one’s thought upon certain. 
texts. The present writer well remembers the thrill with which 
he discovered the following verses : 


Not in the tumult of the rending storm, 
Not in the earthquake or devouring flame, 
But in the hush that could all fear transform, 
The still small whisper to the Prophet came. 


O Soul, keep silence on the mount of God, 

Though cares and needs throb round thee like a sea, 
From supplications and desires unshod 

Be still, and hear what God shall say to thee. 


All fellowship hath interludes of rest, 

New strength maturing in each poise of power : 
The sweetest Alleluias of the blest 

Are silent for the space of half an hour. 


Not as an athlete wrestling for a crown, 
Not taking heaven by violence of will, 
But with thy Father as a child sit down, 
And know the bliss that follows his ‘‘ Be still.”’ 


Similarly, her fine development of the Master’s thought shrined 
in the words, ‘‘ She hath done what she could ; she hath anointed 
my body aforehand for the burying,’ invariably comes to mind 
when that story is read. It cannot be given here, as this brief 
appreciation must draw to a close. 

In conclusion, however, we must recur to the thought dealt with 
at the commencement—her faith that death is but a “ wayside 
sleep’ ; she wrote many sonnets of great beauty, but one of the 
very finest is that entitled ‘‘ Every Sunset a Promise.” We must 
forbear to quote it in full, but the closing words certainly belong 
here, in view of her own recent passing. 


Life’s setting sun, 
Whose slow departing but as death. we know, 
Makes heaven’s high dawning. Where, with blinding tears 
We whisper ‘“‘ Ended !”’, angels write, “‘ Begun !”’. 


RopERIO DUNKERLEY. 
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The Romance of a Colonial Church. 


HEN the battle of Blaauwberg Strand was fought in 
the summer heat of January, 1806, another was 
added to the roll of decisive battles. Then the Cape 
passed for the second time into the possession of 

Great Britain, and this time finally. 

The first troops to land were the men of the Highland 
Brigade, and the only accident was the loss of a boat, capsized 
in the surf, containing forty men of the 93rd regiment. This 
regiment, the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, were 
making history, but as they marched across the scorching 
sands, after having been cooped up on board crowded transports 
for five months, they were marching to more than the addition 
of “ Blaauwberg ” to the battle honours on their flag. 

After eight years at the Cape the Highlanders sailed for 
home. A leaf from the record book of the old Cape Town 
Church tells of their going. It is dated April 24th, 1814: 


** Yesterday the 93rd regiment embarked on the Baring, the 
Nestor, and the Norfolk. The church in the regiment included 
in its ranks one hundred and twenty privates, four drummers, 
six corporals, eight sergeants, twelve wives of privates, and the 
wife of the adjutant, in all one hundred and fifty-seven members. 
In the number there were six elders and deacons, twenty assistant 
elders, the church secretary and the treasurer. Every member 
departed with a certificate of membership, such certificate being 
lodged with the elders.” 


That Highland regiment, marching to the transports lying 
in Table Bay, deserves a place beside the Ironsides of Cromwell, 
the saints of Havelock, and the praying stalwarts of Stonewall 
Jackson. Marching past the white and yellow houses of 
-old Cape Town, looking up for the last time at the flat roofs 
or the thick thatch and waving farewells to the Dutch folk 
sitting on their stoeps, a kilted regiment of veterans who 
had won the Cape for Britain... but more! A Church 
was on the march ! 

When the Highlanders landed at the Cape there was a 
religious society in its ranks, and a revival in the regi- 
ment had brought a large proportion of the soldiers under 
“conviction.” The Rev. George Thom, a missionary of the 
London Society, had been persuaded to continue at the 
Cape and minister to the influx of English-speaking people 
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rather than to proceed to the natives on the frontier. The 
religious society of the regiment was transformed into a 
church, and it was organized after the Puritan model and 
ruled with Puritan strictness. The records of the infant 
church tell of the rules against ‘‘sins of the flesh,” especially 
the over-indulgence in the use of strong drink, and any lapse 
was followed by swift reprimand, or suspension. 

When the 93rd sailed from the Cape in 1814 a mere skeleton 
of a church was left. Twenty-seven members, of whom not 
ten were civilians, kept the church in being. Fortunately 
another regiment of saints arrived, another Highland regiment, ~ 
the Seaforths, and when their turn to be relieved came they 
left South Africa with a duly constituted church in the regiment. 

Thus the first English church in South Africa owed its 
organized existence to a regiment of veterans of the Napoleonic 
wars, and the first English church in South Africa was of the 
Congregational Order. 

There was a prelude to the romance of the organization 
of the church. About the time the British fleet took possession 
of the Cape for the first time, in 1795, the first missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society landed in South Africa, 
and found a prepared atmosphere of sympathy and under- 
standing. The thrill of the great revival had been felt in 
South Africa. The saintly Hollander, Van Lier, had but a 
brief ministry in Cape Town, but when he passed on—still 
a young man—there was another to catch the torch ere it 
fell. A young South African, M. C. Vos, was a man with 
as great a concern for the heathen as his loved master, and 
his first sermon was preached on the commission of our Lord 
which sends all missionaries forth. Mr. Vos was ready to 
welcome Dr. Van der Kemp, and to discuss with him the 
formation of a South African Society on the model of the 
London and Amsterdam societies for sending missionaries 
forth in the Name. : 

In the very first year of the nineteenth century the second 
company of missionaries arrived at the Cape. Of their 
number was an earnest young man, James Read, anxiously 
seeking opportunity whilst waiting the moment when he 
could follow his colleagues to the frontier. Like the great 
apostle he resolved to speak to his own countrymen, and 
the way was opened by the authorities of the Groote Kerk. 
At that time there were only two churches in Cape Town, 
the Groote Kerk of the Dutch Reformed Church at the foot of 
the Company’s Gardens, and the Lutheran Church almost 
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on the sea-shore. The sympathy of the Dutch Consistory 
is a tribute to the memory of the saintly Van Lier, and to 
the influence of Mr. Vos. 

Thus the first sermon preached to Englishmen in South 
Africa since the coming of Van Riebeek was preached in a 
Dutch church, by a young man sent out to be a missionary. 

The South African Missionary Society erected a chapel in 
Cape Town: this Society, designed ‘for promoting the extension 
of the Kingdom of God,’ worked for many years in great 
harmony with the missionaries of the London Society. It 
was in this chapel built for the slaves that the first English 
church found a home. 

The old chapel is still used by the descendants of the old 
slaves, and its ministrations continued by earnest Dutch- 
men of like spirit to Mr. Vos. It is interesting to remember 
that for years a boarding-house stood opposite the chapel, 
and at this house many of the great missionaries stayed 
before they trekked to the north, and on the stoep were final 
“* Good-byes ” said. 

In the records of African travel there is no quainter figure 
than the Rev. John Campbell, the minister of Kingsland 
chapel, and the first deputation from the London Society. 
On his first visit, with tall hat and umbrella to face the perils 
of the wilds, he preached in the old slave chapel to a congre- 
gation of four hundred, “largely composed of men of the 
garrison, from the 93rd and 71st regiments, and the 21st 
dragoons’”’ (The 7lst was another Highland regiment, the 
Light Infantry.) Then, cheered by his responsive congregation, 
the good man shouldered his gingham umbrella and went into 
the hinterland, the queerest mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity who ever published travel tales. 

In 1818 Dr. Philip took charge of the Independent Church 
and immediately set about to provide it with a home of its 
own. Union chapel was built in the heart of the town, in 
Church Square, and it speaks of the influence of the Church 
in those early days, when there were not 1,500 English-speaking 
people in Cape Town, to know that the regular congregation 
was at least three hundred. 

Union chapel was an interesting experiment. It was an 
attempt to gather all races into a common fold. The mis- 
sionary spirit prompted the purpose, very warmly approved 
by the Directors at home. Most of the coloured people were 
slaves, and neither master nor servant felt quite at home in 
social worship in the same building, so the coloured people 
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petitioned for their own chapel. Then the old Barrack 
Street Chapel was built, and a man of colour in whose name the 
birds sing, Vogelgésang, was set aside to assist Dr. Philip, and 
to minister to his own folk. Yet the first purpose remained 
associated with the Union chapel, and ‘Missionary chapel’”’ 
it remained in common speech until the lamentable exodus 
to Caledon Square. 

On the slopes of Table Mountain grow the trees with leaves 
of silver. You press the leaves, sentimental folk, and in your 
books they retain something of their first beauty, and flutter 
to the ground when you turn the pages! The story of the 
old Cape Town Church is full of gathered silver leaves, fluttering 
to the ground. with every turning page. There is the story 
of the South African Lydia, the woman of mature years, with 
a share of sorrow and bereavement beyond the common lot, 
a convert of Van Lier, and eager to be of use to the slaves. 
So when Van der Kemp arrived the Widow Smith welcomed 
him, and when for a time there was no missionary at Bethels- 
dorp, she carried on the work amongst the Hottentots at the 
frontier station. It was this woman of homely presence 
and a common-place name who cared for Dr. Van der Kemp 
during his last illness, and at last closed his eyes. 

Fluttering leaves falling from the pages of the old records 
tell of the visit of many passers-by calling at the tavern of 
the oceans. John Williams, with his recruits for the South 
Seas, called at the’ old church for fellowship and his farewell 
meeting, whilst the Camden anchored in Simon’s Bay, and 
then sailed to his martyrdom. Moffat and then Livingstone 
tarried awhile before their long trek north. The two Quakers, 
James Backhouse and George Walker, fresh from their visit 
of concern to the Penal Settlements and on their way to visit 
all the missionary stations in South Africa, stopped here 
to establish the first Total Abstinence Society in South Africa. 
Backhouse, a York nurseryman, in the handfuls of seed he 
scattered here and there, left behind him trees which still 
flourish, and his name is preserved in the name of a township. 

To-day South African Congregationalism has been out- 
stripped by other Churches according to the tabulated returns 
of census forms, but there is no Church with such a wealth 
of romantic memories. A land without ghosts is too lonely to 
be the home of men, and the story of the old church at Cape 
Town is fragrant with clinging presences, whilst the moderns 
who carry on the work of the pioneers cannot escape from 
the subtle influence of the forgotten. Grorce WALKER. 
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Some Baxter Notes. 


HICH version of the Bible did Baxter use? Usually 
that of 1611. But sometimes he ventured on un- 
authorized versions. The title-page of the third part 

of A Christian Directory has 1 Tim. 37° “the Church of the 
living God, (as) A pillar and basis of the truth.’’ More in- 
terestingly, it has Eph. 4** thus, ‘‘ That we henceforth be no 
more Children, tossed to and fro, and carryed about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the cogging (or sleight) of men”; and 
goes on with some more free translation. But about this word 
““cogging.”’ “Cheating at dice. Underhand dealing, deceit. 
Deceitful flattery ; fawning”: the New. English Dictionary 
adds an instance which suggests the possible source of Baxter’s 
version. 

In 1656 there was published at Dublin a smallish octavo 
volume—The summe of diverse sermons preached in Dublin, 
before the L. Deputie Fleetwood, and the Commissioners of 
Parliament for the affairs of Ireland. Wherein the doctrine 
of infant-baptism is asserted, and the main objections of Mr. 
Tombs, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Blackwood, and others, Answered. By 
Samuel Winter, D.D., Provost of Trinitie College near Dublin. 
So runs the title-page, and also bears some Scripture texts 
showing that the author thought he could improve on the 
authorized version. That by the way, for the passage relevant 
to our purpose is on p. “ 176’’ (177), where we read, “‘ Hence 
it is that they being but children are tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrin by the slight («vBeta 
the cogging of the die) of men.’ Presumably Baxter had 
been reading the Provost. 


Arising from the previous paragraph. There is a copy of 
Winter’s book at the British Museum. On its fly-leaf is 
written, “‘ Beverley, July 5th 1697. The gift of a Friend. 
Sum Ex Libris Thomae Bradbury.” “From Leeds, in 1697, 
Bradbury went to Beverley, as a supply ” : so says the article 
in the D.N.B. And there too occurs the name of Winter. 
Bradbury “left two daughters, one married (1744) to John 
Winter, brother to Richard Winter, who succeeded Bradbury, 
and father to Robert Winter, D.D., who succeeded Richard.”’ 
The Provost had five sons. We should like to hear what 
the genealogists make of the situation. 
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More interesting than its copy of Winter’s sermons is the 
B.M.’s copy of the first edition of Baxter’s Directory. No 
name is on the fly-leaf, but the red leather binding and the 
crowns thereon lead us to assume that if there were an 
inscription it should run, Sum ex libris Caroli Regis secunds. 
It must be identical with the copy mentioned by Grosart in 
his bibliography of 1868 as then in the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Thompson, of Ardwick, Manchester. How His Majesty 
came by the volume can only be matter of speculation. Per- 
haps it was a presentation copy “with the author’s 
compliments,” or whatever words Baxter would use to 
that effect. How much His Majesty read of the volume can 
also only be matter of speculation. Perhaps his roving eye 
lighted with a smile on this to those contemplating marriage : 

. it is no small patience which the natural imbecillity of the 
Female sex requireth you to prepare. Except it be very few 
that are patient and man-like, Women are commonly of potent 
Fantasies, and tender, passionate, impatient spirits, easily cast 
into anger, or jealousie, or discontent : and of weak understandings, 
and therefore unable to reform themselves. They are betwixt a 
man and a child: Some few have more of the man, and many 
have more of the child ; but most are but in a middle state.” 


A. G. Marruiws. 
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Cromwelliads, the Wesleys, and the Duke 
of Wellington. 


N the British Museum (Davy’s Suffolk MSS. ; MSS. Addit. 
19118, ff. 54-63) is a pedigree of the Bendish? family 
which is, perhaps, as trustworthy as some other documents 
of the same kind. It begins with a certain Peter de 

Westley who flourished in the reigns of King John and Henry 
Ilt. A few generations later one of his descendants took the 
name of Benedicite, whence presumably the Bendishes’ sur- 
name. A Bendish was, the pedigree says, at the Siege of 
Calais and another was at Agincourt. It would be interesting 
to know whether John and Charles Wesley could claim descent 
from the original de Westley. If so, Cromwell’s great grand- 
children, through Bridget Bendish, were cousins, many times 
removed, of the Wesleys and also of the father of the Duke 
of Wellington, for whom see the last pages of Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s Hetty Wesley. 

This may remind some of our older members of a remarkable 
paper published some forty years ago by a Congregational 
minister—Henry Kendall of Darlington—who set everybody 
talking of his ‘“‘ Kinship of Man.” He proved to his own 
satisfaction and to the satisfaction of many others that every 
human being is a blood relative of every other human being ; 
so, whether we trust pedigrees or not, the Wesleys and the 
Cromwelliads were akin. 


PEPYS. 

John Pepys of Cottenham married Elizabeth Bendish— 
hence a Bendish was Samuel Pepys’s “‘ Cozen”’ (Diary, Oct. 
4, 1660), and Pepys comes into the Cromwellian circle. 


THOMAS BENDISH THE ELDER. 

Bridget Bendish’s father-in-law was admitted a member 
of the Independent Church at Great Yarmouth, April 15th, 
1644. On July 16th, 1645, he was appointed to exercise his 
gifts at the weekly meetings there. All his children, Bridget’s 
husband included, were baptized in the Congregational Church 
at Great Yarmouth. ; 

MRS. HENRY BENDISH. 

Bridget’s son, Henry Bendish, married Mary or Martha 
Shute, sister of Shute Barrington, first Viscount Barrington, 
who represented the Dissenting interest in Parliament in 
the days of George I. Mary or Martha Shute may have 


1See my article, ‘“‘ Bridget Bendish”’ (Congregational Quarterly, VI., 427). 
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been the heroine of the following adventure as recorded 
in the London Journal, January 10th, 1729/30 : 

“On Sunday morning, Mrs. Bendish, coming to town 
from her home at Chingford and seeing in Epping Forest 
a person whom she suspected to be a Highwayman, she took 
off her rings and watch, which she concealed in her coach 
with her gold ; Soon after, the fellow came up, ordered her 
to let down the glass and then demanded her green purse 
which at this time she had prepared for him, having put in 
3/6 and some halfpence and tied in a‘hard knot; he then 
asked for her watch and rings, but seeing she had neither, 
he told her she might go on, and if she met two persons at 
the bottom of the hill, she need only say ‘ Poor Robin’ and 
they would not molest her.” 

This Mrs. Bendish may have been the wife of ‘‘ Henry 
Bendish, Esq., of Chinkford in Essex, said to have died very 
rich’ at his house in Bedford Row. (Hooker’s Weekly 
Miscellany, May 19, 1740 ; London Magazine, 1740, p. 249.) 

A Henry Bendish (son of above) died at Chingford in 1753. 
SHUTE BARRINGTON. 

About the time of the South Sea Bubble some Whigs and 
Protestant Dissenters indulged in a “ flutter” called the 
Harburgh Lottery. The scandal was made much of by 
certain newspapers and gave occasion for enquiry by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, whose report fills many 
columns in the Parliamentary History. As a result Shute 
Barrington, first Viscount Barrington, was expelled the 
House. But according to D.V.B. Walpole owed him a grudge 
and seized this opportunity to satisfy it. Of Barrington, 
Robert Mackewen said (Funeral Sermon, 1735) that he was 
“chosen into parliament by the town of Berwick without 
a bribe, and might have been a Candidate at the last election 
would his principles have permitted him to give a bribe of 
forty pounds.” Happily for Henry Bendish he had declined 
to become a Trustee for the lottery. In Applebee's Weekly 
Journal (July 23, 1720) and Mist’s Weekly Journal (March 2, 
1722/3) were some not very complimentary remarks, but 
according to advertisements in the Daily Post (Feb. 14, 1722/3) 
and Daily Courant (Feb. 16 and 23, 1722/3), except for a 
very inconsiderable number, all the subscribers had been 
repaid and daily attendance was given in Throgmorton House 
for the repayment of the small remainder. So the Abneys, 
Barringtons, Bendishes, Hartopps and others seem to have 
discharged their liabilities in full. W. J, Pavtine Wricur. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE annual meeting of the Society was held in May and 
the Officers were duly re-elected, and the balance- 
sheet, which is printed below, was accepted. The 
Rev. A. G. Matthews gave an extremely interesting 

paper on “ Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity ” which is printed 
within. 

The next meeting of the Society is to be held in the Westcliff 
Congregational Church (junction of King’s Road and Leigh 
Road) on Tuesday, October 7th, at 4.30 p.m. The meeting 
of the Council of the Congregational Union is to be held in the 
same building, and so it should be handy for such members 
of the Society as are also members of the Council. The speaker 
is Dr. W. T. Whitley, and the subject “‘ Nonconformity in the 
Middle Ages.” Dr. Whitley has done yeoman service for the 
Baptist Historical Society as Editor of its journal and as the 
guide of many research students. His two volumes on the 
works of John Smyth will stand for all time and his History 
of British Baptists long be the standard work on its subject. 
Members of the Society are specially urged to be present on 
this occasion. 

* * * * 

The Centenary of the Congregational Union next year will 
lay special burdens on the Society, and we trust that one of 
the ways of celebrating it will be a great accession to its mem- 
bership. A campaign is being started with the aim of increas- 
ing the number of members to 1,000. If that is to be successful 
every member must lend a hand. The decreasing Balance in 
the Balance Sheet shows the great need for increased income. 

* * * * 


The Rev. C. B. Cockett’s article on the centenary of Congre- 
gationalism in Australia fits in well with previous articles on 
denominational life in the Colonies—the Rev. D. L. Nichol’s 
on Newfoundland, and the Rev. George Walker’s on Cape 
Colony. Far too little is known in this country of the spread 
of Congregationalism in the Colonies, and these articles, we 
hope, will serve both to shed light and to stimulate interest. 

We print in this issue the first instalment of a bibliography 
of Baxter, which will, we know, be warmly welcomed by 
students. 

cd * * 


A 
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Further casa to the Crippen Memorial Fund are 


as follows : 

£ a. d. 
Already acknowledged as ef Baar, 2a 8 

Wimbledon Congregational Church, 
per Rev. J. Beeby .. em ite sit 4 4.0 
Mr. A.C. Young... dis Re os ue 10 0 
Rev. George Walker ie Es a 5 0 
Mrs. and Rev. A.G. Matthews .. ‘s “i 5 0 0 
Anonymous Donor ; A ap .- 200 0 0 
£5o7 O° 9 


The Fund is being administered by the Memorial Hall 
Trustees, and the money has been invested in the names of 
Mr. J. Bradley Holmes, the Secretary of the Trust, and Dr. 
Albert Peel. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
SUMMARISED ACCOUNT OF RECEIPTS & PAYMENTS, 1928. 


Receipts. £03 Se Expenditure. ££ s. d. 
Jan. 1. 
To Balance forward 49 14 5 Printing Transactions 43 17 6 
Subscriptions, 1929 .. 31 3 0 Postages, etc. is 2 Br 
Arrears ; -- 510 0 Hire of Hall and 
SubscriptionsinAdvance 1 5 0 Speaker’s Exs. .. 2 2 0 
Sale of Transactions .. 615 4 Friends’ Historical 
Society .. os 5 0 
Record Cards << 2 ee 
Cheque Book and 
Rubber Stamp .. 9 6 
Balance in hand, 
31st Dec., 1929 ., 4215 3 
£94 7 9 : £94. 7 9 


Audited and found correct, 
CYRIL LEE DAVIS, 
18th February, 1930. Hon. Auditor. 
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Mr. Pepys and Nonconformity. 


WO portraits of Mr. Pepys adorn the walls of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Only the earlier belongs 
to the period of the Diary. It was painted by John 
Hayles in 1666, when its subject was about thirty- 
three. He is in flowing brown periwig, wearing an “ India 
gowne ”’ hired for the occasion, with a scarf loosely knotted 
round his neck; in his hand is a copy of his song Beauty 
Retire. The portrait alongside represents someone who is 
clearly “no gentleman ”’ ; in very plain attire, a narrow white 
band about his brown coat collar ; his head of hair is a rough 
one ; his left eye squints forbiddingly ; in his hand is a book. 
It is John Bunyan. The author of the Diary hangs side by 
side with the author of that other masterpiece of self- 
revelation, Grace Abounding. As far as the east is from the 
west, so great is the difference between the two, between 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman of the town of Carnal Policy and the 
Pilgrim fleeing from the City of Destruction, haunted by his 
“hot unmanageable thoughts.” 

What then has Mr. Pepys to do with Nonconformity ? 
He was certainly not a Nonconformist, but when he envisaged 
the human scene about him in that magic mirror of his the 
Nonconformists inevitably came into the picture, and, what 
was not inevitable, they appear in a more or less favourable 
light. Not that we are to expect too much from the diarist. 
He never proposed to give an account of public affairs, nor was 
he “in the know” ecclesiastically. Though he numbered a 
bishop (Fuller) among his friends and once dined at Lambeth 
with the Archbishop, who was “‘ mighty kind to me, particularly 
desiring my company another time, when less company there,” 
we may suspect him of having a good slice of the layman’s 
anti-clericalism in his composition. Certainly he was not 
“churchy ” ; but ecclesiastical affairs interested him as did 
all other human affairs; nil humanum alienwm—never was 
man more entitled to the claim than Pepys. 

Brought up in the days when Puritanism was in the ascendant, 
despite his ‘‘ enjoying nature ”’ and the obviously unpuritanical 
character of his general outlook upon life, Pepys retained 
something of his early training. He conformed at the 
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Restoration as a matter of course. We can follow in his 
journal the progressive stages of the Prayer Book’s reap- 
pearance. 


“22 July 1660, Lord’s Day. Home, and at night and a chapter 
read ; and I read prayers out of the Common Prayer Book.” 

“6 Aug., Lord’s Day. ‘“‘ After dinner to St. Margaret’s (West- 
minster), where the first time I ever heard Common Prayer in that 
Church.” 

4 Nov. “In the morn to our own church (St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street), where Mr. Mills did begin to nibble at the Common Prayer, 
by saying ‘ Glory be to the Father, &c.’ after he had read the two 
psalms ; but the people had been so little used to it, that they 
could not tell what to answer.” The following Sunday, “ This day 
also did Mr. Mills begin to read all the Common Prayer, which I 
was glad of.” 


But when as long as two years later (26 Oct., 1662) Mr. Mills 
first appeared in a surplice Pepys expresses no gladness : 


““it seemed absurd for him to pull it over his ears in the reading- 
pew, after he had done, before all the church, to go up to the pulpitt, 
to preach without it.” 


Neither this comely vestment nor what Anglicans until the 
last few years have been proud to call ‘“ our incomparable 
liturgy ” call forth any more comments. True, under 24 Aug., 
1662, we read : . 


‘** Among other things they tell me that there hath been a dis- 
turbance in a church in Friday Street (St. Matthew’s where Henry 
Hurst was ejected) ; a great many young (people) knotting together 
and crying out “ Porridge ’’ often and seditiously in the church, and 
took the Common Prayer Book, they say, away ; and, some say, 
did tear it ; but it is a thing which appears to me very ominous. 
I pray God avert it.” 


But this remark is obviously due to a fear of disorder, not to 
any feeling for the established ritual. Only two parts of 
church observance really stirred Mr. Pepys—sermons and 
anthems. Of the former he seldom, if ever, fails to give 
some indication of his opinion, even if it be only to say that 
he slept through it. Nor did he confine himself to hearing ~ 
alone ; he was, as his library shows, an assiduous buyer, and 
presumably reader, of printed discourses by both Anglican 
and Nonconformist divines.1. But for the Church of England 


1 The bound volumes of sermons in the Pepys Library, Magdalene Coll.,Cambridge, 
contain about 300 sermons, of which nearly 100 are by Nonconformists or men 
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as such we find no enthusiasm in the Diary, no concern for 
its welfare, no conception expressed that anything of spiritual 
or national moment was at stake in its fortunes. Presumably 
it was to be regarded like the Navy Office, another branch of 
the same Civil Service, and as such to be taken for granted. 
Of Nonconformity Mr. Pepys always speaks with a notable 
impartiality. That, of course, is in part due to the objective 
manner in which he handled his material, but surely in some 
measure due to a sympathy with Dissenters. Note is given 
of passing events, the rising of fanatics under Venner in 1660, 
the executions which followed, as well as other executions, 
such as the death of that intrepid visionary, Major-General 
Thomas Harrison. We get the talk of the day, 31 May, 1662. 


“The Act for Uniformity is lately printed, which, it is thought, 
will make mad work among the Presbyterian ministers. People 
of all sides are very much discontented ; some thinking themselves 
used, contrary to promise, too hardly ; and the other, that they 
are not rewarded so much as they expected by the King. God 
keep us all.” 


Then in due course follows the farewell Sunday, 17 August, 
and the famous description of Bates’s two sermons at St. 
Dunstan’s, by far the most vivid picture of that sad day 
which has come down to us. At the end of September the 
ejections are still the main topic of conversation : 


“The late outing of the Presbyterian clergy by their not 
renouncing the Covenant as the Act of Parliament commands, is 
the greatest piece of state now in discourse. But for ought I see 
they are gone out very peaceably, and the people not so much 
concerned therein as was expected.” 


- Here is his summing up at the end of the year 1662 : 


“The Bishopps are high, and go on without any diffidence in 
pressing uniformity ; and the Rresbyters seem silent in it, and 
either conform or lay down, though without doubt they expect 
a turn, and would be glad these endeavours of the other Fanatiques 


who later became such. Among other books by Nonconformists in the Library 
are George Fox’s Journal (fol. London, 1694, 632 pp. Vol.I. A slip of paper at 
p. 401 is perhaps Pepys’s mark) ; three works by Baxter—The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest (11th ed., 1677), A breviate of the life of Margaret Baxter (1681) and Church 
history abbreviated (1680); Joseph Hill’s The interest of these United Provinces 
(1673) and A dissertation concerning the antiquity of temples (1696); and Bates’s 
Considerations of the existence of God (2nd ed., 1677). The bound vols. entitled 
«Liturgic Controversys”’ contain Vavasor Powell’s The common prayer book noe 
divine service (1660), and The Savoy Declaration of faith and order... in 
congregational churches (1659). 
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would take effect ; there having been a plot lately found, for which 
four have been publickly tried at the Old Bayley and hanged.” 


That is the worst thing to be said about the Presbyters, 
they were fishing in troubled waters. For the rest you will 
never catch Mr. Pepys disliking a Presbyterian because he is 
a Presbyterian ; if he disliked him it was for the much more 
human reason that he was dull or ridiculous, or under suspicion 
of being a humbug. 


‘“‘] June 1662. A Presbyter made a sad and long sermon, which 
vexed me.” ‘‘8 May 1668, to my Lord Crew’s, and there dined ; 
where Mr. Case, the minister, a dull fellow in his talk, and all in the 
Presbyterian manner ; a great deal of noise and a kind of religious 
tone, but very dull.” 


To take off this Presbyterian manner was a well recognized 
form of after-dinner amusement. It was practised even at 
Lambeth, at least on that 14th of May, 1669, when Pepys 
obtained what he had “long longed for,’ an invitation to 
dine with His Grace. 


“‘ Most of the company gone, and I going, I heard by a gentleman 
of a sermon that was to be there ; and so J staid to hear it, thinking 
it serious, till by and by the gentleman told me it was a mockery, 
by one Cornet Bolton, a very gentleman-like man, that behind a 
chair did pray and preach like a Presbyter Scot that ever I heard 
in my life, with all the possible imitation in grimaces and voice. 
And his text about the hanging up their harps upon the willows ; 
and a serious good sermon too, exclaiming against Bishops, and 
crying up of my good Lord Eglinton, till it made us all burst ; 
but I did wonder to have the Bishop at this time to make himself 
sport with things of this kind, but I perceive it was shewn him as 
a rarity ; and he took care to have the room-door shut, but there 
were about twenty gentlemen there, and myself, infinitely pleased 
with the novelty.” 


In all this there is no animus against Nonconformists for 
their Nonconformity, so far as the Drary is concerned. Indeed, 
we can hardly think ourselves indulging in anything but an 
intelligent anticipation if we opine .that its author would 
readily have gone to a conventicle to hear a preacher like 
Bates, had it been safe to do so. But it was not safe, witness 


me sad case of poor Tom Hater, a subordinate at the Navy 
ce. 


“9 May 1663. Up betimes and to my office, whither sooner 
than ordinary comes Mr. Hater desiring to speak a word to me 
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alone, which I was from the disorder of his countenance amused at, 
and so the poor man began telling me that by Providence being 
the last Lord’s day at a meeting of some Friends upon doing of their 
duties, they were surprised, and he carried to the Counter, but 
afterwards released ; however, hearing that Sir W. Batten do hear 
of it, he thought it good to give me an account of it, lest it might 
tend to any prejudice to me. I was extraordinary surprised with 
it, and troubled for him, knowing that now it is out it is impossible 
for me to conceal it, or keep him in employment under me without 
danger to myself. I cast about all I could, and did give him the 
best advice I could, desiring to know if I should promise that 
he would not for the time to come commit the same, he told me he 
desired that I would rather forbear to promise that, for he durst not 
do it, whatever God in His providence shall do with him, and that 
for my part he did bless God and thank me for all the love and 
kindness I have shewed him hitherto. I could not without tears 
in my eyes discourse with him further ... At noon dined at 
home with a heavy heart for the man... to the office, where 
busy late, and so home to supper and bed, with my mind much 
troubled about T. Hater.” 


Pepys spoke to Mr. Coventry about it all next day, and he 
in his turn reported the matter to the Duke of York, with 
the happy result that a few days later we have this entry : 


“He (Coventry) told me that for Mr. Hater the Duke’s word 
was in short that he found he had a good servant, an Anabaptist, 
and unless he did carry himself more to the scandal of the office, he 
would bear with his opinion till he heard further, which do please 
me very much.” 


At the end of the same month Pepys took occasion to call 
Hater’s attention to Parliament’s 


** putting an act out against all sorts of conventicles, and did give 
him good counsel.” 


Three days later (30th May) he was giving a needy Noncon- 
formist something more than good counsel : 


‘So to my brother’s, and there I found my aunt James, a poor, 
religious, well-meaning, good soul, talking of nothing but God 
Almighty, and with so much innocence that mightily pleased me. 
Here was a fellow that said grace so long like a prayer ; I believe 
the fellow is a cunning fellow, and yet I by my brother’s desire 
did give him a crown, he being in great want, and, it seems, a 
parson among the fanatiques, and a cozen of my poor aunt’s, whose 
prayers she told me did do me good among the many good souls 
that did by my father’s desires pray for me when I was cut of 
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the stone, and which God did hear, which I also in complaisance 
did own ; but, God forgive me, my mind was otherwise.” 


A conversation of Nov. 9 of the same year has more about 
Nonconformists. The opinions are those of Robert Blackburn, 
secretary to the Admiralty Committee in Commonwealth 
days and uncle of Pepys’s good friend and servant William 
Hewer ; but they are endorsed in the Diary with an unusual 
heartiness. 


“Mr. Blackburne and I fell to talk of many things, wherein 
I did speak so freely to him in many things agreeing with his sense 
that he was very open to me: first, in that of religion, he makes it 
great matter of prudence for the King and Council to suffer liberty 
of conscience ; and imputes the losse of Hungary to the Turks 
from the Emperor’s denying them this liberty of their religion. 
He says that many pious ministers of the word of God, some 
thousands of them, do now beg their bread: and told me how highly 
the present clergy carry themselves every where, so that they are 
hated and laughed at by every body ; among other things, for their 
excommunications, which they send upon the least occasions almost 
that can be. And I am convinced in my judgment, not only 
from his discourse, but my thoughts in general, that the present 
clergy will never heartily go down with the generality of the 
commons of England; they have been so used to liberty and 
freedom, and they are so acquainted with the pride and debauchery 
of the present clergy. .He did give me many stories of the affronts 
which the clergy receive in all places of England from the gentry 
and ordinary persons of the parish.” 


Blackburn went on to speak of the loyalty of “them that 
they call Fanatiques ’’ whom he described as 


“the most substantiall sort of people, and the soberest . . . of all 
the old army now you cannot see a man begging about the street ; 

. and concludes (and I think with some reason) that “‘ the 
spirits of the old parliament soldiers are so quiett and contented 
with God’s providences, that the King is safer from any evil meant 
him by them one thousand times more than from his own dis- 
contented Cavalier.” 


In due time the Bill against conventicles of which Pepys 
had warned Hater, came into force. Its passage through 
Parliament caused some friction between Lords and Commons, — 
and representatives of both Houses met to adjust their 
differences. Pepys was a thrilled listener. 


“In the Painted Chamber I heard a fine conference between 
some of the two Houses upon the Bill for Conventicles.” 
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But as to the terms of the Act and its enforcement his feelings 
were quite otherwise. On a Sunday in August, 1664, 


“‘ while we were talking came by several poor creatures carried by, 
by constables, for being at a conventicle. They go like lambs, 
without any resistance. I would to God they would either conform, 
or be more wise, and not be catched.” 


That came from Pepys’s heart, and we love him for it. 
Nothing that he ever said about the Established Church and 
its members has the same warm ring of sincerity. In that 
age of loud-mouthed and vindictive passions there were some 
who, if they did not speak out, none the less held by the 
dictates of humanity and common-sense ; among them was 
the man who is now the best known and best Joved figure 
of the day. ‘ 

So much for the more general features of the ecclesiastical 
situation. It remains for us to consider something of what 
the Diary has to tell about individual Nonconformists with 
whom its author was brought into some manner of contact. 
I will confine myself to those, numbering some twenty or more, 
who appear among Calamy’s ejected or silenced ministers 
and Fellows, though in the majority of cases they are mentioned 
in the Diary before Bartholomew, 1662, and then for some 
sermon which Pepys has heard from them. Here are some 
instances : 


“23 Sep. 1660. To the Abbey, where I expected to hear Mr. 
Baxter or Mr. Rowe preach their farewell sermon, and in Mr. 
Symons’s pew I sat and heard Mr. Rowe. Before sermon I 
laughed at the reader, who in his prayer desires of God that He 
would imprint His word on the thumbs of our right hands and 
on the right great toes of our right feet. In the midst of the sermon 
some plaster fell from the top of the Abbey, that made me and 
all the rest in our pew afeard, and I wished myself out.” 


Why Pepys expected to hear Baxter at the Abbey is not 
apparent ; I have been able to find only one reference to his 
preaching at Westminster after the Restoration. The only 
other reference to the great divine is under date of 25 May 1662 : 


“Walked up and down, and looked into many churches, among 
others Mr. Baxter’s at Blackfryers.”’ 


On 12 Aug., 1660, he heard the elder Calamy preach before the 
King at Whitehall. 


“made a good sermon upon these words ‘ To whom much is given, 
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of him much is required.’ He was very officious with his three 
reverences to the King, as others do. After sermon a brave anthem 
of Captain Cooke’s, which he himself sung, and the King was well 
pleased with it.” 


At Whitehall on October 7 he heard Dr. Spurstow, of Hackney 
—‘‘a poor dry sermon.” On Easter Sunday of the following 
year he was at St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, where the preacher 
was “Long Tom of Ludgate,’”’ as Cromwell used to call Dr. 
Thomas Jacomb—‘ A lazy sermon, like a Presbyterian,” 
so Mr. Pepys registers his verdict. In’ February he again 
heard Jacomb, this time at St. Bride’s 


“upon the recovery, and at the request of Mrs. Turner, who came 
abroad this day, the first time since her long sickness. He preached 
upon David’s words, ‘I shall not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord,’ and made a pretty good sermon, though not 
extraordinary. After sermon I led her home, and sat with her, 
and there was the Dr. got before us ; but strange what a command 
he hath got over Mrs. Turner, who was so carefull to get him what 
he would, after his preaching, to drink, and he, with a cunning 
gravity, knows how to command, and had it, and among other 
things told us that he heard more of the Common Prayer this 
afternoon (while he stood in the vestry, before he went up into 
the pulpitt) than he had heard this twenty years.” 


The use of the Prayer Book at St. Bride’s was due to John 
Herring, also among’ the ejected : 


‘tho’ he by reading so much of the Common Prayer as he did, 
hath cast himself out of the good opinion of both sides.” 


He left St. Bride’s before the appointed day, and when on 
August 10 Pepys went to hear Bates at St. Dunstan’s, Herring 
was acting as clerk. 


“Mr. Herring, being lately turned out at St. Bride’s, did read 
the psalm to the people while they sung at Dr. Bates’s, which 
methought is a strange turn.” 


Herring was there also on the following Sunday, that of the 
farewell, and distinguished himself by his extraordinary 
exposition of Scripture : 


“Parson Herring read a psalm and chapters before sermon ; and 
one was the chapter in the Acts, where the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira is. And after he had done, says he, ‘ This is just the 
case of England at present. God He bids us to preach, and men 
bid us not to preach ; and if we do, we are to be imprisoned and 
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further punished. All that I can say to it is, that I beg your 
prayers, and the prayers of all good Christians, for us.’ This was 
all the exposition he made of the chapter in these very words, 
and no more.” 


All these were London ministers. One country minister 
who lost his living figures in a sentence of the Diary, William 
King, of Ashstead, Surrey. The village was one which Pepys 
had known as a boy, and on revisiting it in 1663 he attended 
church, 


“where we had a dull Doctor, one Downe, worse than I think even 
parson King was, of whom we made so much scorn.” 


There is a reference to King in another 17th century diary. 
Under date 26 Sep., 1658, Evelyn noted, 


“Mr. King preach’d at Ashsted on 15 Proverbs 24: A Quaker 
would have disputed with him.” 


It was not only on Sundays and at services that Pepys 
came into touch with Nonconformists. Few things interested 
him more than scientific experiments, then just coming into 
vogue. Among the practitioners of these absorbing pursuits, 
in whose company he was delighted to be found, was Jonathan 
Goddard. Whether that distinguished physician should be 
classed with Dissenters may be a moot point, but he has a 
place in Calamy’s hagiology on the ground that at the Restora- 
tion he lost his post as Warden of Merton College. He then 
withdrew to London where he was most generally known as 
the sole purveyor of a remedy to be used in “ faintings, 
/ iicemi lethargies, or other sudden and alarming onsets.” 

e compound was called ‘‘ Goddard’s drops,” and was “a 
preparation of ammonia with a few irrelevancies added, 
such as skull of a person hanged, dried viper, and the like.” 
He is mentioned more than once in the Diary, most interest- 
ingly just after the Plague, when Pepys himself had heroically 
refused to leave London. Here is the relevant entry of 
22 January, 1666: 


“TI back presently to the Crowne taverne behind the Exchange by 
appointment, and there met the first meeting of Gresham College 
since the plague. Dr. Goddard did fill us with talke, in defence 
of his and his fellow physicians going out of towne in the plague- 
time ; saying that their particular patients were most gone out of 
towne, and they left at liberty ; and a great deal more, &c.” 


On October 13, 1664, Pepys left London for Brampton. 
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Somewhere in Hertfordshire he fell in with an old acquaintance, 
Jeremiah White, once a chaplain in the household of the Lord 
High Protector. White was a remarkable man. In those 
days when Calvinism was only just beginning to totter, he 
was, rarissima avis, a universalist. As daring in politics as in 
theology, he faithfully attended the annual meetings of the 
Calves’ Head Club, when on January 30 it sang its “‘ anniversary 
anthem” and from the calf’s skull drank to the immortal 
memory of “‘the patriots who had relieved the nation from 
tyranny.” There is a familiar and entertaining story, which 
does credit to all parties concerned, that while he was Cromweil’s 
chaplain, Jeremiah fell in love with Frances Cromwell 
and was caught by her father kissing the young lady’s hand. 
He promptly alleged that he was asking her to allow him to 
wed her waiting lady. Whereupon the Protector called for 
the lady in question and a chaplain, and the matter was settled 
without further ado. This story, however, like all such 
stories, is probably more entertaining than true. On 19 
September, 1660, Pepys dined with White and other company 
at the Mitre Tavern, Wood street, and speaks of White “as 
formerly chaplin to the Lady Protectress and still so, and one 
they say that is likely to get my Lady Francess for his wife.” 
So that two years after her father’s death the gossips were 
still busy marrying White and Lady Frances. Anyone 
interested in pursuing Jeremiah’s amorous adventures will 
find at the Bodleian transcripts of some very high-flown love- 
letters written in 1686 and 1687 by Philamon to Philama or 
by Jeremiah White to Mrs. Elizabeth Rogerson. Possibly 
more thorough criticism might prove unfounded the attribution 
of authorship to White. 

In any case, let us return to a road, or perhaps a wayside 
inn, somewhere in Hertfordshire, where on Wednesday, 
13 October, 1664, two travellers are in close conversation : 


“Tn this day’s journey I met with Mr. White, Cromwell’s chaplin 
that was, and had a great deale of discourse with him. Among 
others, he tells me that Richard is, and hath long been, in France, 
and is now going into Italy. He owns publiquely that he do 
correspond, and return him all his money.” 


There followed more conversation about Richard and about 
his father, of whom White said : 


_ “The hand of God is much to be seen that all his children are 
in good condition enough as to estate, and that their relations 
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that betrayed their family are all now either hanged or very 
miserable.” 


In conclusion, a few words about a more intimate friend 
whom Pepys had among the Nonconformists. By birth of 
Yorkshire, by education of Cambridge, Joseph Hill was a 
fellow of Magdalene when Pepys went up in 1650. In October, 
1653, he was one of the two fellows who solemnly admonished 
Pepys and another undergraduate : 


“for having been scandalously over-served with drink ye night 
before. This was done in the presence of all the Fellows then 
resident, in Mr. Hill’s chamber?.”’ 


In February, 1660, when Pepys paid a post-graduate visit 
to his old College that same chamber was the scene of “a 
handsome supper ”’ concerning which we read in the journal 
of an appreciative participant : 


“ I could find that there was nothing at all left of the old preciseness 
in their discourse, specially on Saturday nights. And Mr. Zanchy 
told me that there was no such thing now-a-days among them 
at any time.” 


In July, 1661, Pepys met Hill in London 


“with some women with him whom he took and me into the 
tavern there, and did give us wine, and would fain seem to be 
very knowing in the affairs of state, and tells me that yesterday 
(the end of the Savoy Conference) put a change to the whole state 
of England as to the Church ; for the King now would be forced 
to favour Presbytery, or the City would leave him ; but I heed not 
what he says, though upon enquiry I do find that things in the 
Parliament are in a great disorder.” 


Two years later the two men met again, Hill having in the 
meantime lost his fellowship. 


“T at the office a while, till disturbed by Mr. Hill, of Cambridge, 
with whom I walked in the garden a while, and thence home and 
then in my dining room walked, talking of several matters of state 
till 11 at night, giving him a glass of wine. I was not unwilling 
to hear him talk, though he is full of words, yet a man of large con- 
versation, especially among the Presbyters and Independents ; 
he tells me that certainly, let the Bishops alone, and they will ruin 
themselves, and he is confident that the King’s declaration about 
two years since will bee the foundation of the settlement of the 


1 Magdalene Register, quoted by Wheatley, Diary, I. xvi. 
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Church some time or other, for the King will find it hard to banish 
all those that will appear Nonconformists upon this Act that is 
coming out against them. He being gone, I to bed.” 


Shortly after this Hill crossed to Holland and after various 
vicissitudes settled as minister to the English church at 
Rotterdam, where he remained until his death in 1707. 
He kept in touch, however, with his old friends in England 
in more ways than one. William Millington, the auctioneer, 
wrote to thank him in 1677, “‘for ye great Service done to 
Learning and Learned men in yor first advising & effectually 
setting on foot that admirable & Universally approved of 
way of selling Librarys by Auction amongst us.”’ Evidently 
Hill was responsible for the sale of the library of Lazarus 
Seaman, also among the ejected, whose books were the first 
to be auctioned in England (1676). From that same library 
Hill obtained the minutes of the London Provincial Assembly 
and presented the volume to Sion College. Nor did he lose 
touch with Pepys, as letters of his at the Bodleian show. 
In September, 1681, he wrote to him from Rotterdam : “being 
tired with the buss. of both parties in London, I retired hither, 
where I live to my owne content in great peace and quietness, 
above the frownes of fortune and below the envy of my 
enemies.” Other letters follow; he sent Pepys ‘ novelles,’ 
and in the capacity of secret service agent, in which he later 
served other Government officials, provided him with informa- 
tion about the Dutch fleet. ‘‘ He would fain seem to be very 
knowing in the affairs of state,” perhaps Pepys remarked 
of his letters as he once did of his conversation. Alas! the 
Diary had then ceased. 

A. G. MarrHews. 


John Jackson. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


We have been able to recover sufficient details of the life of 
John Jackson to shew that one of the early founders and the 
first minister of Protestant Nonconformity in Brentford was 
truly a scholar and a godly man and one well fitted to have 
established a cause which has a worthy history, and which, 
notwithstanding all the religious vicissitudes of over 258 years, 
continues to-day its witness for freedom and for true religion 
unimpeded by any real or formal connexion with the State. 


A. A. WALMSLEY. 
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settlement in New South Wales, and Captain Arthur 

Phillip on Oct. 12th, 1786, was commissioned as 

Governor, with the Rev. Richard Johnson, B.A., as 
chaplain, his commission being signed by Lord Sydney. 

After the change from Botany Bay to “‘ the finest harbour in 
the world” the history of the Dominion of Australia began at 
Sydney, Jan. 26th, 1788. The first Christian service in 
the new Colony was held “‘ under a great tree’? on Sunday, 
Feb. 3rd, 1788, and Canon W. J. Carr-Smith of St. James’s 
Church instituted an Annual Commemoration. This first 
service was attended by the marines, the seamen, and the male 
convicts, and the chaplain’s text was Ps. 116**, “‘ What shall I 
render unto the Lord for all His benefits towards me?”’ The 
first Church in Australia was a wattle and daub structure, 
like the first historical Church at Glastonbury, shaped like a 
T, with a thatched roof. It cost £67, seated 500 people, and 
was opened on Aug. 25th, 1793, to be destroyed by fire on 
Oct. Ist, 1798. A Memorial Cross at the junction of Bligh 
and Hunter Streets, Sydney, where the Church once stood, 
commemorates the beginnings of Christianity in Australia : 
the original Bible rests in St. Philip’s Church, Church Hill. 

Tasmania was circumnavigated by Bass and Flinders and 
colonized from Sydney in 1803 at Hobart Town by Lieutenant 
Bowen, Colonel Collins arriving in 1804. Glowing reports 
induced a good many free settlers to emigrate from England 
in 1822. 

Now in Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, a small group of 
Independents, under the leadership of Mr. Henry Hopkins, met 
for worship, and this father of Congregationalism in Australia 
from 1824 to the close of 1828 approached Christian friends in 
England, and then the London Missionary Society, seeking a 
minister. The Colonial Missionary Society was not estab- 
lished until 1836, and the application emanating from Mr. 
Hopkins in Nov., 1828 was transmitted to Highbury College, 
Islington, Dr. Halley being the Principal. : 


“The Committee directed the resident tutor to place it in the 
hands of the students, and to invite any one of them who might 


Ae HE British Government decided in 1786 to found a 
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be willing to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land to communicate 
with the tutors or the Committee. After some time, the Rev. 
Frederick Miller accepted the invitation and was accordingly 
set apart with a view to the exercise of the Christian ministry in 
Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Miller was ordained on the 23rd April, 
1830, at the Rev. H. F. Burder’s Meeting House in St. Thomas’ 
Square, Hackney.” 


Another early record from Brisbane Street Chapel by Mr. 
Miller tells us that at his ordination 


“the Rev. Robert Halley (the classical tutor at Highbury College) 
delivered an introductory discourse with a view to exhibit the 
spiritual wants of Van Diemen’s Land, and the importance of 
supplying them.” 

The Rev. Dr. Burder, in delivering the charge said : 

“You, my dear brother, if a guardian Providence permit, are 
to settle in a far distant land, but little known to us: you will 
naturally feel interested in enquiring into its peculiarities of soil 
and climate and productions. This curiosity will not need to be 
altogether repressed, but it will need to be restrained within the 
limits of due subordination. It is important to keep in mind 
that you are not to be ambitious of the reputation of a naturalist, 
or a botanist, or a mineralogist, any more than you are to be 
ambitious of the gains of an agriculturalist, or a merchant. You 
go out with higher aims: you are to be occupied in nobler per- 
suits : your concern is not with the soil or its productions, but 
with its living and dying population, you go to save souls from 
death—souls in danger of the wrath to come.” 

So Frederick Miller told this story as Chairman of a Conference 
of Australian Congregationalists at Sydney on Tuesday, 17th 
Feb., 1857, in the Pitt Street Congregational Church. The 
present writer, christened in Pitt Street, a minister of the 
(Miller) Memorial Church, Hobart, wandered recently over Dr. 
Burder’s old church, transformed into the Empress Cinema 
in Mare Street, Hackney, and now suffering a more extensive 

ransformation. The exterior walls are still the same (with 
the windows bricked in because of the window tax), the back 
gallery is there, the graveyard is at the side, but the cinema 
is extending over the site of the manise, and only a small corner 
of the garden remains. 

The Hvangelical Magazine, 1830, contained this paragraph : 

“On Friday, April 23rd, the Rev. Frederick Miller (student at 
Highbury College) was ordained at St. Thomas’ Square, Hackney, 
with a view to the exercise of the Christian ministry at Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Slatterie, of Chatham, offered 
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an introductory prayer ; Mr. Halley, classical tutor at Highbury 
College, delivered a discourse appropriate to the occasion. Mr. 
Collison proposed the usual questions and received the confession 
of faith: Dr. Smith offered the ordination prayer: Mr. H. F. 
Burder (Mr. Miller’s Pastor) gave the Charge and Mr. H. Townley 
concluded with prayer.” 


The Rev. Charles Price stated at Hobart Town in 1880 that 
the Rev. Drs. Burder, Pye Smith, and Halley, and the Revs. 
Messrs. Slatterie, Collison, Townley, Mather, and Davis took 
part in this service. The young minister at. his ordination 
stated : 

*‘T purpose in the strength of my Lord and Master to embrace 
every opportunity of preaching with the utmost plainness, faith- 
fulness, and affection, the glorious gospel of the ever blessed God. 
In order to advance the cause of pure and undefiled religion, I 
shall likewise endeavour to promote by all the means in my power 
the distribution of tracts, and employ such other modes of doing 
good as may be found practicable : with the same view I purpose 
to promote the establishment of Sabbath, Day and Infant Schools.” 
This solemn pledge was earnestly and nobly redeemed, for 

faithfulness, sympathy with the afflicted, earnestness, and activ- 
ity became the leading characteristics of this Empire Builder 
for Christ and Britain: his ordination certificate is treasured 
in the Memorial Church vestry. 

Frederick Miller was born at Hackney on March 8th, 1806. 
When only 8 years of age he was greatly shocked by the death 
of his father: his mother’s influence proved very powerful, 
and she retained it until her death in 1858: being brought up 
in the Church of England he was impressed by his confirmation, 
an eminently pious mother and a faithful clergyman having 
revealed the Christian’s responsibilities in a memorable 
manner. A conversation with the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey and a 
sermon to young people by Mr. James of Birmingham influ- 
enced the youth, who had wasted much time at the theatre 
and perusing works of fiction, which caused “ serious mischief 
to his mind.” 

Subsequently he studied the Scriptures and “ wearied him- 
self with fruitless speculations on the insoluble mysteries of 
God’s Providence and Government.” In July, 1825, he attend- 
ed the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden, and heard ‘“ with 
feelings of the most intense interest and anxiety ”’ a series of 
sermons on the work of the Holy Spirit, by the late Mr. Irving. 
He traces the crisis of his religious decision to a sermon by Dr. 
Burder, on the question, ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s side ?”’ and 

B 
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joined the Independent Chapel at St. Thomas’ Square, Hackney, 
where Dr. Burder was the minister. 

In the Congregational Magazine for 1825 there is an account 
of Hoxton Academy, which became merged in Highbury 
College, Highbury Park, Islington, the foundation stone of which 
was laid on June 28th, 1825, and an illustration of the New 
College appears. We learn also that Henry Foster Burder, 
M.A., a Hoxton student, educated at Glasgow, became third 
tutor at Hoxton Academy in 1810: as minister at St. Thomas’ 
Square he was the successor of Matthew Henry, and the 
Magazine reviews his Lectures on the Essentials of Religion, 
Personal, Domestic and Social,’? and notes his Introduction to 
Juvenile Prize Essays. 

On May 9th, 1828, letters from the Revs. Mr. Stirtevant 
and H. F. Burder recommending Mr. F. Miller as an eligible 
person to be admitted to Hoxton Academy were read, and his 
application was referred to a Committee, which on June 20th, 
1828, reported that the candidate is 22 years of age, spoke from 
1 Tim. 1*5, with a good voice and facility of expression, and 
appears pious and amiable. On Dec. 12th, 1828, the Tutors’ 
report was approved and he was fully admitted. Another 
report was given on Feb. 26th, 1830. 

Frederick Miller had commenced to prepare for the career 
of an architect, but at Highbury College he responded to the 
call to Van Diemen’s Land, and decided to commence his 
ministry in a Colony whose chief associations in English minds 
were convicts and bushrangers. Before leaving for Australia 
he married his cousin, Elizabeth Miller, who was born on June 
19th, 1808, at No. 1, Scots Yard, Bush Lane, Cameron Street, 
London, and baptized in Allhallows Church : her husband was 
the youngest son of her father’s (John Henry Miller) brother, 
Henry, and their new home was found 14,000 miles away from 
London. 

They arrived at Hobart Town, ‘situated on a magnificent 
harbour, overlooked by Mount Wellington, 4,000 feet high, 
on Sept. 22nd, 1830, by the ship Lang, the Pilgrim Father 
(and Mother) of the Australian Congregational ministry. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopkins welcomed them at their residence, and with 
some other friends decided to use the upper room of the house 
of Mr. J. P. Dean in Elizabeth Street, near Wellington Bridge, 
for worship; there the first service was conducted on Oct. 
17th, 1830, about 30 persons being present. It is interesting 
to note that in 1821 the first census gave Tasmania’s popu- 
lation as 7,185, while in 1880 it had grown to 120,000. On 
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Dec. 8th, 1830, the first christening took place, when the three 
daughters of Alec. Macintyre (the first name being Ellen Glen 
McIntyre) opened the Memorial Church Register of Baptisms. 

Mr. Miller first lived in Brisbane Street, and Mr. Hopkins 
gave great help in furnishing the house. The foundation stone 
of the Brisbane Street Independent Chapel was laid on May 
28th, 1831, and the Church Book contains the following entry : 


“On Thursday Evening, 15th March, 1832, a Meeting was held 
at Mr. Miller’s residence of those who having been members of 
Congregational Churches in England, or otherwise, were desirous 
of uniting together in Church fellowship, and of forming them- 
selves into a Christian Church. There were present on that 
occasion nine persons, namely, Rev. F. and Mrs. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Hopkins, Mrs. T. Hopkins, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Jennings, 
Mr. Umphelby, and Mrs. Dean. After singing a hymn, reading 
the Scripture, and prayer, a Church was formed . . . the first 
Congregational Church and pastorate in these Colonies.” 

The Brisbane Street Independent Chapel was opened for 
Public Worship on 20th April, 1832—the land costing £200 and 
the building £1,400—the Revs. A. McArthur, N. Turner 
(Wesleyan) and F. Miller officiating. The Sunday School was 
opened in 1832 and the Berea Sunday School in 1833. 

“The Van Diemen’s Land Home Mission and Christian 
Instruction Society ’’ was formed in the Chapel in Jan., 1834, 
W. Gellibrand, Esq., being the Chairman. The Congregational 
Union of Van Diemen’s Land was established on Sept. 11th, 
1837, at Launceston, the Committee consisting of the Revs. 
F. Miller and J. Nisbet (Hobart Town), C. Price (Launceston), 
the Rev. Joseph Beazley and Messrs. Hopkins, Jennings, 
Weston, and Williams. A letter was despatched to the Church 
at Pitt Street, Sydney, and another to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The Union interested itself in 
the Marriage Acts and the development of Congregationalism 
in Adelaide and Port Phillip (Melbourne), secured the Revs. 
J. West and A. Morrison for the Island through the Colonial 
Missionary Society, tried to establish a Theological Academy, 
and helped to prevent religious education in the State Schools 
becoming an Anglican monopoly. Mr. Miller refused a grant 
of £200 per annum towards his stipend from the Legislative 
Council, and later organized the repayment of a Government 
Grant of £500 to his Church, giving with Mr. Hopkins an initial 
donation of £50, and mortgaging his marriage fees in his 
generosity. 

Brisbane Street in January, 1848, became the first church to 
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discontinue pew rents and adopt the free-will weekly offerings, 
and the church and its minister were active leaders in every 
form of Christian service and social reform. 

In his early days Frederick Miller travelled for his health ; 
in the work of founding new churches in Tasmania and other 
States he might be termed an unofficial Moderator. In 1834 
he visited Sydney, and “‘ with the Pastor of the only Congre- 
gational Church then in New South Wales ”’ addressed the Home 
Union on the urgent need for ministerial help : the appeal was 


“published in the Congregational Magazine, and in connection 
with the pressing representations of Drs. Reed and Matheson 
concerning Canada, and of other parties, had some influence in 
inducing the formation of the Colonial Missionary Society in 
London,” 


which sent forth the Rev. T. Q. Stowe, the first minister to 
Adelaide, in 1837. 
In December, 1848, Frederick Miller (again for health reasons) 
visited Auckland, New Zealand, where he was welcomed by 
‘Mr. John Rout, who eighteen years before (being then resident 
in London) had taken an active part in securing the first minister 
for Tasmania, and in arranging for his passage.” 


As there was no Congregational minister there, the people 
looked to Sydney for help, but the Rev. J. Macdonald, retiring 
from missionary work in Samoa, was encouraged to settle, and 
“ignorant of this movement the Colonial Missionary Society 
sent the Rev. T. Hamer to the same place.’ Miller visited 
Wellington in January, 1849, and discovered that Mr. Wood- 
ward, a London Congregationalist emigrating to New Zealand 
for secular employment, had so impressed his fellow-passengers 
by his conduct of the services on the ship that he was pressed 
to continue his ministrations on shore. 

‘‘He complied with their request and hence the formation of 
the first Congregational Church in New Zealand . . . organized 
in Wellington, where a Chapel was erected.” 


In 1849 the chapel was almost ruined through earthquakes, 
but another was erected in a more eligible situation. Arrange- 
ments were made later to secure a minister who could devote ,, 
himself fully to the work. 

In 1857 Miller acted as Chairman at a Congregational Con- 
ference in the Pitt Street Church, Sydney, attended by repre- 
sentatives from New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, 
and Victoria. In his address on Feb. 17th he said : 
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“It is cheering to one who was permitted to commence the work 
to announce the fact [that] it appears that in all the Colonies of 
Australasia, there are now about 63 Congregational Ministers.” 


In 1859 Thomas Binney visited Tasmania. In 1861 the 
Brisbane Street Chapel sent their minister to England for his 
health. He left Tasmania in March and sailed from Melbourne 
on April 13th. His health considerably improved and on the 
journey of three months round Cape Horn he often officiated 
as minister for services and Sunday Schools, and visiting the 
sick and dying. 

A few extracts from Miller’s diary’ will reveal the interested 
traveller and the man of God. 


Apl. 13, 200 Passengers, packed very closely : Apl. 14, distributed 
tracts among passengers: Apl. 15, Saw 2 Sick Men in Hospital : 
Apl. 16, Cabin Mate, Mr. Annand, very attentive and helpful, 
gives me his arm on deck: Apl. 21, Evening Service in 3rd 
Cabin : a fierce looking man in a black beard leading the singing 
very suitably: Captain Atwood attends Surrey Chapel where 
Newman Hall is Minister, and went to School at Hackney: Apl. 
23, I have spoken about a Sunday School: Apl. 24, Held Service 
in 2nd Cabin, but suffered with throat afterwards. Apl. 25, 
Thursday No. 2: Yesterday was Thursday Apl. 25th and so is 
to-day: Apl. 28, Sunday. Preached Morning and Evening : 
Apl. 29, Saw an Iceberg: Apl. 30. Go to Sailors’ quarters on 
Sunday afternoons. May 2nd, a child 1 yr. old died. May-3rd, 
Funeral this afternoon—Blowing a gale—I read the Service in 
2ndCabin.... I delivered a lecture on China: we are rounding 
Cape Horn: Gave my lecture on Bible Arithmetic. ... 


_ Other entries refer to services, lectures, sick visits, burials 
at sea, and “I have given my arm to Mrs. Atwood, instead of 
needing the arm of a gentleman to support me.” 

In England he was able to take frequent preaching appoint- 
ments, occupying the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. Beazley, of Black- 
heath, formerly of Green Ponds, Tasmania. ‘“‘ He preached 
several times at the Churches of the Rev. Thos. Binney, 
Weighhouse, the Rev. Mr. Stoughton, Kensington, and others.” 
His sermon entitled ‘‘ A Colony ”’ was preached for the Colonial 
Missionary Society in Tewkesbury, 11.8.1861, Henley-on- 
Thames, 26.1.1862, Bethnal Green Road, 12.2.1862, Brixton, 
27.2.1862, and Hendon, 17.3.1862. 

In the diary, 4th Nov., 1861, we read : 


IJ am indebted to Mr. EH. G. Cox, his grandson, for a copy of his grandfather’s 
diary and many other original sources of information, and to Mr. Herbert Simmons, 
formerly Secretary of the Memorial Church, for valuable assistance, 
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“This morning I called on Mr. & Mrs. Herne. Mrs. Herne is 
sister to Mrs. Poore, and daughter of the late Rev. 8. Hillyard of 
Bedford. She shewed me a curious relic of ancient times, a very 
old earthenware mug or cup!, in which broth used to be taken to 
John Bunyan, when he was in prison at Bedford—at which time 
he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


His joy at returning to Hackney is deep and tender. He 
addresses the girls at his sisters’ school, and several personal 
interviews take place. He corresponds with members of his 
Church and his letters to his daughter are most beautiful. 
Frederick Miller was a persistent correspondent, and many of 
his epistles were evangelical. He writes to his daughter Marion 
from Hackney, July 19th, 1861: 


““T am now in the Village (as it was once called) in which I was 
born. ... The houses are so well built and so regular, and the 
gardens are in excellent order. ... Hobart Town, in time, may 
become as distinguished for its order and beauty as Hackney is 
now.... We live to learn, to grow, toimprove.... Christ can 
remove the eviland supply the good.... Look to Him, and He will 
help you to be a comfort to Mamma as you have been to me.” 


From Hackney on 12th Sept., 1861, he writes : 


“ Ada (aged 9) is very fond of dolls . . . and she will even have 
one at family worship, and puts it in a kneeling position by her 
at the time of prayer.... God bless you, my dear child, and 
make you a blessing.” 

After attending the Autumnal Meetings of the Congregational 
Union at Birmingham, he left in the Moravian for Melbourne. 
Tropical and then rough weather brought on a relapse, and he 
arrived at Launceston on July 14th, 1862, seriously ill. Mrs. 
Miller and other members of his family greeted him, the hos- 
pitable residence of the Rev. C. Price welcomed him, and a 
carriage brought him by easy stages home to 70, Murray Street, 
ten days after his arrival, where he lingered until his death 
from disease of the heart, receiving the assiduous attention of 
Dr. Officer and Dr. Bedford. 

Miller was conscious until a few days before his death: on 
the Sunday he had his family collected around him and fervently 
commended them to God. He died on Monday, Oct. 13th, 
1862, about three o’clock in the afternoon. He left a widow 
(cared for by the church until her death 20 years later) and 7 
children, 3 other children having already passed away. It was 
the present writer’s experience quite early in his Hobart 


1 Now in the Bunyan Museum. 
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ministry to meet Miss Anna Henrietta Miller, the last surviving 
member of the family, and to know Miss Elizabeth E. 8. Dawes, 
his granddaughter, who never forgot the prayer offered in his 
study, when she was seven, and the texts he then taught them— 
“ Suffer little children ’’ and “‘ Remember now thy Creator.” 


His last pastoral letter to the Church is quite moving : 


“, .. active labour is to be exchanged for suffering. Will you 
pray for me that God may be glorified in this altered service ? I 
feel very thankful for all the kindness and sympathy which youand 
other friends have manifested, and for the many tokens of goodwill 
which I have experienced during my long residence in this Colony. 

What could I do without the assurance that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners ?... I sometimes wish that 
I had dwelt in my ministry among you more fully on the bright 
hopes of the Gospel, and the abundant encouragement which the 
word of God supplies to men in all their great struggles and 
necessities.” 


The Evangelical Magazine (Feb., 1863), reported the death 
of the first Congregational minister in Australasia, and stated 
that the Rev. J. Nisbet officiated on the following Sabbath 
morning (Oct. 19th) preaching from Heb. 13’, but the memorial 
service was held in the large (Melville Street) Wesleyan Chapel, 
which was crowded by more than 2,000 persons, others being 
excluded from want ofroom. The Rev. George Clarke preached 
from Heb. 4*', and paid a worthy tribute. The article concludes: 

“Take him altogether—his piety, earnestness, devotion, con- 
scientiousness, catholicity—it will be long ere we shall see his 
like again.” 

The Tasmanian Messenger (Oct., 1862) gave a long and com- 
mendatory obituary notice. 

Miller left nearly 1,000 volumes for the training of the 
ministry in Hobart Town, and 443 Church members were 
received during his pastorate. His body lies in the vault in 
the old disused graveyard at the top of Davey Street, over- 
looking one of the grandest and loveliest harbours in the world, 
but his spirit belongs to the Immortals. 

In his church work he had on Monday a young people’s 
prayer meeting, which filled the upper school-room, a week- 
night service on Wednesday, a prayer meeting on Saturday, 
and regular week-night Services at Berea and Battery Point 
Sunday Schools: innumerable other Societies claimed his 
attention and generous interest. He took a leading part in 
establishing the Congregational Sunday School Union, the 
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Tract Society, the Evangelical Union and the City Mission, 
the Bethel Union,.the first Temperance Society (with Back- 
house and Washington Walker, lecturing and preaching on 
total abstinence). He was Secretary for the London Mission- 
ary Society, Secretary of The British and Foreign Bible 
Society for 25 years, and one of the chief originators of the 
Colonial Missionary Society, as well as the ministerial Pilgrim 
Father of Congregationalism in Australia and New Zealand, 
his chief title to honour. His adventurous courage took him 
“to the distant land of penal servitude, the Sodom of the 
Southern hemisphere,’ but “the man was heroic, and con- 
sulted neither ease nor interest.”” He was a good organizer, 
with a striking capacity for detail (while in England he wrote 
toSevery member of his congregation), a great worker, with 
an unusual catholicity of spirit, an earnest evangelical expositor 
of Scripture, a Tract distributor, and a soul winner, a most 
excellent pastor and exemplary letter writer. His gracious 
spirit and generous nature actively promoted philanthropic 
works, and “‘ among thousands of the poor, scattered through 
the remoter districts of the Colony, his name was held in 
universal honour.” 

An oil painting of Frederick Miller in the pulpit gown of his 
day adorns the Memorial Hall, Hobart. He was short, and full 
framed ; he wore glasses from early manhood, was bald, and 
spoke in a high-pitched voice ; he suffered often from excessive 
nervousness and never enjoyed robust health. He had his 
share of the world’s sorrow, but one daughter said she had 
never heard him speak harshly to his children. 

The contrast. between 1830 and 1930 is amazing in nearly 
every department of life, but the fern valleys of Tasmania 
and the Gothic Memorial Cathedral of Frederick Miller in 
Hobart will ring with the praise of the pathfinder this cen- 
tenary year. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. W. C. Robinson, of Hackney 
College, who left Ampthill and Maulden in Bedfordshire and 
became minister of the Brisbane Street Chapel on Jan. 18th, 
1863. Soon after his settlement it was estimated that repairs 
would cost over £1,000 and at length it was decided to erect a 
new building, the ‘‘ Memorial Congregational Church,” a 
memorial of the fact that the Rev. Frederick Miller was the 
first Independent or Congregational minister, and that the 
Church which he formed was the first Church of the Inde- 
pendent Order in the Australian Colonies. The subject was 
laid before Mr. Henry Hopkins, the honoured father of Congre- 
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gationalism in these Colonies, and he promised £500 on con- 
sideration that five persons in the congregation would each 
give £100. This was done, and £3,000 was collected. The 
adjoining property from the chapel boundary to Elizabeth 
Street was purchased for £1,140, and the tender for the new 
buildings was £6,835. 

The Tasmanian Independent (July, 1870) announced that at 
a Meeting in the Brisbane Street Congregational Church on 
July 6th, the Rev. W. C. Robinson stressed the importance of 
the arrangements for laying the memorial stone, for 


“it was impossible for the like to occur again in any of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. There could be only one first Congregational 
Minister, and that was their late pastor ; only one first Church 
or Christian Society formed, and that was the one to which they 
belonged ; only one first place of worship as a memorial of this 
event, and that was the one they were engaged in building.” 


The foundation stone was laid on Aug. 16th, 1870, by Mr. 
Hopkins, on his 83rd birthday, and all the Protestant Churches 
were represented. 

“He had brought out from London to Australia the first 
Independent Minister and the laying of this memorial stone may 
be regarded as probably his last act of public and formal service 
to the Church.” 


After the Opening Ceremony the Rev W. C. Robinson read 
a copy of the document placed in the cist (with newspapers, 
journals, coins, photographs of the present chapel and pro- 
posed Memorial Church, and visiting cards). The document 
reviewed the history of the Church and stated its doctrine and 
polity. An elegant silver trowel and a mallet of myrtle wood, 
with an ivory handle, in a box of Tasmanian light-wood, was 
presented to Mr. H. Hopkins, who, having performed his part of 
the work in a very energetic style, said : 


“TI declare this foundation stone laid in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost ; and may the blessing of God attend the 
labours of all concerned in it. Forty years ago I had the privi- 
lege of introducing the first Independent Minister into this 
Colony ; and thirty years since I was the means of the introduction 
of the first Independent Minister into Victoria. Two years ago 
I laid the foundation stone of a new Church in Victoria near the 
same spot where I had laid the foundation stone of the first Church 
thirty years ago (Collins Street Independent Church, Melbourne) ; 
and now, in God’s providence, I am called upon to lay the founda- 
tion stone of this Memorial Church, which stone bears the name 
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of the Rev. Frederick Miller. He was a man of piety and energy, 

and he felt a great love for the people and for every cause which 

had for its object the glory of God and the good of his fellow men. 

I rejoice in having the opportunity of laying this stone ; and may 

the blessing of God attend the labours of all those who shall be 

engaged in this building.” 

After the offertory (£153. 3s. Od.) the Rev. George Clarke, 
minister of Davey Street Church, Hobart, gave an address. 
The Rey. W. C. Robinson (Secretary of the Tasmanian Union 
at that time) presided at the Evening Meeting. Dr. Nicolson 
(Free Church of Scotland) spoke of ‘‘ the complaint of bad times 
. .. and the increase of six or seven Churches ”’ since he came to 
Hobart Town. The Hon. W. R. Giblin, Attorney-General, 
claimed an acquaintance with the late Rev. F. Miller some 
thirty years back. The Rev. G. Clarke said that upon the 
16th of Aug., the birthday of Mr. Hopkins, the Davey Street 
Church was opened. The first service of the new church 
was held on Noy. 7th, 1872. 

Mr. Hopkins, the co-founder with Frederick Miller of 
Congregationalism in Tasmania, helped to establish Davey 
Street, Hobart (the Rev. George Clarke, Chancellor of the 
University of Tasmania, being his son-in-law). A Bursary 
at Camden College, Sydney, for a Tasmanian student, bears his 
name, and a Memorial Church Member now enjoys it, while 
the Hopkins Scholarship at Caterham was founded in 1871. Mr. 
Hopkins lived in a large house in Elizabeth Street next to the 
Church, with a private entrance into the passage at the rear 
of the old building, behind the site of the first chapel. Through 
his application to the Colonial Missionary Society the Rev. W. 
Waterfield was appointed to Melbourne, arriving there on May 
22nd, 1838. The foundation stone of a church was laid in 
Collins Street, and the building was completed in 1840. Mr. 
Waterfield removed to Tasmania in March, 1843, and on July 
12th the Rev. Alexander Morrison became the second minister : 
the Revs. J. West and A. Morrison arrived in Tasmania in 
1838, “‘ appointed by the Colonial Missionary Society to labour 
in connexion with the Van Diemen’s Land Home Missionary 
Society.” 

I have been informed that Mr. Hopkins, who laid the 
foundation stone of the new Collins Street Church in Nov., 
1866, gave £500 towards the building. He also promoted the 
Victorian Ministers’ Provident Fund in 1863. At the Jubilee 
in 1880 testimony was borne to the substantial assistance 
hitherto rendered by the colonists of Tasmania, and especially 
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by the late Mr. Henry Hopkins, for the prosecution of foreign 
missionary work. 

The Collins Street Chapel, Hobart Town (Davey Street 
Congregational Church), opened in Jan., 1837 (the Revs. 
Messrs. Nisbet and Miller preaching on that occasion), was 
erected at his sole expense by Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ who promptly 
established a Sabbath School, acting as Superintendent, and 
was, it is believed, the senior Sabbath School teacher in the 
Colony.” The Rev. George Clarke (a former member of 
Frederick Miller’s Bible Class) returned from his studies at 
Highbury and New College, and ultimately received a call to 
the pastorate, declining a call to the Church in Sydney (Pitt 
Street) formerly under the care of the Rev. Dr. Ross: after- 
wards Mr. Clarke “‘ exercised his ministry in a more commodious 
Chapel in Davey Street.” 

The Jubilee Commemoration of Congregationalism was held 
at Hobart Town in 1880 (the New South Wales Jubilee was in 
1883) and a review of the history of Independency in each one 
of the States was presented. Addresses were given by the 
Revs. George Clarke, W. Law, C. Manthorpe, J. J. Halley (the 
son of the late Dr. Halley), and Charles Price (oldest resident 
Congregational minister), who said : 

“I very well remember the enquiry which was made about 
the place among the students (Highbury College) and the sur- 
prise expressed at one (F. Miller) going to such an almost unknown 
region, little expecting at the time so soon to follow.” 

The Rev. W. C. Robinson read the report of the Southern 
Committee and Mr. H. Button the Northern Committee’s 
report of the establishment of Congregationalism in the Island. 

We learn that the Rev. A. Morrison was received into the 
Church in Brisbane Street, and encouraged to enter the ministry. 
He returned to his native country, studied in Dublin, and re- 
turned to Tasmania through the Colonial Missionary Society, 
then recently established. 

The Jubilee Year Book contains also a valuable paper on 
“ Independency in New South Wales ” and a list of Tasmanian 
ministers from 1830 to 1878. It is interesting to note that the 
Rey. J. W. Simmons of Hobart Town (who left Olney for foreign 
missionary work but settled at Union Chapel) commenced his 
ministry in 1861, and the Rev. W. C. Robinson of Ampthill 
and Maulden, a near neighbour in Bedfordshire, began in 1863, 
having previously been a student at Hackney College, and 
then minister at Maulden from 1845 to 1857, when he left for 
Australia. 
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At the Jubilee it was said “ Frederick Miller was the first 
in time to launch his frailest of oracles and to sail into the 
void’ and his memory was greatly honoured. The Rev. W. 
C. Robinson, who laboured incessantly for the building of the 
Memorial Church and the payment of the debt, terminated his 
ministry in Dec., 1882, and went to Sydney. On June 
Ist, 1885, a meeting was held to commemorate the extinction 
of all debt in connexion with the building of the new church. 
The Church enjoys the stateliness of Gothic architecture, and the 
foundation stone of the Memorial Hall (which might well be 
called Hopkins, Hall), a handsome modern building on the site 
of the first Chapel, was laid by the Rev. George Clarke on 
Sept. 2nd, 1911, when he declared himself to be a boy 76 years 
ago, in the Bible Class of the Rev. Frederick Miller, “ the most 
zealous and indefatigable Minister I have ever known.” 

The successive ministers of the church have been Frederick 
Miller, W. C. Robinson, George Sharp (1884-1914), Harold 
S. Perkins (1915-20, a Colonel Chaplain on active service 
during the War and now a missionary in Samoa), C. Bernard 
Cockett, M.A. (1920-25, who dedicated the Memorial Corner, 
containing Frederick Miller’s pulpit and the first harmonium, 
in a renovated church) and the present minister, the Rev. A. C. 
Nelson who has taken a great interest in the Centenary. Mr. 
James Marsh for 30 years has been Memorial’s distinguished 
organist. 

The property, now quite free of debt, on the corner of Eliza- 
beth and Brisbane Streets, near the centre of the Capital, 
consists of Church, Hall, Caretaker’s brick house of two stories, 
and the old two storied Sunday School Building at the rear of 
the Hall. 

The first arrangements for the Centenary were made in the 
Church on Feb. 20th, 1925, at the Assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union of Australia and New Zealand, when the 
Rev. C. Bernard Cockett gave a brief account of the commence- 
ment of Congregationalism in Australia and moved a resolution, 
seconded by Mr. H. M. Woolley (Hobart), supported by the 
Rev. Principal Thatcher of Sydney : 


“That the Centenary of the effective establishment of Congre- © 
gationalism in Australia be commemorated at the Memorial 
Church, Hobart, in 1930, and at a later date in that year a 
recognition celebration of the early efforts to establish Independ- 
ency in Australia at Sydney be held at Pitt Street Congregational 
Church, Sydney.” 
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The Rev. J. Ernest James, B.D., of the Collins Street Independ- 
ent Church, Melbourne, presided, and during the Assembly 
Mr. Cockett presented to the President, the Rev. George 
Rayner, a gavel made out of the wood of Frederick Miller’s 
pulpit, the handle being of Tasmanian fiddleback blackwood. 

In 1930 in the Memorial Hall, London, at the Annual 
Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
the Rev. Dr. F. W. Norwood of the City Temple, the first 
Australian to occupy the Chair of the Home Union, received 
a similar gavel from Mr. Cockett, and the resolution of con- 
gratulations to the Memorial Church was proposed by Mr. 
Cockett and seconded by the Rev. J. Ernest James (Kensington 
Chapel), London. The Colonial Missionary Society sent a 
message under similar circumstances, and the London Mission- 
ary Society has also sent a centenary greeting. 

The celebrations at Hobart from Oct. 16-21 will be followed 
by the Tasmanian Union Meetings, and Oct. 19th will be kept 
as Centenary Sunday throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

Long before the arrival of Frederick Miller, Congregational 
ministers, chiefly missionaries from the South Sea Islands, were 
preaching in Sydney. The first group from Tahiti arrived in 
Sydney (Port Jackson) in 1798, probably in August, part of 
the first detachment of missionaries sent out by the London 
Missionary Society ; they had returned from Tahiti (eleven 
men and four women) on account of the extreme danger, and 
found two clergymen in Sydney, the Rev. Richard. Johnson 
and the Rev. Samuel Marsden (at Parramattra). 

In 1824 the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld came to Sydney from the 
Islands, and was appointed missionary to the Aborigines, and 
settled at Lake Macquarie. In Jan., 1828, he wrote to the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society urging them to 
send a minister to New South Wales. 

In 1828 we discern signs of the commencement of Pitt 
Street Church, for there was a Committee of Management 
consisting of the Rev. Robert Bourne (retired missionary), 
Messrs. Bowen, James Hayward, Ambrose Foss, Appleton, 
and Edward Hunt. Mr. Bowen soon retired as Secretary, 
and Mr. George Allen took his place. In 1829 services were 
held in the house of Mr. James Hayward in Castlereagh Street, 
and the Gazette of Oct. 22nd, 1829, states that the Independents 
have purchased ground in Pitt Street for the erection of a 
chapel, and that one committee member has offered to advance 
£500. 

On Feb. 4th, 1830, it was resolved to send home for a minister, 
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and on April 12th the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Hayward. 
At the Jubilee it was stated: 


‘* Now in Tasmania the first minister was sent home for in 1828, 
and as you duly celebrate, he arrived in 1830, and your first 
church building commenced. Whereas in this year Sydney had 
a congregation which had been meeting for some months but 
no Church formed, no minister, and a building nearly completed.” 


In Macelhose’s Pictures of Sydney, Mr. Frank Walker, F.R.A.H. 
8., has discovered an illustration of the ,Imdependent Chapel, 
with ‘“‘a.D. 1830” above the porch. In Aug., 1830, the 
subscription list amounted to £550; in Dec., 1830, the Inde- 
pendent Chapel was completed save for the floor and the pews; 
in Feb., 1831, there is a progress report, and then—silence. 

The Rev. Charles Price, of Highbury College, had arrived at 
Hobart Town in Aug., 1832,and began his work at Launceston. 
As the Sydney application to the Rev. Drs. Henderson and 
Campbell had not secured a minister, attention was directed 
to Mr. Price, and in response to the Pitt Street call he journeyed 
to Sydney. We learn from the Gazette that on Friday, Feb. 
15th, 1833, the church was opened, the Rey. Charles Price 
preaching in the morning and the Rev. Joseph Orton (a recently 
arrived Wesleyan minister) in the evening. 

In 1833 the Rev. William Jarrett arrived and by a letter of 
the Rev. R. Bourne’s written to the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, May 
7th (or 10th), 1833, we learn that 


‘the week before, the Church was formed—the Rev. W. Jarrett 
presiding—and the names of the Members enrolled were Mr. 
Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne, Mr. Foss, Mrs. and Miss Stafford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crook, Miss Evans and Messrs. Dunter, Hunchinson 
and Wagg.”’ 


The Rev. Joseph King gives the date of the Sydney Fellow- 
ship as May 2nd. 

The Rev. Charles Price, after Mr. Jarrett’s unexpected arrival 
in Sydney from England in response to a previous application, 
retired to Port Stephens and the settlement of the Australian 
Agricultural Company, and in April, 1836, returned to Launces- 
ton. The Rev. W. Jarrett preached his farewell sermon in 
1838, in 1841 settled at Newtown, Hobart, and in 1843 declined 
an opportunity to become minister at Melbourne. 

In 1834 Frederick Miller visited Sydney and with Mr. Jarrett 
applied to the Home Union for ministerial help. These 
appeals in the Congregational Magazine helped to establish the 
Colonial Missionary Society in 1836, and the Rev. Dr. Robert 
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Ross was sent to the vacant church at Pitt Street and laid 
the foundation stone of a new church on Jan. 26th, 1841. 
Frederick Miller in Jan., 1846, had the privilege of taking part 
in the opening services of the ‘‘ new and commodious House of - 
Prayer.” Pitt Street, the Mother Church of New South Wales, 
seats 1,700 people, has been served by splendid ministers and 
leading laymen, and the present minister is the Rev. T. E. 
Ruth. During Mr. Ruth’s ministry at Pitt Street a large 
modern Church-house has been erected next to the sanctuary. 

The New South Wales Union has approached the Rev. W. L. 
Patison as Commissioner to collect funds to commemorate 
their Centenary in 1933 with a Forward Movement. 

The story of the first hundred years of Congregationalism 
in Australia is the record of great adventures by Pilgrim 
Fathers beneath the Southern Cross. Australia has many a 
romance to tell of her explorers and pathfinders, and this vast 
British Dominion is only at the commencement of her history. 
“ Realms Romans never knew thy posterity shall sway ”’ is 
written on Boadicea’s monument beneath Big Ben, and 
Cromwell stands on the green at Westminster ; in the stories 
of Australia Henry Hopkins and Frederick Miller, the first 
Independents, will ever be honoured as spiritual pioneers. 

The present writer was christened in Pitt Street by Dr. 
Jefferis : his mother sang in the choir and his parents were 
married in the church. He spent his boyhood in Sydney over- 
looking Botany Bay and Cook’s monument at Kurnell, and 
was sponsored into the ministry by the Rev. N. J. Cocks, 
M.A., of Pitt Street Church. As a Pitt Street “‘ boy ” and min- 
ister of “‘ Memorial ” from 1920 to 1925, it has given him great 
pleasure to gather up the treasures of truth in Hobart, Sydney, 
and London, and place them in history’s sacred urn in remem- 
brance of our first fathers in God. 


C. BERNARD COCKETT. 
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An Early Nonconformist Father of Freedom : 
John Jackson of Brentford. 


HE old County town of Brentford abounds in antiquities, 

and it is not surprising that the oldest Nonconformist 

Church in the town should possess a continuous record 

and history since 1693, when there was a Church in 

being, of which Rev. John Walker was the minister, with a 

membership of 58 drawn from the parishes of Ealing and Old 

Brentford, Hanwell or New Brentford, Chiswick, Isleworth, 

and Heston or Hounsloe. The membership of the Church 

continued to be recruited from these places and from Richmond, 
Acton, Twickenham, East Sheen and Mortlaick. 

The existence of so flourishing a Nonconformist Church at 
this time presupposes an earlier creative period’ and some 
outstanding leader and founder. This we have been able to 
locate in the person of Rev. John Jackson, and some account 
of this another early Father of Nonconformity will not be 
uninteresting to readers of the T'ransactions. 

John Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge 
was the son of Arthur Jackson, who was ejected from St. 
Faith’s, London. According to Palmer, he was noted as an 
orator, a philosopher, and a moderator in the schools. He lost 
his fellowship at Queen’s in 1650. Possibly it was he who, as 
Chaplain to the Earl of Clare, wrote in terms of youthful 
admiration to Richard Baxter® in 1652. From 1656 he held 
the sequestered rectory of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, 
from which he was dispossessed in 1661. Later, he held 
the vicarage of East and West Molesey on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, just opposite Hampton Court, whence 
he was ejected in 1662. In the negotiations which 
preceded the religious settlement of the Restoration his 
name appears appended to an address of thanks tendered 
to the King by the City ministers, dated November 
16th, 1660, for His Majesty’s - Declaration concerning 
ecclesiastical affairs issued in October of that year. After 
his final ejectment, he preached in London during the: 
years 1663-64, and lived by correcting for the press. He is 


TFoxe, Book of Martyrs IIT, 734, 738 (ed. 1684) describes the burning of six 
Protestants at Brentford on 14 July, 1558. They were part of a company of forty 
taken at Islington. 


2Baxter Letters IZ. 264. 
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mentioned as one of the Nonconformist ministers who remained 
in London during the Great Plague in 1665 and repaired to the 
pulpits deserted by the regular clergy. He seems to have been 
at Edmonton when his father died in 1666. 

Some time after this date he came to Brentford, probably 
to be near one so like-minded in matters political as well as 
ecclesiastical as his father’s old friend, Thomas Case of Chis- 
wick. In 1668 he published an Index Biblicus or An exact 
Concordance to the Holy Bible, which was printed by John Field, 
Printer to the University of Cambridge, a copy of which may be 
seen in the British Museum. At the time of the second 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1672 we find him at Brentford 
applying for a licence to preach. The licence is given in Do- 
mestic State Papers of Charles II’s reign and is as follows :— 


Jackson Licence to John Jackson cf Brentford Midd. to be 
-. a Pr. Teacher in Grall (7.e., General). 
Brentford 30 Apr. 72. 


On the 10th August of the same year a licence was granted for 
the house of John Jackson in Old ~-andford to be used for 
meetings for public worship and devotion. When the Indulg- 
ence was revoked by the King in March of the following year, 
meetings continued to be held. According to the Wilson 
MS. “ E.” at Dr. Williams’ Library a Mr. Jackson was pastor 
at Brentford in 1681, when Joseph Hussey’, a Congregationalist, 
preached for him on December 25th. He wes at Tottenham 
High Cross in 1682, when he published his father’s Annotations 
on Isaiah, with a Preface giving an Account of his Life and 
Death. In 1686 he was again at Tottenham High Cross when 
he made his will. It is uncertain when he finally left 
Brentford. He is recognized as the preacher at Old Brandford 
at the Middlesex Sessions held at Westminster in June 1689 
in a “ Register of the dissenters and the places of their 
meetings.” From a MS. in the archives of the Presbyterian 
Board which is a Review of Dissenting Ministers and 
Places throughout England and Wales, compiled in 1690-91, 
we learn on page 49 under Middlesex, ‘‘ Places that had or 
where there may be opportunities of religious assemblies— 
Att Brainford—were Mr. Jackson and Mr. Dogeridge.” Mr. 
Dogeridge lived at Twickenham and preached at Brentford 
till his death in 1689. Mr. Jackson was no longer minister at 
Brentford in October 1690 for, in the Middlesex Sessions Book 
No 478 under that date, a memorandum states that ‘ John 


TCf. also Hussey’s MS. Diary. 
Cc 
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Walker keeps a meeting house of dissenting Protestants in 
Old Brentford.” Probably advancing years drew him into 
retirement to Tottenham near which place he had family 
connections. He died in or about the year 1693 when probate 
was taken of his willin London on May 5th. 

From the time when he came and settled down at Brentford, 
some time before 1672, until the time of his retirement, we can 
be reasonably certain that he continued to exercise his pastoral 
and preaching gifts and drew a body of like-minded Christians 
around him. From what sources remain to us for information 
for this period we find him recognised as the minister of the 
Protestant Dissenters in that place, and we may rightly regard 
him as the first minister and founder of what is now the 
Brentford Congregational Church. 

From what we know of his life and writings we can well 
agree with the account of his character as given by Calamy and 
Palmer. He was a diligent and profitable preacher, well 
skilled in the scriptures. “Of that his Concordance is a 
specimen. Which for the contrivance of much in little; and 
that so as to help in expounding many places of Scripture, is 
the best of the kind.”’ He had a hand in the continuation of 
Poole’s Annotations upon the Holy Bible, Volume II, (1688). 
He corrected both volumes of the first impression, which is 
by far the best. 

Reference to the sermon which is probably the only one which 
remains in print confirms the description of him as ‘‘ a pious Liver 
and a sincere and useful Friend’. It is contained in a volume 
consisting of 28 sermons, The Morning Exercise at Cripplegate, 
or, Several Cases of Conscience practically resolved by sundry 
Ministers. The collection has a preface by Saml. Annesley, 
dated Nov. 14, 1661, and doubtless the sermon was preached 
at Cripplegate some short time before that date. It appears 
as Sermon 26 in the 4th edition printed in 1677 and the Title 
is as follows :-— 

“‘ How shall those Merchants keep up the life of Religion, 
who, while at home, enjoyed all Gospel-Ordinances ; and, 
when abroad, are not only destitute of them, but exposed to 
persecution ? ” 

The Text is taken from Ps. 120°: ‘‘ Wo is me, that I sojourn in 
Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.” Together with 
his other writings this sermon reveals him as a Hebrew and 
Greek scholar and with a Biblical knowledge which he was able 
to use skilfully and effectively for the purposes of preaching. 
Not only was he a scholar of a high order, but he was also the 
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possessor of a beautiful style of diction as the following extract 
from his sermon will shew. 


*“ By Religion we do not understand any outward way or form, 
any pomp or gaieties in worshipping God ; but such a due sense 
of our dependence upon a good and gracious, Almighty, Holy 
God, for our being and well-being, both in Time and to Eternity, 
as doth powerfully engage the soul heartily to love God and 
sincerely to serve him, in obeying his good and holy commands 
made known to us i 
The foregoing is also a very fine definition of religion, and a 
conception of true religion which manifestly made it impossible 
for him conscientiously to accept the Act of Uniformity. Or 
again, consider the literary beauty and personal piety that is 
compounded in this another extract from his sermon. 
** All the world cannot hinder you or me from having good 
thoughts of God, from sanctifying the Lord God in our hearts, 
from trusting in, hoping in, rejoicing in the goodness and mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ ; from making melody in our hearts 
and such music as shall be heard beyond the sphears, though he 
that stands at our elbow knows not a word we speak ; so that 
true Religion both in the principle and prime exercise of it, may 
be infallibly secured, insomuch that he who can rend the heart 
out of the Body, cannot tear Religion out of the Soul.” 
Strangely significant is this passage concerning the indestructi- 
bility of true religion even though overwhelmed by the perse- 
cution and imprisonment which were the lot of very many of 
the Nonconformists in the years after the Restoration. 

As a preacher he also had much resource in illustration as 
the following very apt examples testify. 

“Take heed (as for your life) of indulging any secret sin; for 
that will keep down the life of Religion in the midst of all Ordin- 
ances, and therefore much more in the want of them; a secret 
disease in the body which depends upon the stock of radical 
moisture, will keep a man from being lively and vigorous, though 
he have plenty of very good nourishing food, much more will it 
endanger one in a famine ; even so a secret sin lodged within and 
indulged, will weaken and enervate the principle of Religion in 
the soul amidst the fullest provision of Gospel-Ordinances, much 
more when there is a famine or scarcity of the bread of life. A 
Tradesman that hath some secret vent where his estate runs waste, 
may prove a beggar in the midst of daily incomes by a good 
Trade, much more if he spends upon a dead stock ; and so the 
man who spends the strength of his soul in some close and secret 


sin, may prove a spiritual beggar in the fullest Trade of Gospel- 
Ordinances.” 


(Concluded on page 78.) 
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A Country Minister and the Congregational 


Fund Board, 1795. 


To the Rev‘. & Worthy Gentlemen 

To the Revd. & Worthy Gentlemen 

Members & Managers of y® 

GENTLEMEN, Independent Fund 

I perceive by your Resolution bear’ date y® 3rd of March 
1794, That it is requisite for those persons Who expect any Exhibi- 
tion from the Congregational Fund Board, to solicit the same by an 
Annual Petition givé an acct. of their circumstances & place of abode. 

My Place of Residence is at Cam, an obscure Village in y® county 
of Gloster ; where I have resided between 19 & 20 years. 

Last qr. I recd by subscription less than £5—our Endowments 
£24 a yr. & with this sum I am necessitated to keep House & a 
Horse—our congregation is composed mostly of ye poorer Class of 
People, the greater part of whom belong to y® Cloth’ Manufacture, 
by y® Introduction of Machines, employ is rendered very scarce ; 
and the Poor thereby reduced to a state of Indigency & distress, 
so that little can be expected from them, but require every exertion 
in our power to relieve them. 

Thus I have given a fair & open representation of my circum- 
stances, the observations that might be made upon them, shall 
leave to your candor and generosity.—The situation of Dissenté. 
ministers in my opinion is sufficiently discorage® (at least in y® 
country) and the method adopted by y® Resolution of y® 3rd of 
March—94 to confer y® Exhibition of the Fund Board is peculiarly 
humiliatg—by this Method Brother Ministers in y® country and 
self are reduced Annually to a state of Beggary. I think it wot be 
proper for us (In imitation of the Gueux, a party that prevailed in 
the Low-Countries abt ye sixteenth Century) to wear in our Hats, as 
the Badge of our condition, wooden Porringers and Beggars Bottles 

In conformity to y® above Resolution, I beg leave to request a 
continuance of your Annual Exhibition, a compliance with this 
request will be deem’d am additional obligation upon Gentle, 
your much oblig’d and hble Petitioner, 


J. Thomas 
Endorsed . Cam 26 Jany 1795. 
Gloustr 
Mr (?) Thomas of 
Cam 
1795. 
Addressed to 
Burton Wilbie Esq 
Walthamstow 


Essex. 
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From the Minutes of the Congregational Fund Board we 
take the resolution to which reference is made: 


“Rest that all Ministers in the Country expecting any 
exhibition from this Board shall request the said exhibition by 
Petition early, giving an account of their place of abode and 
circumstances ; and that all Churches shall convey a state of 
their respective Churches with the names of the Ministers who 
preach amongst them, and that such Petitions shall be sent to 
the Treasurer of this Board before the first Monday in May next 
and in future before the first Monday in February yearly.” 


Mr. Thomas, we are glad to record, duly received a grant of 
six pounds. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


A Bibliography of the Rev. T. G. Crippen. 


Ancient Hymns and Poems. Chiefly from the Latin. Translated 
and Imitated by .........+...- Lond., 1868. 


A Popular Introduction to the History of Christian Doctrine. 
Edinburgh, 1883. : 


The Royal Banquet ; a Popular Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 
Lond., 1890. 


Joseph in Egypt: a Sacred Drama, chiefly from Holy Scripture. 
Lond., 1893. 


* Plough and Sickle.” A Cantata. Music by Root. 189- 


Christian Baptism, as usually practised in Congregational Churches. 
With introductory note by George S. Barrett, D.D. Lond., 1895. 


The Life of Hugh Peters, Preacher, Patriot, Philanthropist. Lond., 
1912. 


The True Story of Mary Wallis of Ewell. Lond., 1915. 
Christmas Lore. Lond., 1923. 


In addition there are many contributions to encyclopedias, 
etc., including “‘ Nonconformity in London” in the Victoria 
County History, ‘Modern Hymns” in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, and the articles in the Transactions, the 
number of which is legion. 


M. E. Crippen. 
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The Works of Richard Baxter. 


N 1868 Dr. Grosart republished Baxter’s What we must do 
| to be saved, and appended to it an ‘‘ Annotated List of 
Baxter’s Writings.” Only 150 copies of this volume 
were printed. The bibliography contains fuller details 
than those here given, but it also contains a number of errors, 
nor does it give the passages, chiefly from the Reliquiae, in 
which Baxter describes his works. 

I have sought throughout to give particulars of the first 
edition of every work. The pagination is that given by the 
printer and no notice is taken of the often large number of 
unnumbered pages. Where no other library is mentioned 
copies are to be found at the British Museum. This, of 
course, does not mean that there may not be a copy or copies 
elsewhere, only that there is one at the Museum, or if not 
there at the other library specified. Preference has been given 
to librariesin London. L.=London ; D.W.L. = Dr. Williams’s 
Library ; C.L. = Congregational Library, Memorial Hall. 

I hope to re-publish this bibliography separately. I shall 
therefore be grateful to any readers who will send me cor- 
rections or additions. I am already under obligation to Mr. 
Stephen Jones, Dr. Williams’s Librarian, for valuable informa- 
tion and criticism. 

A. G. MarrueEws. 


1. Aphorismes of Justification. L. 1649. 12mo. 336 + 188. 
Dedicated, 7th Apr., 1649, to Richard Vines, Master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and Anthony Burges, pastor of Sutton Coldfield. 
Preface, 17 Nov., 1648. Another edition, 8vo. Hague. 1655. 
Replies by J. Crandon, J. Eedes, J. Owen, W. Robertson, an anon. 
Vindicie justificationis gratuite, Ant. Burgess and others (see 
below, No. 31). 


Relig., I. 107. The first Book that ever I published is a small 
one. ... I had first begun my Book, called The Saints Rest; and 
coming in it to answer the Question, How in Matth, 25 the reward is 
adjudged to men on the account of their good works? Thechief Pro- 
positions of that Book did suddenly offer themselves to me, in order to 
that Resolution: But I was Prepared with much disputing against 
Antinomianism in the Army. At Sir Thomas Rous’s House, in my 
weakness, I wrote most of that Book, and finished it when I came to 
Kidderminster. I directed it to Mr. Vines and Mr. Burgess, out of my 
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high esteem of them, though my personal acquaintance with them 
was but small. Mr. Vines wrote to me applaudingly of it. Mr. 
Burgess thought his Name engaged him to write against it. Two 
Faults I now find in the Book: 1. It is defective, and hath some 
Propositions that need Correction, being not cautelously enough 
expressed. 2. JI meddled too forwardly with Dr. Owen, and one 
or two more that had written some Passages too near to Antinomian- 
ism. .. . This Book was over-much valued by some, and over-much 
blamed by others. ... It cost me more than any others that I have 
written, not only by men’s offence, but especially by putting me upon 
long and tedious Writings. . . . The first that I craved Animad- 
versions from was Mr. Burgess, and with much ado extorted only 
two or three Letters against Justification by Works (as he called it) : 
which with my answers were afterwards published ; when he had 
proceeded to print against me what he would not give me in writing. 

The next (and full) Animadversions which I received, were from 
Mr. John Warren, an honest, acute, ingenious man; to whom I 
answered in freer Expression than to others, because he was my 
Junior and familiar Friend; (being a School-Boy at Bridgnorth 
when I was Preacher there, and his Father being my Neighbour). 

Next his I had Animadversions from Dr, John Wallis, very 
judicious and moderate, to which I began to write a Reply, but 
broke it off in the middle because he little differed from me. 

The next I had was from Mr. Christopher Cartwright of York... 
he was a man of good reading as to our later Divines, and was very 
well verst in the Common Road (very like Mr. Burgess) .. . I wrote 
him a full Reply ; and he wrote me a Rejoynder ; to which my time 
not allowing me to write a full Confutation, I took up all the Points 
of Difference between him and me, and handled them briefly... . 

The next Animadverter was Mr. George Lawson, the ablest Man 
of them all, or of almost any I know in England ; especially by the 
Advantage of his Age and very hard Studies, and methodical Head, 
but above all, by his great skill in Politicks, wherein he is most 
exact, and which contributeth not a little to the understanding of 
Divinity.”’ 


2. The Saints Everlasting Rest. L. 1650. 4to. 856. 

Four parts: 1. Preface (15 Jan., 1649/50) to inhabitants of Kidder- 

minster. Dedic. to Sir Thomas and Lady Jane Rous. 2. To in- 

habitants of Bridgnorth. To the reader, 18 Jan., 1649/50. 3. To 

ae inhabitants of Coventry. 4. To the inhabitants of Shrews- 
ury. 

Other editions 1651, 1652, 1653, 1654, 1656, 1658, 1659, 1662 

(D.W.L.), 1669, 1677, 1688. Grosart mentions another, 11th ed., 

of 1671. 

Relig., I. 108. ‘‘ The Second Book which I wrote (and the first 

which I began) was that called The Saints everlasting Rest: Whilst 
I was in Health I had not the least thought of writing Books; or 
of serving God in any more publick way than Preaching: But when 
I was weakened with great bleeding, and left solitary in my Chamber 
at Sir John Cook’s in Derbyshire, without any Acquaintance, but 
my Servant, about me, and was sentenced to Death by the Physicians 
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I began to contemplate more seriously on the Everlasting Rest which 
I apprehended my self to be just on the Borders of. And that my 
Thoughts might not-too much scatter in my Meditation, I began to 
write something on that Subject, intending but the Quantity of a 
Sermon or two (which is the cause that the Beginning is in brevity 
and Style disproportionable to the rest); but being continued long 
in Weakness, where I had no Books nor no better Employment, I 
followed it on till it was enlarged to the bulk in which it is published : 
The first Three Weeks I spent in it was at Mr. Nowel’s House at 
Kirkby-Mallory in Leicestershire; a quarter of a Year more, at the 
Seasons which so great Weakness would allow, I bestowed on it at 
Sir Tho Rous’s House at Rous-Lench in Worcestershire; and I 
finished it shortly after at Kidderminster: The first and last Parts 
were first done, being all that I intended for my own use; and the 
second and third Parts came afterwards in besides my first Intention. 

This Book it pleased God so far to bless to the Profit of many, that 
it encouraged me to be guilty of all those Scripts which after followed. 
The Marginal Citations I put in after I came home to my Books; but 
almost all the Book it self was written when I had no Book but a 
Bible and a Concordance: and I found that the Transcript of the 
Heart hath the greatest force on the Hearts of others: For the Good 
that I have heard that Multitudes have received by that Writing and 
the Benefit which I have again received by their Prayers, I here 
humbly return my Thanks to him that compelled me to write it. 

Reliq., III. 177. In June, 1676, Mr. Jane the Bishop of London’s 
Chaplain, Preaching to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, turned his 
Sermon against Calvin and Me; And my charge was, That I had 
sent as bad men to Heaven, as some that be in Hell; because in my 
Book, called The Saints Rest; I had said, that I thought of Heaven 
with the more pleasure, because I should there meet with Peter, 
Paul... Brook, Pim, Hambden... The need which I perceived 
of taking away, from before such Men any thing which they might 
stumble at, had made me blot out the Names of the Lord Brooke, Pim, 
and Hambden, in all the Impressions of the Book (which were many) 
yet were made ever since 1659... But I must tell the Reader that 
I did it not as changing my Judgment of the persons.” 

Reliq., App., 117. ‘‘ When I first ventured upon the publication 
of my Thoughts, I knew nothing of the Art of Booksellers. I did 
as an act of meer kindness, offer my Book called The Saints Rest to 
Thomas Underhill and Francis Tyton to print, leaving the Matter 
of Profit without any Covenants to their Ingenuity. They gave me 
Ten pounds for the first Impression, and Ten pounds apiece, that is, 
Twenty pounds for every after Impression till 1665. I had in the 
mean time altered the Book by the Addition of divers Sheets: Mr. 
Underhill dieth ; his Wife is poor: Mr. Tyton hath Losses by the 
Fire 1666. They never gave me nor offered me a Farthing for any 
Impression after, nor so much as one of the Books, but I was fain, 
out of my own Purse, to buy all that I gave to any Friend or Poor 
Person that asked it.”’ 


3. Plain scripture proof of infants church-membership and baptism. 
L. 1651. 4to. 346. Prefaces to the churches at Kidderminster 
and Bewdley, 12 Nov., 1650 (p. 346). 
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Third ed. L. 1653. 4to. 415: with additional matter in reply to 
Bedford and Tombes. Fourth ed. 1656. 
Replies by H. Danvers, H. Haggar, W. Kaye, and J. Tombes. 


Reliqg., I. 109. ‘‘ The Third Book which I published . . . being the 
Arguments used in the Dispute with Mr. Tombes, (at Bewdley) and 
an Answer to a Sermon of his afterward preached, &c. 

“This Book God blessed with unexpected Success to stop abundance 
from turning Anabaptists and reclaiming many both in City and 
Country, (and some of the Officers of the Irish and English Forces) 
and it gave a considerable Check to their Proceedings. 

“ Concerning it I shall only tell the Reader, 1. That there are towards 
the latter part of it, many enigmatical Reflections upon the Ana- 
baptists for their horrid Scandals, which the Reader that lived not 
in those times will hardly understand: But the cutting off the King, 
and rebelling against him and the Parliament, and the Invading 
Scotland, and the approving of these, (with the Ranters and other 
Sects that sprang out of them) were the Crimes there intended ; 
which were not then to be more plainly spoken of, when their Strength 
and Fury was so high. 


Note, that after the writing of that Book, I wrote a Postscript 
against that Doctrine of Dr. (Cornelius) Burges and Mr. Tho. 
Bedford, which I supposed to go on the other Extream ; and therein 
I answered part of a Treatise of Dr. Sam. Ward’s which Mr. Bedford 
published; and it proved to be Mr. Thomas Gataker whom I 
defended, who is Dr. Ward’s Censor ; But I knew not till Mr. Gataker 
after told me.” 


4. The humble petition of many thousands .. . of the county of 
Worcester. L. 1652. 4to. 8. ‘ 


Reliq., I. 115. ‘* When the part of the Parliament called the Rump 
or Commonwealth was sitting, the Anabaptists, Seekers &c. fiew so 
high against Tythes and Ministry, that it was much feared lest they 
would have prevailed at last: Wherefore J drew up a petition for 
the Ministry, which is printed under the Name of the Worcestershire 
Petition which being presented by Col. John Bridges and Mr. Thomas 
Foley, was accepted with Thanks; and seemed to have a consider- 
able tendency to some good Resolutions.”’ 


5. The Worcester-shire petition to the Parliament for the mimstry of 
England defended. By a minister of Christ in that county. L, 
1653. 4to. 40. Dated 28 March, 1653 (p. 40). At D.W.L. is a 
copy with a MS. page in Baxter’s writing inserted at p. 3 and 
entitled “Answer to 2d question” to supply the omission 
mentioned below. 


Relig., I. 115. ‘‘ But the Sectaries greatly raged against that 
Petition, and one wrote a vehement Invective against it; which I 
answered in a Paper called, The Defence of the Worcestershire 
Petition (which by an Over-sight is maimed by the want of the 
Answer to one of the Accusers Queries). I knew not what kind of 
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Person he was that I wrote against, but it proved to be a& Quaker, 
they being just now rising, and this being the first of their Books, 
(as far as I can remember) that I had ever seen.” 


6. The right method for a settled peace of conscience and spiritual 
comfort. L. 1653. 8vo. 540. (D.W.L.) Dedic. 9 May, 1653, to 
Col. John and Mrs. Margaret Bridges and Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Ann Foley. Second ed. L. 1653. 8vo. 538. An Apologie, 
“‘upon the publishing of the first Edition of this Book, I was 
informed . . . that divers were offended at what is said about 
Perseverance.” Third ed. 1657: “I have left out in this 
Impression all those passages about perseverance, which were 
offensive, and all other that any man hath excepted against, and 
therefore I may well spare the Apologie before annexed.” 


Reliq., I. 109. ‘‘The Occasion of it was this: Mrs. Bridgis, the 
Wife of Col. John Bridgis, being one of my Flock, was often weeping 
out her Doubts to me, about her long and great Uncertainty of the 
true Sanctification and Salvation. I told her that a few hasty words 
were not Direction enough for the satisfactory resolving of so great 
a Case ; and therefore I would write her down a few of those necessary 
Directions which she should read and study, and get well imprinted 
on her Mind. As soon as I had begun I found 1. that it would not 
be well done in the Brevity which I expected. 2. and that when it 
was done it would be as useful to many others of my Flock as to her ; 
and therefore I bestowed more time on it, and made it larger and fit 
for common use. This Book pleased Dr. Hammond much, and 
many Rational Persons, and some of those for whom it was written : 
But the Women and weaker sort I found could not so well improve 
clear Reason, as they can a few comfortable, warm and pretty 
Sentences ; it is Style and not Reason which doth most with them : 
And some of the Divines were angry with it, for a Passage or two 
about Perseverance; because I had said that many Men are certain 
of their present Sanctification, which are not certain of their Perse- 
verance and Salvation; meaning all the Godly that are assured of 
their Sanctification, and yet do not hold the certainty of Perseverance. 
But a great Storm of Jealousie and Censure was by this and some 
such Words raised against me, by many good Men, who lay more 
on their Opinions and Party than they ought. Therefore, whereas 
some would have had me to retract it, and others to leave it out of 
the next Impression I did the latter, but instead of it I published 
not long after.” (No. 27) 


7. Christian concord : or the agreement of the associated pastors and 
churches of Worcestershire. L. 1653. 4to. 120. Finished May 
20, 1653 (p. 106). 


Relig., I. 112. ‘“‘When we set on foot our Association in 
Worcestershire, I was desired to print our Agreement, with an 
Explication of the several Articles. ... I gave the reasons &c. 
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Reliq., I. 112. ‘I gave the reasons why the Episcopal, Presby- 
terians, and Independents might and should unite on such Terms, 
without any change of their Principles: But I confess that the new 
Episcopal Party, that follow Grotius too far, and deny the very being 
of all the Ministers and Churches that have not Diocesan Bishops, 
are not capable of Union with the rest upon such Terms: And hereby 
I give notice to the Gentry and others of the Royalists in England, 
of the great danger they were in of changing their Ecclesiastical 
Cause, by following new Leaders that were for Grotianism. But 
this Admonition did greatly offend the Guilty, who now began to 
got ie Reins ; though the old Episcopal Protestants confessed it to 

6 all true.”’ 


8. Richard Baxter’s apology. In reply to T. Blake, G. Kendal, 
L. du Moulin, Wm. Eyres and J. Crandon. L. 1654. 4to. 155 + 
326 + 40 + 84. Preface (8 March, 1653/4) to Gen. Edw. Whalley. 
Preface apologetical, 1 Aug., 1653. Third part dedic. to Col. 
Sylvanus Taylor. Fourth part, preface, 26 Nov., 1653. 

For Baxter’s description of his five opponents see Reliqg., J. 110, where 
we read : 


“No one of all the Parties replied to this Book, save only Mr. 
Blake to some part of that which touched him.”’ 


9. True christianity or Christ’s absolute dominion. L.1655. 12mo. 
216. Two Sermons at Worcester assizes, the first 2 Aug., 1654. 
Dedic. to Serjeant Glyn, 5 Aug., 1654. Reprinted with No. 11, 
1656. 


Reliq., J. 110. ‘“‘ The first was preached before Judge Atkins, Sir 
Tho. Rous being high Sheriff,; the second before Serjeant Glyn, who 
desiring me to print it, I thought meet to print the former with it” 


10. Making light of Christ and salvation. L. 1655. 8vo. 66. 
Second ed., 1691. 


Preface: ‘‘ Being called on in London to Preach, when I had no 
time to study, I was fain to preach some Sermons that I had preached 
in the Countrey a little before. This was one... when I came home 
I was followed by such importunities by Letters to Print the Sermon, 
that I have yielded thereunto.” 


Reliq., I. 112. ‘‘ This Sermon was preached at Lawrence Jury, 
where Mr. Vines was Pastor: where though I sent the day before, 
to secure room for the Lord Broghill, and the Earl of Suffolk, with 
whom I was to go in the Coach, yet when I came, the Crowd had so 
little respect of Persons, that they were fain to go home again, because 
they could not come within hearing, and the old Earl of Warwick 
(who stood in the Abbey [?Alley]), brought me home again: And 
Mr. Vines himself was fain to get up into the Pulpit, and sit behind 
me, and I to stand between his Legs: which I mention that the 
Reader may understand that Verse in my Poem concerning him which 
is printed, where I say, That 

At once one Pulpit held us both.” 
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Il. A sermon of judgment. L. 1655. 12mo. 286. Reprinted 
with No. 9. 1656. Second ed. 1658. At Pauls before the Lord 
Mayor, Decemb. 17, 1654, and now enlarged. Reprinted with, 
&c. Second ed. 1658. 


Reliqg., I. 112. ‘‘ Preached ... at the desire of Sir Christopher 
Pack, then Lord Mayor, to the greatest Auditory that I ever saw.” 


12. Richard Bazter’s confession of his faith. L. 1655. 4to. 462. 


Relig., I. 111. “‘In my Confession I opened the whole Doctrine 
of Antinomianism which I opposed, and I brought the Testimonies 
of abundance of our Divines who give as much to other Acts 
beside Faith, in Justification as I. And I opened the weakness of 
Dr. Owen's Reasonings for Justification before Faith, in his former 
Answer to me. To which he wrote an Answer, annexing it to his 
Confutation of Biddle and the Cracovian Catechism (to intimate that 
I belonged to that Party) that I thought it unfit to make any Reply to 
it, not only because I had no vacancy from better work, but because 
the quality of it was such-as would unavoidably draw me, if I con- 
futed it, to speak so much and so offensively to the Person, as well 
as the Doctrine, that it would have been a Temptation to the further 
weakening of his Charity, and increasing his desire of Revenge: And 
I thought it my duty (when the Readers good required me not to 
write) to forbear replying, and to let him have the last word, because 
I had begun with him. And I perceived that the common dis- 
tast of Men against him and his Book made my Reply the more 
unnecessary.” 


13. Humble advice or the heads of those things which were offered to 
many honourable members of parliament by Mr. Richard Baxter at 
the end of his sermon December 24 at the Abbey in Westminster, with 
some additions as they were delivered by him to a friend that desired 
them. L. 1655. 4to. 11. Dated 25 Dec., 1654 (p.11). 


Relig., I. 111. “‘ One scrap of a Sermon... taken by some one 
and printed ; which is nothing but the naming of a few Directions 
which I then gave the Parliament Men for Church Reformation and 
Peace.” 


14. The unreasonableness of infidelity. L. 1655. 8vo. 124 + 195 
+ 310 + 77. Dedic. to Lord Broghill, 20 Aug., 1655. Dated 5 
June, 1655 (part iii. 310). 


Reliq., I. 116. ‘‘ About the same time I fell into troublesome 
Acquaintance with one Clement Writer of Worcester, an ancient 
Man, that had long seemed a forward Professor of Religiousness, 
and of good Conversation, but was now perverted to I know not what : 
A Seeker he profest to be, but I easily perceived that he was either a 
jugling Papist or an Infidel; but I more suspected the latter: He 
had written a scornful Book against the Scripture Ministry, called 
Jus Divinum Presbyterii and after two more against the Scripture 
and against me, one called Fides Divina,the other’s Title I remember 
not: His Assertion to me was, that no Man is bound to believe in 
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Christ that doth not see confirming Miracles himself with his own 
Eyes. 


“By the Provocations of this Apostate, I wrote a Book, called, 
The unreasonableness of Infidelity, consisting of four Parts: The first 
of the extrinsick Witness of the Spirit by Miracles, &c., to which I 
annexed a Disputation against Clement Writer, to prove that the 
Miracles wrought by Christ and his Apostles, oblige us to believe 
that did not seethem. The Second part was of the intrinsick Witness 
of the Spirit, to Christ and Scripture. The Third was of the Sin or 
Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. And the Fourth was to repress 
the Arrogancy of reasoning against Divine Revelations. All this 
was intended but as a Supplement to the Second Part of The Saints 
Rest, where I had pleaded for the Truth of Scripture: But this 
Subject I have since more fully handled in my Reasons of the Christian 
Religion.” 


“At that time Mr. Gilbert, a learned Minister in Shropshire, 
wrote a small concise Tractate in Latin (as against a Book of Dr. 
Owen’s, though his intimate Friend) to prove that Christ’s Death 
was not necessary absolutely but of Divine Free Choice; and in 
answer to that Book I wrote a brief Premonition to my Treatise 
against Infidelity to decide that Controversy.” 


15. The Quakers catechism. L.1655. 4to. 30. Preface, 20 April, 
1655. Other eds., 1656 & 1657. Reply by James Nayler. 


Keliqg., I. 116. ‘‘ Presently upon this the Quakers began to make a 
great Stirr among us, and acted the Parts of Men in Raptures, and 
spake in the manner of Men inspired, and everywhere railed against 
Tythes and Ministers. They sent many Papers of Queries to divers 
Ministers about us: And to one of the chief of them I wrote an 
Answer, and gave them as many more Questions to answer . 
These pamphlets being but one or two Days Work, were no great 
Interruption to my better Labours, and as they were of small Worth, 
80 also of small Cost.” 


16. The agreement of divers ninisters of Christ in the county of 
Worcester and some adjacent parts for catechizing or personal instruct- 
ing all in their several parishes that will consent thereunto. L. 1656. 
8vo. 42. Dated 4 May, 1655 (p. 33). Names of signatories p. 15. 


Reliq., I. 115. ‘‘ About that time being apprehensive how great a 
part of our Work lay in catechising the Aged who were Ignorant, as 
well as Children, and especially in serious Conference with them about 
the Matters of their Salvation, I thought it best to draw in all the 
Ministers of the County with me, that the Benefit might extend the 
farther, and that each one might have the less Opposition. Which 
having procured, at their desire I wrote a Catechism, and the Articles 
of our Agreement, and before them an earnest Exhortation to our 
Ignorant People to submit to this way (for we were afraid lest they 
would not have submitted to it): And this was then published. 
The Catechism was also a brief Confession of Faith, being the Enlarge- 
ment of a Confession which I had before printed in an open Sheet 
when we set up Chureh Discipline.” 
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17. Gildas Salvianus ; the reformed pastor. Prepared for a day of 
humiliation kept at Worcester, December 4, 1655 by the ministers of 
that county who subscribed the agreement for catechizing and personal 
instruction, at their entrance upon that work. L. 1656. 8vo. 480. 


Preface 15 Apr., 1656. Finished 25 Dec., 1655 (p. 480). Postscript 
with account of the London lecture in Worcs., set up by men of the 
county living in London. 


Second ed., 1657, with Appendix answering some objections. 


Reliq., I. 115. ““ When we set upon this great Work (i.e. cate- 
chising) it was thought best to begin with,a Day of Fasting and 
Prayer by all the Ministers at Worcester, where they desired me to 
preach : But Weakness and other things hindred me from that Day ; 
but to compensate that, I enlarged and published the Sermon which 
I had prepared for them, and entitled the Treatise, Gildas Salvianus 
(because I imitated Gildas and Salvianus in my Liberty of Speech 
to the Pastors of the Churches) or The reformed Pastor: I have very 
great Cause to be thankful to God for the Success of that Book, as 
hoping many thousand Souls are the better for it, in that it pre- 
vailed with many Ministers to set upon that Work which I there 
exhort them to: Even from beyond the Seas I have had Letters of 
Request, to direct them how they might bring on that Work according 
as that Work had convinced them that it was their Duty... But 
since Bishops were restored this Book is useless, and that Work not 
medled with.” 


18. Certain disputations of right to sacraments, and the true nature 
of visible christianity. L. 1657. 4to. 541. 

Addressed to the ministers of the Worcestershire Association, 17 
Jan., 1656/7. Dated 1 Oct., 1655 (p. 523). 

Second edition, “‘ corrected and amended,” 1658. 


Reliq., I. 113. ‘‘ Mr. Blake having replyed to some things in my 
Apology, especially about Right to Sacraments, or the just Subject 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, I wrote five Disputations on 
those Points, proving that it is not the reality of a Dogmatical (or 
Justifying) Faith, nor yet the Profession of bare Assent (called a 
Dogmatical Faith by many); but only the Profession of a Saving 
Faith, which is the Condition of Mens title to Church-Communion 
Coram Ecclesia: and that Hypocrites are but Analogically or Equi- 
vocally called Christians, and Believers, and Saints, &c., with much 
more to decide the most troublesome Controversie of that Time, 
which was about the Necessary Qualification and Title of Church- 
Members and Communicants: Many men have been perplexed about 
that Point, and that Book. Some think it cometh too near the 
Independants, and some that it is too far from them ; and many think 
it very hard, that [A Credible Profession] of True Faith and Repent- 
ance, should be made the stated Qualification ; because they think 
it incredible that all the Jewish Members were such : but I have sifted 
this Point more exactly and diligently in my he than almost 
any Controversie whatsoever: And fain I would have found some 
other Qualification to take up with... But the Evidence of Truth hath 
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forced me from all other ways, and suffered me to rest no where 
but here.” 


19. The safe religion. L. 1657. 8vo. 455. Preface, 10 March, 
1655/6. 


Relig., I. 116. “‘ The great Advancement of the Popish Interest 
by their secret agency among the Sectaries, Seekers, Quakers, 
Behmenists, &c., did make me think it necessary to do something 
directly against Popery; and so I published three Disputations 
against them, one to prove our Religion safe, and another to prove 
their Religion unsafe ; and a third to shew that they overthrew the 
Faith by the ill Resolution of their Faith.” 


20. A treatise of conversion. L. 1657. 4to. 307. Dedic. to 
inhabitants of Kidderminster, 1 June, 1657. Second ed., 1658. 


Relig., I. 114. ‘‘Some plain Sermons... which Mr. Baldwin 
(an honest young Minister that had lived in my House, and learnt 
my proper Characters, or Short-hand, in which I wrote my Sermon 
Notes) had transcribed out of my Notes. And though I had no leisure, 
for this or other Writings, to take much care of the stile, nor to add 
any Ornaments, or Citations of Authors, I thought it might better 
pass as it was, than not at all; and that if the Author mist of the 
Applause of the Learned, yet the Book might be profitable to the 
Ignorant, as it proved through the great Mercy of God.” 


21. One sheet against the Quakers. L. 1657. 8vo. 13. Dated 5 
Sept., 1657 (p. 13). Reply by E. B. 


Reliqg., I. 116. ‘‘ Some Men about this time persuaded me, that if I 
would write a few single Sheets on several Subjects, though the Style 
were not very moving, yet it would do more good than larger Volumes, 
because most People will buy and read them, who will neither buy 
nor read the larger. Whereupon I wrote first, One Sheet against 
the Quakers, containing those Reasons which should satisfie all 
Sober Men against their way.” 


22. A winding sheet for popery. L.1657. 8vo. 13. By Richard 
Baxter, Catholick. Dated 25 July, 1657 (p.13). 


Relig., I. 116. ‘‘ The second Sheet... containing a Summary of 
Moderate and Effectual Reasons against Popery: (which single 
sheet no Papist hitherto hath answered).”’ 


23. One sheet for the ministry, against the malignants of all sorts. 
L. 1657. 8vo. 14. Dated 15 Aug., 1657 (p. 14). 


Relig., I.117. ‘“‘ The third Sheet ... containing those Reasons for 
the present Ministry which shew the greatness of the Sin of those 
set against them. It was intended then against the Quakers and 
other Sectarian Enemies to the Ministry: but is as useful for these 
Times, and against those that on other pretences hate, and silence, 
and suppress them ; and might tell their Consciences what they do.” 
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24. A second sheet for the ministry. L. 1657. 8vo. 16. Dated 23 
Oct., 1657. (p. 16). Reply by Clement Writer. 

Relig., I. 117. ‘‘ The fourth Sheet... being a Defence of their 
Office as continued, against the Seekers, who pretend that the Min- 
istry is ceased and lost : And it may serve against the Papists that 
question our Call for want of a Succession ; and all their Spawn of 
Sectaries that are still setting themselves against the Ministry, (and 
against the Sacred Scriptures).”’ 


25. Directions to justices of peace, especially in corporations for 
the discharge of their duty to God. 20 Oct.,.1657. L. 1657. Fol. 
One sheet. 

Relig., I. 117. ‘Mr. William Montford being chosen Bayliff of Kid- 
erminster, desired me to write down a few brief Instructions for the due 
Execution of his Office of Magistracy, that he might so pass it as to 
have Comfort and not Trouble in the Review ; which having done, 
considering how many Mayors, and Bayliffs, and Countrey Justices 
needed it as well as he, I printed it in an open Sheet to stick upon a 
Wall. .. . (suited to those Times).”’ 


26. Richard Baxter’s account of his present thoughts concerning the 
controversies about the perseverance of the saints. Occasioned by 
the gross misreports of some passages in his book, called, The Right 
Method for Peace of Conscience, &c. ; which are left out in the last 
impression to avoid offence, and this here substituted, for the fuller 
explication of the same points. L.1657. 4to.42. See above, No. 6. 
Reliqg., I. 110. ‘‘ In which I shewed them the Variety of Opinions 
about Perseverance, and that Augustine and Prosper themselves 
did not hold the certain Perseverance of all that are truly sanctified, 
though they held the Perseverance of all the Elect... I never heard 
of any Censure against these Papers, though the few Lines which 
occasioned them had so much.” 


27. The crucifying of the world by the cross of Christ. L. 1658. 
4to. 254. Dedic. to Thomas Foley, 20 Feb., 1657/8. 

Reliqg., I. 116. ‘‘ Mr. Tho. Foley being High Sheriff, desired me 
to preach before the Judges ; which I did on Gal. 6. 16. and enlargec 
it to a Treatise... for Mortification ; and put an Epistle somewhat 
large before it to provoke rich Men to good Works.” 


A. G. Matruews. 
[To be continued.] 


EDITORIAL. 


at the Autumnal Meeting of the Society in the Westcliff 

Congregational Church on October 7th. Dr. Whitley’s 

paper, printed within, will show what a treat his listeners 
had, and we are very grateful to him for his visit. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Board Room of the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday, May 13th, at three o’clock. 
The business will simply be the presentation of the Annual 
Report and the election of officers, which we estimate will take 
only a few minutes. At the conclusion of the Meeting there 
will be an exhibition of photographs, books, and documents 
relating to the early years of the Congregational Union. These 
will be described by Dr. Peel. 


* * * * 


[’ was a small but select company which gathered together 


This number of the TJ'ransactions is rather late owing to the 
fact that the Editor has \7en making an endeavour to get out 
the Centenary History of the Congregational Union in time for 
the May Meetings. 

The preparation of that History has been very revealing i in 
many ways. We have realized, for example, how far the 
Minutes of the proceedings of a public assembly can be a 
truthful or a misleading account of what actually happened. 
We have realized how great a conflict there can be between the 
accounts of persons who shared in the same incidents— 
occasionally almost diametrically opposite views have been 
furnished by participators in episodes in the Union’s history. 
Sometimes, when dealing with the sixteenth century we have 
been inclined to deplore the absence of that intimacy which 
comes from knowing the people concerned—we are now 
disposed to think that it is almost easier to write about events 
far off than about events when there is both written and oral 
tradition! When a description is to be written in fifty years’ 
time of the May Meetings of the Congregational Union in 1931 
is the authority to be the official Minutes of the Union, impres- 
sionist accounts in the religious weeklies, or the more or less 
reliable memories of men in the seventies and eighties who 
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were present ? It is an interesting speculation about which 
some member of the Society might very well write a paper. 


* * * * 


Nothing more is being said in this issue about the Centenary 
of the Union—there will be ample opportunity for that in 
the September Number. We are anxious to stress the point, 
however, that this year affords a special opportunity for a 
great increase in our membership. Already most ex-chairmen 
of the Union have been approached and have agreed to become 
members of the Society, but we want 1,000 members before the 
end of the Manchester Meetings in October. If each member 
of the Society. would get ten new members that aim would 
be more than realised. A new circular is being issued and 
will be widely broadcast during the Union Meetings in its 
Centenary Year. It is not by Circulars, however, but by 
personal work, that recruits are gained. There is an abundance 
of work for the Society to do but its present resources are 
inadequate and they can only be increased by an increase in 
membership. 
* * * 

The Crippen Fund is now invested and sums are being paid 
from it regularly to the Misses Crippen. They desire, through 
these pages, to express their thanks to all those readers of 
the Transactions who contributed to the Fund. 
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Nonconformity in the Middle Ages. 
Read to the Society at the Autumn Meeting in Southend. 


.TIFORMITY was the ideal invented by the Tudors and 
adopted by the Stuarts, Before Henry VIII there 
was no attempt at it. As soon as his son sanctioned 
the first Act of Uniformity, Nonconformists appeared, 

to uphold the sturdy English tradition of variety. Of con- 
formity there was plenty, especially among the mass of people 
who simply want a quiet life, and are content to follow, or 
who will submit to be dragooned : but whatever the standard 
of uniformity might be, whether Henry’s Six Articles, Edward’s 
Prayer-book, Mary’s Breviary, Elizabeth’s XX XIX. articles, 
there were always men of conscience who could not conform. 
Henry sent three Papalists to be quartered and three Protest- 
ants to be burned, as nonconformists to his standard: Edward 
sent for the Kentish men enquiring at Bocking whether his 
standard agreed with the Bible: Mary burned scores, as 
Colchester and Billericay and Brentwood remember. Eliza- 
beth quartered scores of Papal Recusants and burned Dutch 
Anabaptists : James burned two English heretics—and so the 
story runs on till a Dutch William and an English Mary 
sanctioned the Toleration Act, which at length legalized 
Nonconformity. It was ingrained in the English temperament. 
_ What we are to look at to-day is the same spirit in the Middle 
Ages, before Welsh and Scotch monarchs misunderstood what 
Englishmen would tolerate. 

The Prayer-book still witnesses that there had previously 
been the Use of Sarum, of Hereford, of York ; and the list might 
readily be extended. There was more variety in worship 
then, within half an island, than there is to-day in the churches 
of the Roman obedience. There was variety in doctrine : 
Thomists and Scotists were well recognized and orthodox, 
but different in their outlook. There was variety in govern- 
ment, and this is the one aspect which shall be examined now. 
Indeed, this is the aspect which often engrosses attention, so 
that to-day there are excellent men who cannot recognize 
fully any organization of Christians which lacks bishops ; 
nor are they appeased by bishops of the Lutherans, of the 
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Mennonites, of the Methodists, of the Peculiar People here at 
our doors, unless these bishops have a double succession, in 
office and in consecration. Whoever lacks a Historic Epis- 
copate isa Nonconformist. I propose to show that in the Middle 
Ages, this idea was not reduced to practice, was often re- 
jected in theory, and had hardly been formulated with general 
acceptance. When we have envisaged the fact, we may 
consider its lessons for us. 

An Historic Episcopate, we are told, is clearly to be dis- 
cerned from the opening third century : it was the standard 
form of government in Christian circles. 

It is not my present purpose to insist that the bishop of 
those days was far more akin to the Congregational pastor 
at Rayleigh than to the Anglican bishop at Chelmsford, 
though it is obvious to every one who reflects on the hundreds 
of bishops convened by Cyprian from the province of Africa, 
not as large as England. Nor is it my point that in opposition 
to the Catholic bishop there was often a Montanist or a Nova- 
tion or an Arian bishop in the same town. My point is that 
there were Christians who ignored the bishops, their system, 
their worship ; that these Christians were important enough 
to be recognized by the bishops, who again and again strove to 
make terms with them ; that every success in subordinating 
or capturing them led to a new uprising, a new style of Christian 
independent of the bishops and their system. I call attention 
to men who were not content with the conventional Christianity 
of their day, insisted on living according to the dictates of 
their conscience (not always wisely trained) who succeeded 
in gaining their recognized footing, and who too often were 
corrupted by their recognition. These men were called first 
Hermits or Monks : the second set of them were the Cloistered 
Monks under rule, the Regulars : the third set were the Friars. 
In their story we may discern, unexpectedly for many of us, 
the same forces at work that animate us. At their best, we 
may say of them what one of yourselves has said is the genius 
of Nonconformity, they valued Life more than Organization. 


HERMITS 
Even before Constantine made it fashionable to profess 
Christianity, people were drifting or flocking into the Church 
who had little living experience of fellowship with the Lord. 
The high standard of conduct was lowered ; even Tertullian 
has much to say about the inroads of the world into the 
Church ; and he abandoned the Great Church of his day for 
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an austerer body. But there were men who, like Robert 
Browne in a later day, started a reformation without tarrying 
for any one else : they withdrew from all society, and went to 
the desert as Eremites, Hermits ; or they were content like 
Diogenes at Athens to live alone as Monks. Honour them for 
their singleness of purpose ; whoever might compromise with 
the world, they would not. For rank in the Church, such as 
Lucian attained at Antioch, or Athanasius at Alexandria, they 
cared nothing. To save their souls was their only concern ; 
and they retired from all society, to dwell alone with God. 

We may wonder whether they knew how centuries before, 
in India, the ideal had been held up, that when a man had done 
his duty to his family and to his state, he should spend his 
latest years in such seclusion, to cultivate the sense of the 
Divine. We may ask whether the ideal came to them through 
the Essene known to us in the pages of Josephus. It is worth 
asking, because these hermit monks forgot how the Brahman 
was essentially a father first, and they followed the Essene in 
abjuring marriage. They exalted Virginity for its own sake, 
and so obscured the fundamental ideal of Reality in religion. 
It is true that the bishops did the same, that the whole church 
in Persia adopted the same amazing theory, so that baptism 
marked the separation of husband and wife, and no child 
could ever be begotten in Christian wedlock. But it remains 
true that these early Nonconformists shared with the bishops 
whom they abandoned, the grave mistake that holiness in 
Life depended on virginity of the body—but not, alas, of the 
mind ! 

Despite this drawback, which was not peculiar to them, 

and despite the temptations they brought on themselves by 
celibacy and idleness, yet we may well read in the lives of some 
of these men and women that they did uphold a high standard 
of conduct, that they did experience a real fellowship with God. 


ReautaR Monks 

The sin of idleness was before long recognized, and reformers 
brought about two important changes ; they linked the isolated 
hermits into associated groups, under discipline ; they provided 
them with steady occupation. Kingsley has given us a picture 
of a Laura up the Nile ; on the island of Lerins off Gaul there 
was a famous community ; the islands of Iona and Lindisfarne 
are even more familiar to us. Examine the ideals of these 

oups. 

They upheld the sense of a Divine vocation : every member 
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came of his own free-will, responding to the call of God. As it 
became more and more common that the Church of the bishops 
was a hereditary corporation, in which a lad found himself a 
member as much as he found himself a citizen of the empire, 
each Convent gathered on the voluntary system. Into this 
a man or a woman came by choice, and was often placed on 
probation to ensure that the choice was steadfast and not a 
passing mood. 

They learned the value of social life ; man is not to live to 
himself alone, nor in selfish, if real, communion with God. The 
apostles bade men live in the world, though not of it ; bade 
them play their part with their fellows, to find their fellows 
not in the accidents of neighbourhood but in those who feared 
the Lord ; not to live in careless rapture, dependent on the pity 
of others, but to earn their own living and even have to spare 
for others. Since they abjured family life, they had to construct 
a new domestic pattern, and an Abbot or Father was at the 
head of each community ; this involved some domestic regula- 
tions and discipline, and experience soon showed that the Rule 
must be strict, with a pledge of implicit Obedience to the head. 
This by-product of the ideal of celibacy will probably be 
viewed with mingled feelings. 

In their community-life they needed community-worship, 
and here attention is needed. The Church of the bishops laid 
all stress on the Sacrifice of the Mass, offered only by a bishop, 
or presently by a priest to whom he delegated his powers. 
But the monasteries were of laymen or laywomen. It was 
open to them to go en masse to a parish church ; it was open to 
them to ask a priest. to visit them. But while both expedients 
were tried, they were found inadequate. The vital religion 
of these men and women needed more means of grace, and 
they evolved their own forms of worship. The situation was 
as among the Jews shortly before Christ : the temple with its 
sacerdotal hierarchy existed, and was used ; but vital religion 
was upheld by the synagogue erected wherever ten families 
settled. There the priest was not needed, and was barely 
recognized ; altar and victim there was none ; the scriptures 
and prayers fed the souls of the worshippers. It was the same 
phenomenon known after the Reformation among the Collegi- 
ants of Holland, the Pietists of Germany, the Methodists of , 
England—laymen ignoring the priest, the minister, and going 
to the Bible for themselves, singing and praying as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. The worship of the monastery was 
non-sacerdotal. 
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It was precisely this feature which the Bishops and their 
Councils objected to, and strove to alter. And the question 
arose often from within. Suppose a priest wished to cease his 
parish work, to break away from the round for which he felt 
himself unequal, whether from age or from moral weakness ; 
suppose such a friend sought admission to a convent. He 
would have to promise obedience to a lay abbot; he would 
desire still to celebrate Mass, and others might wish to attend : 
the situation was awkward. Even more so if the applicant 
had been a bishop, accustomed himself to rule. We can 
faintly imagine the situation by thinking of a modern Anglican 
diocese with two or three ex-colonial bishops or even ex- 
English bishops settled down as vicars or in retirement ; by 
remembering one of our own churches where a minister still 
in the strength of youth welcomes into his flock a man who was 
a pastor before he was born. The monasteries found two 
solutions of this problem—and here we run ahead of other 
developments to which we shall have to return. (1) The 
monasteries of western Europe tended more and more to wel- 
come priests, and even to encourage their own members to 
become ordained ; for this met a separate difficulty. Wealth 
came to be showered on them in many forms, and often with 
the wise stipulation that they should care for the souls of a 
parish. If then they had to find a priest somewhere to do 
this, it became simpler if they had priests within their own 
fellowship. Thus more and more the convents of men— 
never of women—included priests, till they often became the 
majority, and called the others “‘ lay-brothers.’”’ That gravely 
altered the whole conception of the monastery. Yet it never 
quite subverted it. If we take at random the visitation of 
an abbey near where we meet, at Maldon, in 1483, there were 
seven priests, two rectors, four novices ; but the head, the abbot, 
was a priest himself. It became increasingly rare for an abbot 
to be a layman ; if he were, he too often abjured his duties, lived 
far away, drew the revenues, but left the house to a prior in 
his room. These abbots in commendam, abbés in France, 
exhibited the breakdown of the system in its very essence. 
(2) The solution adopted in Ireland was very different. The 
abbot kept all his monks in discipline, whether lay, priests, or 
bishops. It was quite usual for a monastery to have bishops ; 
they alone could consecrate, but they lived under the rule of 
the abbot ; much as a Cohen in a synagogue to-day is quite 
insignificant, and only comes at the call of the Ruler to pro- 
nounce the priestly benediction. Adamnan’s Life of Columba 
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is worth studying, to see the rarity of priests and bishops, 
and their relations to the monasteries. 

The worship of the monks was then chiefly of reading the 
scripture, prayer, and praise. From their service books was 
compiled the order for Morning and Evening Prayer in the 
Reformed Church of England. And it is a mark of sacerdotal- 
ists to-day to depreciate these, exalting the Communion, the 
Mass. 

Return to consider how the ideals of the monastery were 
enriched in two directions—Bible-study, missionary service. 
These two features have never marked’ the Church of the 
bishops, they were evolved in monasteries, by laymen chiefly. 

Look at the Bible. It was the monk Jerome who translated 
it afresh for the western world, and the bishop Augustine who 
objected. But the great impulse was given by Cassiodorus, 
from 550 A.D. He was the chief minister of Theodoric, Gothic 
king in Italy ; his official correspondence and his history of 
the Goths remain to show his abilities as a man of affairs and 
of letters. About the age of sixty he retired, and founded a 
monastery, for which he drew up the Rule, adopting many 
features from Benedict. But the great innovation was that 
to agriculture and other manual work he added the study of 
the Scriptures, and devotion to Christian literature. Hence- 
forth a library and a copying room became universal in the 
western monasteries. And the works of Adamnan and of 
Bede show how wholeheartedly the islanders of Britain took 
to this new pursuit. It is needful perhaps to insist upon the 
contrast with the Church of the bishops, and to ask the name of 
any bishop who showed any interest in the Bible. When a 
name is given, for example Theodulf of Orleans, he will usually 
be found essentially a layman, in touch with monks. The 
man who inspired Theodulf was Alcuin of York, Abbot of St. 
Martin’s at Tours. Whether it is the copying of the Bible, 
we look to the monasteries of Athos, of Bobbio, of Fulda, and 
their kin ; whether to its translation, we look to the monastery 
of Aaron in Mesopotamia for a Syriac version, the lauras of 
Egypt for three Coptic versions, to a monastery on the Bos- 
phorus for Cyril and Methodius who reduced Slavonic to writing 
and translated the Gospels, to Jarrow for Bede who made an 
English version. In contrast to the activity of the monks we | 
note the decisions of western bishops that the Bible was not to 
be rendered into the vernacular, lest laymen should study it 
for themselves. It is pleasant to remember in face of this, that 
English versions continued to be made for convents of women. 
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Consider missions. Nearly every mission was due to monks. 
Remember Martin of France, the Scots, not only at Iona and 
Lindisfarne, but in many other parts of England, up the Rhine, 
in Switzerland, in Italy. It was the appearance of Scottish 
monks evangelizing Lombardy that stirred up the despatch 
of Italian monks to Kent. And who sent them? Gregory. 
Who was Gregory ? A monk, who on being ordained priest 
quitted his monastery, but retained his ideals, and as he attained 
power, used it to carry out those ideals. It was Winfrid of 
Exeter and his disciples who won Germany; Anekar of Corbis 
who evangelized Sweden ; Otho, “‘ father of the monks,’’ who 
by them won Poland and Pomerania. The Baltic peoples 
were converted by monks coming, and founding new monasteries. 
The machinery of the Catholic Church, with its canons, 
deans, bishops, metropolitans, patriarchs, pope, was not 
designed for missionary purpose ; and as an official Church it 
rarely undertook any. Its aim was rather to organize and 
develop, not to create. 

When we look to the Middle Ages for signs of life, rather 
than of mechanism, we find it with the monasteries. But the 
organizing ability of Rome was ever directed to capturing these 
and harnessing them to its chariot. At this, Jeshurun often 
kicked. Theodore of Tarsus, a monk before he was a bishop, 
arranged at Hertford in 670: ‘‘ It shall not be lawful for any 
bishop to trouble monasteries dedicated to God, nor to take 
anything forcibly from them.” But for centuries the bishops 
were striving to get the monasteries under their rule, and the 
abbots were sturdily maintaining their independence. It is 
instructive to read how when the abbeys of the Premon- 
stratensians were to be visited, and the Visitor chanced to be a 
bishop, he had, it formally recorded that he came not as a 
bishop, but as representative of the Abbot of Prémontré. 
The monasteries were strongholds of Nonconformity. 

But, like every human institution, they had grave faults ; 
and in process of time they degenerated. Western Christendom 
was very sick and feeble in the twelfth century. And there 
came another great revival, which embodied the spirit of 
Nonconformity in the 


FRIARS. 


Who knows not the story of Francis of Assisi, the simple 
lovable man, whose aim was to follow his Master and go about 
doing good? Mark how he differed from the monk, even in 
ideals. The monk had learned a social life, under discipline, 
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studious, missionary. His typical method was to settle in 
the wilds, and create a new Christian centre. Francis went to 
the towns nominally Christian, and showed Christianity in 
practice. It was the old contrast of John the Baptist and 
Christ. Dominic added another feature, and trained friars- 
preachers. These great rival communities regenerated the 
towns of Europe, bearded the Soldan at Babylon, walked 
across Asia past the great Cham of Tatary to the fabled city of 
Cambalu. The magnificent record is fairly well known. The 
present point is that these men embodied afresh the spirit of 
Nonconformity. 

They did not abide by the old worship, whether of the priest 
at the altar, or the monk in his choir. Look at the architecture 
of the Black Friars, and you see for the first time the nave 
thrown into prominence, for the lay-people, and the pulpit 
for the preacher. The Franciscan started a hospital, a lazar 
house. They did not adopt the old forms of organization, but 
evolved their own system with their own titles. It was as 
when Wesley invented the Class and its leader, the Circuit and 
its superintendent, the Steward. 

The experienced ecclesiastics at Rome did their best to 
capture these enthusiasts, and rejuvenate their own system 
with some transfusion of blood. It is one of the sad chapters 
of history to read the struggle of the Spirituals, and the way in 
which the friars were at length subordinated to the cardinals, 
till they became a mainstay of the papacy. But it will repay 
any lover of missions to read in Jessopp what the Coming of 
the Friars meant to England, or in Maclear what the Going of 
the Friars meant to Asia. 


Enough has perhaps been said to show that the ideals and 
the spirit of modern Nonconformity were well displayed 
throughout the Middle Ages. Here in England the Hermits 
were made useful, both by the Anchorites’ Rule, which by its 
being in English shows the real popularity of the men: they 
were set to work ferries, to watch bridges, to guide travellers 
over morass or hill. Remember Juliana of Norwich, whose 
anchorage may still be seen there : if she secluded herself for 
twenty years, the account she wrote of her inner experiences 
is as profitable to one type of mind as Augustine’s Confessions, 
or Bunyan’s Grace Abounding to others. Here in England the 
monks won the English to Christ : Fursey of Ireland at Burgh 
Castle, Botulph at Iken, Cedd from Lindisfarne at Bradwell 
and Tilbury, illustrate their heroic age. The golden chain was 
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lengthened by the friars. Duns Scotus was a philosopher at 
Oxford. 

And when the Middle Ages drew to their close, it was the 
friars who handed on the torch. An Austin friar, Martin 
Luther, kindled the billets laid by Erasmus the monk. It was 
Miles Coverdale, another Austin friar, who translated and 
edited the Bible into English repeatedly. 


If, however, we may look back and recognize with some 
surprise a line of ancestry we had not suspected, let us try to 
learn from their decline and fall, as well as from their heroism 
and success. 

For they fell, and fell with a crash in some countries. How 
came it, if we think of England alone, that Henry VI. and 
Wolsey nibbled at the foundations of the monks and friars 
without protest, and that Henry VIII. was able to suppress 
them utterly, despite one insurrection. How had they for- 
feited the popular esteem ? 

The answer is not far to seek. They had forgotten their 
own early aims, they had preserved the early taint inherited 
from the east, they had acquired vices of their own. ‘Test this 
summary. The hermit came to be literally walled up ; in his 
cell he did nothing but receive the food and the adulation of 
his admirers. Monasteries ceased to be centres of learning, 
and were superseded by universities ; the monks ceased to work, 
but lived on endowments and paid others to work, themselves 
the plutocrats and aristocrats of the neighbourhood ; to go on 
missions became a strange idea and they jeered at the friars 
who took up their abandoned réle. But the friars themselves 
sank into beggars, and did not adjust themselves to the chang- 
ing conditions: when they preached, it was too often with 
witty stories and baseless legends, not of Christ ; they became 
the tools of Rome against even bishops and monks, and it was 
from their ranks that men like Tetzel came, to sell indulgences. 
When we reflect that all these still exalted celibacy and 
obedience as virtues in themselves, and that they had developed 
special vices of their own, on which we need not dwell, we 
understand their passing with so little lament. 

And this has its warning to us. If we have taken over 
without thought what our fathers inherited in the seventeenth 
century, and perpetuate it to-day just because it is Historic, 
wherein are we better than the bishops? If we have become 
untrue to our heavenly vision of Life and Experience, then the 
salt has been washed out from the mingled pile ; how can we 
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preserve the world ? If we are blind to our peculiar dangers, 
of opposition, anti-this and anti-that, non-conforming ; of 
pharisaism and exclusiveness and spiritual pride; then the 
tree may indeed stand, though hollow; but such a blast as 
Henry blew in England and the Bolsheviks blow in Russia 
may send the trunk crashing. 

Isaiah had a great word of hope. Though thickets and 
forest fall before the axe, yet a shoot shall come from the stock, 
and a branch from the roots shall bear fruit. It is ever God’s 
way, both to cut down the tree that cumbers the ground being 
fruitless, and to replant, or even to graft. Our study of history 
is but an amusing pastime unless we strive to discern what He 
has done, and fain would do, that we may be Nonconformists 
to the spirit of this world, but conforming ever to His will as 
He reveals it in a world of change. 

W. T. WHITLEY. 
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The Works of Richard Baxter. 
[Continued from page 112.] 


28. Of saving faith. L. 1658. 4to. 96. Preface addressed to Mr. 
W. S. Serjeant at Law, 31 March, 1658. 


App., 1, ff. ‘In the second Edition of a Book called The Saints 
Rest, I endeavoured . . . to shew the true difference between the com- 
mon Grace that may be found in the unsanctified, and the special 
Grace of the Saints which accompanieth Salvation... A while after 
Dr. Kendal wrote a large digression against some part of my As- 
sertions : to whom when I had prepared half an Answer, at his own 
peaceable motion, and the Reverend Bishop Ushers, we agreed on a 
mutual silence, as most sutable to our duties and the good of the 
church. But before this Agreement, I had printed one sheet in the 
end of the fifth Impression of the Saints Rest, in which I more fully 
opened my meaning, and shewed that Dr. Kendal himself did seem 
to consent to what I had asserted. The same sheet I had also put 
into the press to be affixed to my Confession. Besidesin my Apologie 
I had at large defended against Mr. Blake, that all that will be regu- 
larly Baptized (at age) or admitted to Church-communion and 
Sacraments must make a credible profession of a saving faith speci- 
fically distinct from the faith of the unregenerate. Hereupon Mr. 
Blake in his Reply had manifested much displeasure against this 
Assertion... Hereupon I wrote a Volume of Disputations on that 
very subject... But if it were possible I thought I would yet speak 
plainer . . . and therefore before the explicatory sheet that was 
printed in the end of the fifth and sixth impressions of the Saints 
est, and in my Confession, and besides both the foresaid Volumes 
of Disputations, I did some what correct the seventh impression of 
the Saints Rest; and added yet another explicatory sheet in the end 
of it... And now after all this, is brought to my hands a Book of 
... Mr. W.S.... with an Additional exercitation pretended to be 
written ... by a very Learned Man.... If unwritten Tradition may 
be taken for a sufficient Reporter of the Authors Name . . . I must 
say, that he is one that I have honoured and very highly esteemed 
about this twenty years, even ever since I read his Six Metaphysical 
Eaercitations.” 


Relig., I. 117. “Sergeant Shephard, an honest Lawyer, wrote a 
little Book of Sincerity and Hypocrisy ; and in the end of it Mr. 
Tho. Barlow (afterward Bishop of Lincoln) wrote (without his Name) 
an Appendix in Confutation of a supposed Opinion of mine, that 
Saving Grace differeth not Specie but Gradu from Common Grace : 
To which I replied in a short Discourse called (Of Saving Faith &c.) 
I had most highly valued the Author whom I wrote against, long 
before, for his Six Exercitations in the end of Schibler’s Metaphysicks : 
But in his Attempt against me, he came quite below himself as I 
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made manifest ; and he resolved to make no Answer to it. In this 
Tractate the Printer plaid his part so shamefully, that the Book is 
scarcely to be understood.”’ 


29. Confirmation and restauration the necessary means of reformation 
and reconciliation ; for the healing of the corruptions and divisions 
of the church. L. 1658. 8vo. 316. Preface 7 Apr., 1658. 
Finished 13 Feb., 1648 (?1657/8) Postscript 30 July, 1658. 

Reliq., I. 117. ‘“‘ About that time Mr. Jonathan Hanmer of 
Devonshire wrote a Treatise for Confirmation, as the most expedient 
means to reform our Churches, and reconcile all that disagree about 
the Qualification of Church Members ; ; I liked the Design so well 
(having before written for it in my Treatise of Baptism) that being 
requested, I put a large Epistle before it ; and after that, when some 
Brethren desired me to produce more Scripture Proof for it than he 
had done, I wrote a small Treatise... But the times changed before 
it could be much practised.” 


30. The judgment and advice of the assembly of the associated minis- 
ters of Worcestershire, held at Worcester Aug. 6th, 1658. In reply 
to John Durey’s proposals for church unity. L. 1658. 4to. 8. 
Subscribed also by John Boraston, of Bewdley: Thos. Wright, of 
Hartlebury: Giles Collyer, of Blockley : Geo. Hopkins, of Evesham : 
Joseph Trebell, of Church Lench. 


Relig., I. 117. “Mr. John Dury having spent thirty Years in 
Endeavours to reconcile the Lutherans and Calvanists, was now going 
over Sea again upon that Work, and desired the Judgment of our 
Association how it should be successfully expedited ; which at their 
desire I drew up more largely in Latin, and more briefly in English : 
The English Letter he printed as my Letter to Mr. Dury for 
Pacification.”’ 


31. Of justification. L. 1658. 4to. 423. Four disputations. 
(1) Reply to Thos. Blake, Nov., 1656. ‘‘ Whether we are Justified 
by Believing in Jesus Christ, as our King and Teacher ; as well as 
by believing in his Blood.”’ (2) “‘ Whether any Works be any Con- 
dition of Justification.”” Reply to Anthony Burges. Letters of 
1649 and 1650. (3) “ Proving the necessity of a two-fold righteous- 
ness to justification and salvation.” Reply to John Warner, of 
Christchurch, Hants. Finished 25 Dec., 1657. Discussion of 
Tombe’s animadversions on his Aphorisms and other writings. 
(4) Disputation (See Relig. J., 114). 


32. A call to the unconverted. L. 1658. 12mo. 285. (Penes 
Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield Common, Woking, 1930). Pref. 
10 Dec., 1657. Finished 31 Dec., 1656 (p. 285). Many other eds. 

Preface. “In that short Acquaintance I had with that Reverend, 


Learned Servant of Christ, Bishop Usher, he was oft from first 
to last importuning me to write a Directory for the several ranks 
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of professed Christians, which might distinctly give each one their 
portion ; beginning with the Unconverted, and then proceeding to 
the babes in Christ, and then to the strong . . . I confess I was not 
moved by his Reasons... And therefore I parted from him without 
the least purpose to answer his desire. But since his death, his 
words often came into my mind: and the great Reverence I bore to 
him did the more incline me to think with some complacency of his 
motion. And having of late intended to write a Family Directory, 
I began to apprehend how congruously the forementioned work 
should lead the way; and the several conditions of mens souls be 
spoken of, before we come to the several Relations. The next part to 
be on Conversion: the third part, ‘ directions for the younger and 
weaker sort of christians’ : the fourth part, ‘ directions for lapsed 
and back-sliding christians ’ the fifth part, for families, ‘ directing the 
several Relations in their Duties.’ 

Reliq., I. 115. ‘‘ This little Book . .. which God hath blessed 
with unexpected Success beyond all the rest that I have written 
(except The Sainis Rest): In a little more than a Year there were 
about twenty thousand of them printed by my own Consent, and 
about ten thousand since, besides many thousands by stolen 
Impressions, which poor Men stole for Lucre sake: Through God’s 
Mercy I have had Information of almost whole Housholds converted 
by this small Book, which I set so light by: And as if all this in 
England, Scotland and Ireland were not Mercy enough to me, God 
(since I was silenced) hath sent it over on his Message to many 
beyond the Seas; for when Mr. Elliot had printed all the Bible in 
the Indians Language, he next translated this my Call to the Uncon- 
verted, as he wrote to us here: And though it was here thought pru- 
dent to begin with the Practice of Piety, because of the envy and dis- 
taste of the times against me, he had finished it before that Advice 
came to him. And yet God would make some farther use of it; for 
Mr. Stoop the Pastor of the French Church in London, being driven 
hence by the displeasure of Superiors, was pleased to translate it 
into elegant French, and print it in a very curious Letter, and I hope 
it will not be unprofitable there; nor in Germany, where it is 
printed in Dutch.” 


33. Directions and perswasions to a sound conversion. L. 1658 
8vo. 534. Preface 29 May, 1658. Dated 5 July, 1657 (p. 534). 
Other eds. 1673 (3rd). 

Relig., I. 115. ‘‘ After this (i.e. The Call to the Unconverted) I 
thought, according to Bishop Usher’s Method, the next sort that I 
should write for, is those that are under the work of Conversion, 
because by Half-Conversions Multitudes prove deceived Hypocrites : 
Therefore I published a small Book entituled . . . which though I 
thought more apt to move than the former, yet through the Fault 
of the covetous Booksellers, and because it was held at too high a 
Price (which hindred many other of my Writings), there were not 
past two or three Impressions of them sold.” 


34. The Grotian religion discovered. L. 1658. 8vo. 119. 
Begun 9 April, 1658. Finished 14 April, 1658. 
Replies by P. Heylyn and Bp. Bramhall. 
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Relig., I. 113. ‘“‘ Having in the Postscript of my True Catholick, 
given a short touch against a bitter Book of Mr. Thomas Pierce’s, 
against the Puritans and me, it pleased him to write another Volume 
against Mr. Hickman and me, just like the Man; full of malignant 
bitterness against Godly men that were not of his Opinion; and 
breathing out blood-thirsty malice, in a very Rhetorical fluent style. 
Abundance of Lies also are in it against the old Puritans, as well as 
against me... But Mr. Pierce’s principal business was to defend 
Grotius: In answer to which I wrote a little Treatise... In which I 
cited his own words, especially out of his Discussio Apologetict 
Rivetiani, wherein he openeth his Terms of Reconciliation with Rome 
... This Book the Printer abused, printing every Section so distant, 
to fill up Paper, as if they had been several Chapters. 

“ And in a Preface before it, I vindicated the Synod of Dort (where 
the Divines of England were chief Members) from the abusive viru- 
lent Accusations of one that called himself Tilenus junior (Laurence 
Womock). Hereupon Pierce wrote a much more railing malicious 
Volume than the former... And the Preface was answered just in 
the same manner by one that stiled himself Philo-Tilenus. .. . 

““This Book of mine of the Grotian Religion greatly offended many 
others: but none of them could speak any Sence against it, the 
Citations for Matter of Fact being unanswerable. And it was only 
the Matter of Fact which I undertook, viz. To prove that Grotius 
profest himself a moderate Papist: But for his fault in so doing, I 
little medled with it.” 


35. Five disputations of church-government and worship. L. 1659 
4to. 492. Finished 9 July, 1658 (p. 491). A reply to “certain 
calumniators’”’ (pp. 491, 492) dated 11 Oct., 1658. Dedic. to 
Richard Cromwell ; signed “a faithfull subject to your Highness, 
as you are an Officer of the Universall King.” 

Selections from this work published 1667 The judgment of Mr. 
Baxter concerning ceremonies and conformity. In a letter to a 
gentleman of the House of Commons. L. 1667. 4to. 15. 


Relig., J. 117. ‘‘... Published... in order to the Reconciliation 
of the differing Parties: In the first I proved that the English 
Diocesane Prelacy is intollerable (which none hath answered): In 
the second I have proved the Validity of the Ordination then exer- 
cised without Diocesanes in England (which no Man hath answered, 
though many have urged Men to be re-ordained), In the third 1 
proved that there are divers sorts of Episcopacy lawful and desirable. 
In the fourth and fifth I shew the lawfulness of some Ceremonies 
and of a Liturgy, and what is unlawful here. 

“This Book being published when Bishops, Liturgy and Ceremonies 
were most decryed and opposed, was of good use to declare my 
Judgment when the King came in; for if I had said as much then, 
I had been judged but a Temporizer: But as it was effectual to settle 
many in a Moderation, so it made abundance of Conformists after- 
wards (or it was pretended at least to give them Satisfaction) : 
Though it never medled with the greatest Parts of Conformity 
(Renouncing Vows, Assent and Consent to all things in three Books, 
&c.); and though it unanswerably confuted our Prelacy and Re- 
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ordination, and consequently the Renunciation of the Vow against 
Prelacy ; and opposed the Cross in Baptism. But Sic Vitant Stulti 
Vitia (as my Aphorisms made some Arminians). If you discover 
an Error to an injudicious Man, he reeleth into the contrary Error, 
and it is hard to stop him in the middle Verity.” 


36. <A key for catholicks. L. 1659. 4to. 460. Finished 11 Oct., 
1658 (p. 460). Dedication to Richard Cromwell. Grosart does not 
record this dedication in the copy which he collated. It is omitted 


from the 2nd ed. of Part I (1674). 
Replies by anon. author of A vindication of Sir Henry Vane, and 
by John Nanfan, Esq. 

Relig., I. 118. ‘At the same time I published another Book 
against Popery, fit for the defensive Part, and instructing Protestants 
how to answer any Papist... In this Treatise, proving that the Blood 
of the King is not by Papists to be charged upon Protestants, I 
plainly hazarded my Life against the Powers that then were; and 
grievously incensed Sir H. Vane... And yet Mr. J. N. was so tender 
of the Papists Interest, that having before been offended with me for 
a Petition against Popery, and (a Justice of all times) spake against 
it on the Bench and his Displeasure encreased by this Book ; he took 
occasion since the King came in, to write against me for those very 
Passages which condemned the King-killers: Because comparing 
the Case with the Doctrine and Practice of the Papists, I shewed 
that the Sectarians and Cromwelians had of the two a more plausible 
Pretence, (which I there recited) he confuteth those Pretences of 
theirs as if they had been my own; thereby to make the World 
believe that I wrote for the King’s Death, in the very Pages where to 
the hazard of my Life I wrote against it... But the great Indig- 
nation against this Book and the former, is, that they were by 
Epistles directed to Ri. Cromwell as Lord Protector, which I did 
only to provoke him that had Power, to use it well, when the Par- 
liament had sworn Fidelity to him; and that without any Word of 
Approbation to his Title.” 

“Yet those that were not prejudiced by partiality against this 

’ Book have let me know that it hath not been without Success: It 
being indeed a sufficient Armory, for to furnish a Protestant to 
defend his Religion against all the Assaults of the Papists whatsoever, 
and teacheth him how to answer all their Books. The second part 
doth briefly deal with the French and Grotian Party, that are for the 
Supremacy of a Council, at least as to the Legislative Power, and 
sheweth that we never had a general Council, nor can it be at all 
expected.” 


37. A holy commonwealth. L. 1659. 8vo. 617. 

Replies by Bp. Morley, John Rogers, Henry Stubbe, Thomas 

Tomkins. 

feliqg., I. 118. ‘The Book which hath furnished my Enemies 

with matter of Reviling (which none must dare to answer) is my 
Holy Commonwealth: The Occasion of it was this; when our Pre- 
torian Sectarian Bands had cut all Bonds and pull’d down all Govern- 
ment, and after the Death of the King had twelve Years kept out his 
B 
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Son, few Men saw any probability of his Restitution; and every 
self-conceited Fellow was ready to offer his Model for a new Form of 
Government... In the end of an Epistle before my Book of (Oru- 
cifying the World) I had spoken a few Words against this Innovation 
and Opposition to Monarchy; and having especially touched upon 
Oceana and Leviathan, Mr. Harrington seemed in a Bethlehem Rage ; 
for by way of Scorn he printed half a Sheet of foolish Jeers... And 
with most insolent Pride he carried it, as if neither I nor any Ministers 
understood at all what Policy was... This made me think fit, having 
given that General hint against his Oceana, to give a more particular 
Charge, and withal to give the World and him an Account of my 
Political Principles, and to shew what I held as well as what I denyed ; 
which [I did in that Book called, Political Aphorisms, or A Holy 
Commonwealth, as contrary to his Heathenish Commonwealth: In 
which I plead the Cause of Monarchy as better than Democracy and 
Aristocracy ;. but as under God the Universal Monarch... In the 
end of this Book is an Appendix concerning the Cause of the Par- 
liaments first War, which was thus occasioned: Sir Francis Nether- 
sole a Religious Knight, who was against the lawfulness of the War 
on both sides, sent his man to me, with Letters to advise me to tell 
Cromwell of his Usurpation, and to counsel him to call in the King ; 
of which when I had given him satisfaction, he sent him again with 
more Letters and Books, to convince me of the unlawfulness of the 
Parliament’s War: And others attempting the same at the same time; 
and the Confusions which the Army had brought upon us, being such 
as made me very much disposed to think ill of those beginnings which 
had no better an end, I thought it best to publish my Detestation 
and Lamentation for those Rebellious Proceedings of the Army, 
(which I did as plainly as could be born, both in an Epistle to them, 
and in a Meditation in the end), and withal to declare the very Truth, 
that hereby I was made suspicious and doubtful of the beginnings 
or first Cause, but yet was not able to answer the Arguments which 
the Lawyers of the Parliament then gave, and which had formerly 
inclined. me to that side. I confessed, that if mens Miscarriages and 
ill Accidents would warrant me to Condemn the beginnings which 
were for another Cause, then I should have condemned them: But 
that being not the way, I found myself yet unable to answer the first 
Reasons, and therefore laid them down together, desiring the help of 
others to answer them, professing my own suspicion, and my daily 
Prayers to God for just satisfaction. And this Paper is it that con- 
taineth all my Crimes. Against this, one Tomkins wrote a Book, 
called, The Rebels Plea. But I wait in silence till God enlighten us. 
In the beginning of this Book having reprehended the Army, I 
answer a Book of Sir Henry Vane’s, called The Healing Question. 


Life of Faith (1670.) See also Relig., III. 71: 


“‘Let the Reader know, that whereas the Bookseller hath in the 
Catalogue of my Books, named my Holy Commonwealth, or Political 
Aphorisms I do hereby recall the said Book, and profess my Repent- 
ance, that ever I published it, and that not only for some by-passages, 
but in respect of the secondary part of the very scope. Though the 
first part of it, which is the defence of God, and Reason I recant not. 
But this Revocation I make with these provisos, 1. That I reverse 
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not all the Matter of that Book, nor all that more than one have 
accused; As e.g. the Assertion that all humane Powers are Limited 
by God... 2. That I make not this Recantation to the Military fury, 
and rebellious pride and tumult, against which I wrote it: nor would 
have them hence take any encouragement forimpenitence. 3. That 
though I dislike the Roman Clergies writing so much of Politicks 
and detest Ministers medling in State matters without necessity, or a 
certain call; Yet I hold it not simply unbeseeming a Divine, to ex- 
pound the fifth Commandment, nor to shew the dependance of humane 
Powers on the Divine; nor to instruct Subjects to obey with 
judgement, and for Conscience sake. 4. That I protest against the 
judgement of Posterity, and all others, that were not of thesame time, 
and place, as to the (mental) censure, either of the Book or the 
Revocation ; as being ignorant of the true reasons of them both. 
Which things Provided, Il hereby under my hand, as much as in me 
lyeth, reverse the Book, and desire the World to take it as non- 
seriptum.”’ April 15, 1670. 


38. <A treatise of self-denyall. L. 1660. 4to. 329. Finished 29 
Oct., 1659. Dedic. to Col. James Berry. Second ed. L. 1675. 
8vo. 417. 


Relig., I. 117. “‘ Being greatly apprehensive of the Commonness 
and Danger of the Sin of Selfishness, as the Summ and Root of all 

ositive Evil, I preached many Sermons against it; and at the 

equest of some Friends I published them, entituled, A Treatise of 
Self-denial ; which found better acceptance than most of my other, 
but yet prevented not the ruine of Church and State, and Millions 
of Souls by that Sin.” 


39. Catholick unity. L. 1660. 12mo. 379. Preached 24 Dec., 
1657. Preface 10 Dec., 1659. 


Relig., I. 112. ‘‘ Another Sermon which I preached at Martin’s 
Church (London), I printed with enlargement, . . . shewing the neces- 
sity of Unity in real Holiness. .. .”’ 


40. Universal concord. L. 1660. 8vo. 80. Finished 16 Nov., 1658 
(p. 80). 

Reliqg., I. 119. ‘*‘ Having been desired in the time of our Associ- 
ations, to draw up those Terms which all Christian Churches may 
hold Communion upon ; I[ published them, though too late for any 
such use (till God give men better minds) that the World might see 
what our Religion and our Terms of Communion were; and that if 
after ace prove more peaceable, they may have some light from 
those that went before them. It consisteth of three parts: The 
first containeth the Christian Religion, which all are positively to 
se ... Thesecond Part... containeth seven or eight Points of 

ractice for Church-Order, which, so it be practised, it is no great 
matter whether it be subscribed or not. ... The third Part con- 
taineth the larger Description of the Office of the Ministry, and con- 
sequently of all the Ordinances of Worship. ... 

““ When I wrote, I thought to have published a Second Part, viz., 
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a large volume containing the particular Terms of Concord, betwee 
all Parties capable of Concord. But the Change of the Times hat 
necessarily changed that purpose.’ 


41. The true catholick and catholick church described. L. 1660 
12mo. 335. Preface, 12 Dec., 1659. 


Relig., I. 112. ‘‘ About that time I had preached a Sermon a 
Worcester, which (though rude and not polished) I thought mee’ 
to print.... It is for Catholicism against all Sects; to shew the Sir 
and Folly and Mischief of all Sects that would appropriate the Churc} 
to themselves, and trouble the World with the Question, Which o 
all these Parties is the Church? As if they knew not that the 
Catholick Church is that whole which containeth all the Parts 
though some more pure, and some less. Especially it is suited 
against the Romish Claim, which damneth all Christians beside: 
themselves. . 

“To this small Book I annexed a Postscript against a ridiculous 
Pamphlet of one Malpas, an old scandalous neighbour Minister, whe 
was permitted to stay in by the Parliament, (so far were they from 
being over-strict in their Reformation of the Clergy) and now is « 
considerable Man among them.”’ 


42. A treatise of death. L. 1660. 12mo. 49 + 250. 

Part of it a sermon preached at the funeral of Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Baker, minister of St. Andrew’s, Worcester. There are 
added “‘some imitable passages” of her life. Dedicated to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Worcester. (See Relig., J, 120). 
Another ed. 1671. 


43. A sermon of repentance. L. 1660. 4to. 47. Preached before 
Parliament 30 April, 1660. 


Reliq., I. 120, 217, f. ‘The day before they voted in the King, 
being a day of Humiliation appointed to that end. 

‘“ When I was at London, the new Parliament being called, they 
presently appointed a Day of Fasting and Prayer for themselves : 
The House of Commons chose Mr. Calamy, Dr. Gauden, and my 
self to preach and pray with them at St. Margarets Westminster. 
In that Sermon, I uttered some Passages that were after matter 
of some Discourse: Speaking of our Differences and the way to 
heal them, I told them that whether we should be Loyal to our 
King was none of our Differences; in that we are all agreed; it 
being not possible that a Man should be true to the Protestants 
Principles, and not be Loyal; as it was impossible to be true to the 
Papists Principles and to be Loyal: And for the Concord now wish’d 
in matters of Church-Government, I told them it was easy for 
moderate Men to come to a fair Agreement, and that the late Reverend 
Primate of Ireland and my self had agreed in half an Hour. I 
remember not the very Words, but you may read them in the Sermon, 
which was printed by order of the House of Commons. -. 

‘As soon as this printed Sermon came abroad, the Papists were 
enraged against me; and one nameless Gentleman wrote a Pamphlet 
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to challenge me to make good my Charge: And others sent mo Letters 

with their Names... but never told me where they dwelt.... To 

gratifie these Gentlemen, I began to write a fuller Proof of what I 

there affirmed ; but I was advised not to publish it, considering the 

Power and Malice of the Papists, and how greatly (though they called 

aon they would be enraged by it, and in likelihood quickly work my 
uine.... 

** But the other Words about my Agreement with Bishop Usher... 
put me to most Trouble. For presently many moderate Episcopal 
Divines came to me to know what those Terms of our Agreement 
were... 


44. Right rejoycing. L. 1660. 4to.51. Sermon preached at St. 
Paul’s before the Lord Mayor, 10 May, 1660. 


Reliq., I., 120, 218. ‘*‘ Their Day of Rejoycing for General Monk’s 
Success to bring in the King.” 

“I so endeavoured to shew the Value of that Mercy, as to shew 
also how Sin and Mens Abuse might turn it into matter of Calamity, 
and what should be right Bounds and Qualifications of that Joy. 
The Moderate were pleased with it ; the anaticks were offended with 
me for keeping such a Thanksgiving ; the Diocesane Party thought I 
did suppress their Joy: The Words may be seen in the Sermon 
ordered to be printed.” 


45. The life of faith. L. 1660. 4to. 70. Sermon preached before 
the King at Whitehall, 22 July, 1660. 


Reliq., 1. 120. ‘‘ Being all that ever I was called to preach before 
him, when I had been sworn his Chaplain in Ordinary.” 
Preface. ‘‘ Though it was but the Sermon as Preached, that I was 
required to Print, yet for the more common use, I took the bold- 
ness to enlarge it, and relax the stile... From page 6 to page 47 it 
is that I have exercised this liberty ; there being only the Heads (or 
most of them) delivered in speech, in a more contracted stile. But to 
page 6. and from page 46. to the end, it is Printed as it was delivered ; 
‘saving the Addition of the second and third Considerations, page 
55, 56. which time allowed me not to utter.” 


Another edition greatly enlarged. L. 1670. 4to. 607. Dedicated 
to Richard and Lady Laetitia Hampden, 4 Feb., 1669-70. 
Dedication. ‘‘The Bookseller desiring me to give him some 
additions to it, I thought meet first to make up the exciting part in 
the same style, and then to add a Directory for the practice of the 
judicious Believers.”’ (See also Reliq., III, 61.) 


46. The successive visibility of the church. L. 1660. 8vo. 392. 
Finished 1 Sept., 1660 (p. 392). 
Reliq., 1.119. ‘‘ About the same time, one that called himself W. 
Johnson, (but I hear his Name is Mr. Torret) a Papist, engaged me in 
a Controversie, about the perpetual visibility of the Church... . 
inserted a Letter of one Thomas Smyth a Papist, with my Answer to it, 
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which it seemeth occasioned his' recovery from them, as is manifest 
in a Letter of Mr. Thomas Stanley his Kinsman (a sober godly man 
in Breadstreet).which I by his own consent subjoyned. To this 
Book Mr. Johnson hath at last replyed ; and I have since return’d 
an Answer to him.” (See below, No. 85.) 


47. The vain religion of the formal hypocrite. L. 1660. 12mo. 340. 
Preface, 15 Nov., 1660. 


Reliq., I. 120. ‘‘ Preached at Westminster-Abby ; with a Sermon 
annexed of the Prosperity of Fools. This being preached at Covent- 
Garden was unjustly accused, and published by way of Vindication, 
with the former.”’ ; 


Reliqg., I. 301, 2. ‘“‘ Being removed from my ancient Flock in 
Worcestershire, (1660) and yet being uncertain whether I might 
return to them or not, I refused to take any other Charge, but 
preached up and down London (for nothing) according as I wasinvited. 
When I had done thus above a year, I thought a fixed place was better, 
and so I joyned with Dr. Bates at St. Dunstan’s in the West in Fleet- 
street, and preached once a week, for which the People allowed me 
some Maintenance. Before this time I scarce ever preached a 
Sermon in the City, but I had news from Westminster that I had 
preached seditiously, or against the Government, when I had neither 
a thought nor a word of any such tendency. Sometimes I preached 
purposely against Faction, Schism, Sedition and Rebellion, and those 
Sermons also were reported to be Factious and Seditious. Some 
sermons at Covent Garden were so much accused, that I was fain to 
print them, (the Book is called The Formal Hypocrite detected, &c) 
But when the Sermons were printed, I had not a word more against 
them.... While I was here (St. Dunstan’s) also the daily Clamours 
of Accusers even, wearied me: No one ever questioned me; nor 
instanced in any culpable words, but in general all was against the 
Church and Government: Upon which (and the request of the 
Countess of Balcarres, one of my Hearers, a Person of exemplary 
worth) I was fain to publish many of my Sermons verbatim, on 2 Cor. 
13. 5. in a Book called (The Mischiefs of Self-ignorance. .. .): And 
when the Book was printed (without alteration) then I heard no 
more of any Fault.’’ (See No. 50.) 


48. A petition for peace: with the reformation of the liturgy. 
L. 1661. 4to. 95. Anonymous. Reply by Roger L’Estrange. 
Reliqg., I. 121. “ After our Dispute at the Savoy, somebody 
printed our Papers (most of them) given in to them in that Treaty ; 
of which the Petition for Peace, the Reformed Liturgy (except the 
Prayer for the King which Dr. W. (allis) wrote), the large Reply to 
their Answer of our Exceptions, and the two last Addresses were my 
writing: But in the first Proposals, and the Exceptions against the 
Liturgy, I had less to do than some others.”’ 


49. Now or never. L. 1662. 12mo. 334. Two other editions 
1662 (all in Bodleian). Other editions 1671. 1672 (Edinburgh), 
1689. 
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50. The mischiefs of self-ignorance, and the benefits of self-acquaint- 
ance. L. 1662. 8vo. 504. Sermons preached at St. Dunstan’s 
West. Dedicated to Anne, Countess of Balcarres. Preface 
addressed to the people of Kidderminster relating to the reason of 
his not being allowed by the Bishop of Worcester to preach at 
Kidderminster, and also dealing with the Savoy conference. Bp. 
Morley replied with The bishop of Worcester’s letter to a friend. 


Relig., 1.120. ‘‘ Published partly to vindicate it from many false 
Accusations, and partly at the desire of the Countess of Balcarres 
to whom it was directed. It was fitted to the Disease of this furious 
Age, in which each man is ready to devour others, because they do 
not know themselves.’’ (See No. 47.) 


Relig., I. 377. ‘“My affection to my People of Kidderminster 
caused me, by a short Epistle to direct it to them, and because I could 
never after tell them publickly (being Silenced) I told them here the 
occasion of my removal from them, and my silencing; for brevity 
summing up the principal things in my Charge. And because I 
said This was the Oause the Bishop took advantage as if I had said, 
This was the whole Cause when the Conference between him and me 
was half an hour long, and not fit to be wholly inserted in a short 
Epistle, where I intended nothing but the sum. But the Bishop 
took occasion hereupon to gather up all that ever he could say to make 
me odious, and especially out of my Holy Commonwealth, and our 
Conference at the Savoy ; where he gathered up a scrap of an Asser- 
tion which he did not duly understand, and made it little less than 
Heresie ; and this he published in a Book called A Letter; which I 
truly profess, is the fullest of palpable Untruths in Matter of Fact, 
that ever I saw Paper, to my remembrance in all my Life... .” 


Baxter’s Preface and the Bishop’s Letter (1662) were reprinted with 
Animadversions by D. E. (Ed. Bagshaw) and entitled Richard Baxter, 
his account to his dearly beloved ihe inhabitants of Kidderminsier of 
the causes of his being forbidden by the Bishop of Worcester to preach 
within his Diocess. .. . Grosart (X LIX) wrongly includes this among 
Baxter’s works. 
- Relig., I. 378. “Mr. Edward Bagshaw ... without my knowledge 
wrote a Book in Answer to the Bishops: I could have wisht he had 
let it alone: For the Man hath no great disputing Faculty, but only 
a florid Epistolary Stile, and was wholly a Stranger to me, and to 
the Matters of Fact, and therefore could say nothing to them: But 
only being of a Bold and Roman Spirit, he thought that no Suffering 
should deter a Man from the smallest Duty, or cause him to silence 
any useful Truth. 


51. A saint ora brute. L. 1662. 4to. 384. Preface addressed to 
inhabitants of Kidderminster, 7 June 1662. 
Reliq., 1.120. ‘‘ A Treatise on Luke 10. 42. One thing is needful 
. .. Shewing the Necessity, Utility, Safety, Honour and Pleasure of 
a Holy Life, and evincing the Truth of our Religion against Atheists 
and Infidels and Prophane ones.” 
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52. Thelast work ofabeliever. 1662. 

A sermon partly preached at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Milk Street, 
London, at the funeral of Mary Hanmer, Baxter’s mother-in-law. 
The preface of the reprint of 1682 is dated 31 Jan., 1661/2, so that 
presumably the sermon was first published in 1662, though no copy 
of that issue is known to be extant. An edition in twelves is advert- 
ised in a list at the end of The cure of church divisions (1670). Second 
issue, L. 1682. 8vo. 79, “at the desire of her Daughter, before 
her death, reprinted’ (Title-page). 


53. Fair-warning ; or, XXV. reasons against toleration and indulg- 
ence of popery. L.1663. 4to.39. (Cambridge University Library). 


54. The divine life. L. 1664. 4to. 379. Dedicated to Ann, 
Countess of Balcarres, 24 Dec., 1663. 

Relig., I. 120. ‘Three parts; The first is of the Right Knowledge 
of God, for the imprinting of his Image on the Soul, by the knowledge 
of his Attributes, &c. The second is, Of walking with God. The 
third is, Of improving Solitude to converse with God, when we are 
forsaken by all Friends, or separated from them. 

“The Occasion of the publishing of this Treatise was this; The 
Countess of Balcarres being going into Scotland, after her abode in 
England, being deeply sensible of the loss of the Company of those 
Friends which she left behind her, desired me to preach the last 
Sermon which she was to hear from me on these words of Christ, 
John 16. 32. Behold the hour cometh, yea is now come, that ye shall 
be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone ; and yet I 
am not alone, because the Father is with me. At her request I preached 
on this Text; and being afterward desired by her to give it her in 
Writing, and the Publication being her design, | prefixed the two other 
Treatises to make it more considerable, and published them together. 
The Treatise is upon the most Excellent Subject, but not elaborate 
at all; being but Popular Sermons preached in the midst of diverting 
Businesses, Accusations, and malicious Clamours. 

‘‘ When I offered it to the Press, I was fain to leave out the quantity 
of one Sermon in the end of the second Treatise That God took 
Henoch: wherein I shewed what a mercy it is to one that hath 
walked with God, to be taken to him from this World; because it 
is a dark, a wicked, a malicious, and implacable, a treacherous 
deceitful World, &c. All which the Bishop’s Chaplain must have 
expunged, because men would think it was all spoken of them: 
And so the World hath got a protection against the force of our 
Baptismal Vow.” 


55. Short instructions for the sick. L. 1665. Fol. 1 sheet. 
Re-issued 1673. No copy of first issue found. 

Relig., I. 121. ‘‘ When the grievous Plague began at London, I 
printed a half-sheet (to stick on a Wall) for the use of the Ignorant 
and Ungodly who were sick, or in danger of the Sickness: (for the 
Godly I thought had less need, and would read those larger Books, 
which are plentifully among us). And I the rather did it, because 
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many well minded People that are about the Sick, that are ignorant 
aed uuprepared, and know not what to szy to them, may not 
read 36 short 2 P. te them, but see there in wast method suc 
Perens are te be with im mech 4 Case of Extremity, that they 
imay tisemselves enlerse 2a they see Conse.” 


5. Tao sheets for poor families. The frat: instructions to the wn- 
gaily for thes comnersicm. 1. 1665. S70. 14. Vinished 6 Maz, 1665. 
The soma shes for poor families. Instructions for a bch life. 
L. 1665. Sro. 14. Finished, 10 May, 1665. 

Zizt ~ As that time one Mr. Nathaniel Lane wrote to 


Sheets were prinsed by the far sok an ee eines Chaplaim, 
Gartd '¢ 

when fie of Leuden's Cazplam lad pat me out of hope of 

Piiing any mors” 


SI. The reasms of the Cirittinn raiigum. L. V66I. to. GA. 
oo 
hee SED Whaat whitch in mort dccrcet in wey ikonchtes i aptcet te 
is most im es te 
fortis te stiters. iit soa communications Cieacaie Theugk 
see te my shame I mast conicsse. that necessity, through per- 
thoughts, kath made this Subject mach of my Meditations. 
nS See sere Recent ment mecnnary sk meet eapetall 
my og 


moore besides the Hota 1607 quveailing: and inch men to 
MEME Giiaeed mc to wike the Appendix to %, about the 
Keemeortalty of the ton” 


BB. EE ot Atemned Arete te gw ov 8 
ae guce, L.1GD. S70. US wo pazts (1) 
Preface 1665. to chaachs 24 Kidderminster, 21 Oct., 168. 
(2) Detiexted to Haemy Asharst, “irom my Lodging in New-Priecn,” 
i4 Sue 16559. 
Lanz, p-. “¥ pubisied weme oid notes written 
PP senha Pa Te des cited Tuseomioas for excel: Cavachona? 
LG ~The Weaknesses, 2ad Pzssions, zad 
Presta C4 eliitdagions Peseens, and the di elects; fon yore 3 
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ally perceiving that the Temptations of the Times, yea the very 
Reproofs of the Conformists, did but increase them among the separ- 
ating party, caused me to offer a book to be Licensed, called, Directions 
to weak Christians .. . with a second part, being Siaty Characters of 
a Sound Christian, with as many of the Weak Christian and the 
Hypocrite; Which I the rather writ to imprint on men’s minds a 
right apprehension of Christianity, and to be as a Confession of our 
Judgment in this malignant Age, when some Conformists would 
make the World believe, that it is some menstruous thing composed 
of Folly and Sedition, which the Nonconformists mean by a Christian 
and a Godly Man. This Book came forth when I was in Prison, 
being long refused by Mr. Grigg.” (For account of this refusal see 
Feliq., I. 123.) ; 

Abundance of Women first, and Men next growing at London, into 
separating Principles; Some thinking that it was sin to hear a 
Conformist ; and more, That it is a sin to pray according to the 
Common Prayer with them ; and yet more, That it is a sin to Com- 
municate with them in the Sacrament: And the Conformists abom- 
inating their House-Meetings as Schismatical; and their Distance 
and Passions daily increasing, even among many, to earnest desires 
of each other’s Ruine, I thought it my Duty to add another part to 
my book of Directions to weak Christians, being Directions what 
course they must take to avoid being Dividers, or troublers of the 
Churches: The rather because I knew what the Papists and Infidels 
would gain by our Divisions, and of how great necessity it is against 
them both, that the honest moderate part of the Conformists, and 
the Nonconformists, be reconciled, or at least grow not into mortal 
Enmity against each other. This Book was offered to Mr. Sam. 
Parker, the Archbishop’s Chaplain to be Licensed, but he refused it ; 
and so I purposed to cast it by: But near two years after, Mr. Grove, 
the Bishop of London’s Chaplain (without whom I could have had 
nothing of mine Licensed, I think) did License it, and it was 
published.” 


Preface (See also Relig., I. 303). ‘‘ That you may neither mis- 
understand this Book nor me, I owe you this pre-advertisement. 
That it was Preached in a Lecture at Kederminster about seven or 
eight years ago (1658) . . . the special reasons for my publishing them 
now, are these that follow... (4) But that which since urged me to 
this publication was, that the last Sermon which I preached publickly, 
was at Black-Fryars, on this Text, Col. 2. 6, 7. and presently after, 
there came forth a Book called Farewell-Sermons, among which 
this of mine was one. Who did it, or to what end I know not, nor 
doth it concern me to enquire. But I took it as an injury, both as 
it was done without my knowledge and against my will, and to the 
offence of my Superiors ; and because it was taken by the Notary so 
imperfectly, that much of it was non-sence: Especially when some 
Forreigners that lived in Poland, Hungary, and Helvetia, were 
earnest to buy this with the rest of my Writings, I perceived how far 
the injury was like to go, both against me and many others of my 
Brethren. Therefore finding since, among the relicts of my scat- 
tered Papers, this imperfect piece which I had before written on that 
Text, I was desirous to publish it, as for the benefit of weak Christians, 
so to right my self, and to cashier that Farewell Sermon.” 
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59. The cure of church-divisions. 8rd. ed. L. 1670. 8vo. 430. 
Dated 14 April 1668 (p. 430.) 


“The book it self was written near two years ago; put this 
Preface, Feb. 2, 1669.” 

Reliq., III. 70 ff. ‘This year 1670 my forementioned Cwre of 
Church Divisions came out... which occasioned a storm of Obloquy 
among almost all the separating Party of Professors, and filled the 
City and Country with matters of Discourse: which fell out to be as 
followeth. I had long made use of two Booksellers, Mr. Tyton, 
and Mr. Simmons, the former, lived in London and the later in 
Kiderminster: But the latter removing to London, they envyed 
each other, in a meer desire of gain... . Mr. Tyton first refused an 
equal Co-partnership with the other: Whereupon it fell to the others 
share to Print my Life of Faith, and Cure of Church Divisions, after 
my Directions to Weak Christians, together: Which occasioned Mr. 
Tyton to tell several that came to his Shop, that the Book, as he heard, 
Was against private Meetings, at least, at the time of Publick, and 
made those Schismaticks that used them.... Mr. Tyton being a 
Member of an Independent Church, this sort of People the easilier 
believed this ; and so it was carried among them from one to one, 
first that I wrote against private Meetings, and then that I accused 
them all of Schism, and then that I wrote for Conformity, and lastly, 
that I conformed; so that before a Line of my Book was known, 
this was grown the common Fame of the City, and thence of all the 
Land, and sent as certain into Scotland and Ireland: yea, they 
named the Text that I preached my Recantation Sermon on before 
the King, as stirring him up to Cruelty against the Nonconformists. . .. 

When (it) came out, the sober Party of Ministers were reconciled 
to it;.... But some of the London Ministers, who had kept up 
Publick Assemblies, thought it should have been less sharp; and some 
thought because they were under the Bishop’s Severities, that it 
was unseasonable ... But upon fore-sight of the tenderness of Pro- 
fessors, I had before given my Book to the perusal of Mr. John Corbet, 
my Neighbour, (accounted one of the most Calm, as well as Judicious 
Nonconformists) and had altered every Word that he wished to be 
altered: And the same I had done by my very worthy Faithful 
Friend, Mr. Richard Fairclough, who Perused it in the Press, and I 
altered almost all that he wished to be altered, to take off any Words 

_ that seemed to be too sharp.... 

When the Book came out, the Separating Party, who had received 
before an odious Character of it, did part of them read and interpret 
it by the Spectacles and Commentary of their Passions and fore 
Conceits ; and most of them would not read it all; but took all that 
they heard for granted: The hottest that was against it was Mr. Ed. 
Bagshaw... He wrote against me a Pamphlet so full of Untruths 
and Spleen, and so little pertinent to the Cause, as that I never met 
with a Man that called for an Answer to it: But yet the ill Prin- 
ciples of it made me think, that it needed an Answer, which I wrote. .. 

The next to Mr. Bagshaw . . . who behind my Back did most revile 
my Book, was Dr. Owen; whether out of Design or Judgement, 
I cannot tell ; but ordinarily he spake very bitterly of it ; but never 
wrote to me a Word against it.” 


60. A defence of the principles of love. L. 1671. 8vo. 104 + 183. 
Written in defence of No. 59. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two Letters of Edmund Calamy. 


Readers may be interested in these letters from Edmund 
Calamy, which speak for themselves. The originals are in 


beautifully clear handwriting. 
A. J. GRIEVE. 


To/the Reverend/Mr George Benson :/At Mr. Payne’s in/ Abingdon/ 
Berkshire. 


Dear Mr. BENson, 


I’m sorry for y® Loss of y’ Father : I hope you have one 
above. You have reason to be thankful yt you enjoy’d your 
earthly Parent so long, til you were got through your Education ; 
« y* a kind Providence has taken care of you since.—I’m sorry 
aiter you have seen so much of me, you should have any apprehen- 
sion y* your differing in your sentiments in any thing from me, 
should abate my respect for you. I gave you my free tho’ts y* 
y® work was too much for you. You upon consideration, & y® 
people’s persuasion, was of another opinion. I shall be glad to 
prove mistaken ; & y* you find your health still improves, & y* you 
have time to lay in as you lay out, & still visit, & improve in y°® 
Affections of y® people. I wish them & you most heartily well. I 
intend ere long to send you some Books, & will add some sermons 
of my own &c.—As to Your Ordination, I think it best to have it 
at Abingdon ; nor would I advise it to be too long deferr’d. Living 
without y® Sacrament, and using others to administer it, will both 
of ’em be inconvenient. And yet its sad travelling now. You had 
best consult Your Friends about y*® persons y* shall assist at it. I 
beleive you must drop your Friend, Dr. Rigby & Mr. Dodson, for 
fear of offending some of them: missing them, y® Persons out of 
your parts y’ to me appear most proper, will be—Mr. Mather of 
Witney, Mr. Roby of Oxon, Mr. Roscoe of Wantage, Mr. Wallace, 
and y® Gentleman at Wallingford, whose name I have forgot. Twill 
be your best way to talk with your people about them, & get your 
Confession ready, & if you'll let me know your tho’ts & theirs,— 
as to y® time, & y® part you should allot to one & another, I'll give 
you my Apprehensions.—Mr. Millar is at last chosen at Andover, 
& I beleive to gratify him, I must go down & pray over his head at 
his Ordination : I should not be averse to do y® same Office for you, 
if it falls out conveniently : for y® Crossing would be no great trouble 
in y° month of March, if it proves but dry. I have propos’d to him 
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by this very Post for him to be Ordain’d on Wendsday March 20. 
If he agrees to it with his people, I could cross to you at Abingdon,, 
on Friday March 22, & give you a Sermon y® Lords Day following, & 
assist at your Ordination on March 26, wch is Tuesday ; & so return 
homeward on Wendsday, March 27. But this is as yet a random 
Proposal. Give me your free th’ots of it. Perhaps it would not 
be amiss if you by Letter invited Mr. Tong, and desir’d him to give 
you a Sermon upon y® Occasion. It might strengthen Your interest 
amongst y® people. But then you must fix y® day of Your Ordina- 
tion on y® Wendsday, rather than on y® Tuesday, y* so he may have 
time to reach you, which I doubt he cant well do in a day. Or 
Perhaps upon farther tho’ts, it may be better to deferr both y° 
Ordinations a week longer, in hope of better weather. But y® 
Exchange of a few Letters will help to clear matters up. I pray 
God direct you to what may be for y® best. You may depend upon 
it, that whatever method you take, you will have y® best wishes of 


Y? Sincere Friend & Servant, 


Jan. 31. K. Calamy. 
172% f 


To/ the Revd./ Mr George Benson,/ at Abingdon. 


Sir. 

I have had some free talk with Hobbes, whom you 
recommended to me, & am afraid your kind Design for him will 
hardly take effect. Our Fund takes no notice of Students but twice 
a year; in y° Months of November & March. When we shall be 
upon that head next month there are but two Vacancys. Young 
Moore I suppose will have one ; it being among our stated Rules, 
to give such as are Sons of Ministers y® preference of others. As to 
y® other, there are various Candidates, & several much more likely 
to carry it. As to Hobbes, tho’ he seems very serious, (which is an 
excellent Qualification) yet he is very short for his Age, not only in 
Greek, but even in Latin. We are grown so careful upon that head, 
that we now admit none but what are beyond his pitch considerably. 
We are indeed at present very strict as to y® Persons we take upon 
y® Fund for Students. Repeated complaints as to y® deficiency of 
some, y° irregularitys of others, and y® Conformity of others, after 
they have with our Assistance been carry’d through their Education, 
(together with several other things) have contributed hereunto. 
And as things stand, I could difficultly get him upon y® Fund next 
year. But supposing that done, I cant see any great service it could 
be of. For I understand by y® Youth himself that his Father is 
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past his work ; & tho’ he has several Children has but about 30/ 
per An. to live upon. Now I can’t see how he can propose to go 
thro’ his Education, with any little help added to what his Father 
can spare. His Tutorage, Board, Cloaths, Books, & other expenses, 
cant amount to much less than 35/ per An. So that to encourage 
him to think of a Students Life, to me appears y® running him into 
snares & temptations. He’ll hardly be able to get through. He 
must come into y: world unfledg’d ; & be cramp’d all his days. I 
think he had much better think of some Trade. I have mention’d 
such things as these to y’ Lad, & he seems discourag’d at them. 
But after all, If you do determine him for a Student, ’1 do what I 
can to serve him, when you have drawn a Scheme, & let me know 
where you design he should be educated ; & what can with certainty 
be depended upon for his Support. I am too much incumbred, (as 
he himself will let you know) to be able at present to inlarge. I 
rejoice in your usefulness: But should be glad if as Old members 
drop off, you had suitable persons to supply their rooms. My 
service to all Friends, particularly Mr. Stephens, & your present 
Landlord & Landlady. I hear your honest Old Landlord is got safe 
to Heaven. May you help many thither.—To hear from you now 
& then, will be very agreeable to, 


Dear Sir 
Yt Friend & Brother, 
& Humble Servant. 


October 5. . K. Calamy. 
1726. 
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Monumental Brasses, Communion Plate, Church 
Bells, 1640-1660. 


Monvumentat Brasszs. [This note is based on A List of 
Monumental Brasses in the British Isles, by Mill Stephenson, 
B.A., F.S.A., London, 1926—a work so admirably arranged 
and indexed that precise references are unnecessary. | 


NGLAND is rich in monumental brasses; we have 
some four thousand. The rest of Europe has not 
one tenth part of that number. Of English brasses, 
a larger proportion than we could expect—between 

three and four hundred—belong to the period (1640-1660) 
when Nonconformity was in the ascendant. Not many of 
them are in what were then the great centres of population. 
The City of London has but one (All Hallows, Barking) ; 
how many perished in the Great Fire we do not know. Appar- 
ently there are none of our period in Austin Friars, St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, or St. Giles, Cripplegate. One is in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. In Bristol there are none. In Hull there are 
three ; but in Norwich there are more than a dozen. 

Of cathedrals, Carlisle has one [*‘ archididaskalos’”’ of 
Carlisle School, c. 1650]; Norwich, one [son of Joseph Hall, 
bishop of Norwich (1642)] ; Southwark, one. 

The great majority are in remote rural parishes. The social 
status of the persons commemorated is not always indicated. 
A large proportion (over 200 or nearly two thirds of the total 
“number) are designated as “ gent.”, “ Esq.’’, or as of some 
higher rank. Suffolk, which may be chosen as a typical 
county, has memorial brasses in the following fifteen places, 
only two of which, Lowestoft (with two brasses) and Bury St. 
Edmunds, could be called towns :— 


Hoxne (Esq.) 1640 Debenham (Knt.) +) L650 
Orford (thrice Mayor) 1640 Chattisham (7?) we) 26SE 
Shadingfield (gent.) 1640 Lowestoft (2) .. ~ 1651 


Mendham (Esq.) .. 1641 Washbrook (minister). . 1653 
Syleham (gent.) .. 1641 Bury St. Edmunds 


Darsham (Esq.) sai. 1641 (burgess) .. «» 1654 
Edwardstone (?) .. 1642 Cratfield (gent.) .. 1654 
Lowestoft (7) .. 1644 Fornham All Saints 


Halesworth (gent.) .. 1645 (gent.)  .. .. 1656 
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Not a few brasses are for ministers or members of their 
families. The following is a fairly complete list. 


Breps. Cranfield. Thomas Grubbe, 1652. “Here lyeth 
interred the body of Thomas Grubbe, a pious and a paineful 
preacher and pastor of y*® word of God, 33 yeares in this 
parrish. He was aged fifty eight years and deceased the 
31 of August, 1652 
“ The God of peace sent us this man of peace 

Who preached y° peace of God till his decease 

Blessings and virtues here do lye, example for posteritye. 

His charity did all the poor sypplye ; 

He lived beloved, and much bewayl’d did dye ” 

[Copied from Ancient Memorial Brasses, by Edward T. 

Beaumont, Oxford University Press, 1913, p. 173.] 

Berxs. Newbury. Geo. Widley, M.A. minister of God’s 
word, 1641, aged 75. 

Purley. Wm., Son of Thos. Noble of Reresby, Leic., 
parson of Brooksby and vicar of Queniborough, Leic., 1644. 

Bucks. Hambleden. John Domelaw, S.T.D. rector for 9 
years, 1640, aged 49. 

Denham. Philip Edelin, 1656. ‘‘ Here lyeth Mr. Philippe 
Edelin, A man of rare Indowments, singular Integrity, holy 
Conversation and a most prudent, solide and constant 
Preacher of Truth in the most difficult times wherein he 
lived, continuing unmoved in the principles he had first 
layd and dying a true Sonne of the Church of England.” 
[Copied from Ancient Memorial Brasses, by Edward T. 

Beaumont, as above, pp. 8 and 9.] 

Camps. Cambridge, St. Clement's. Phoebe, dau. of Jas. 
Percevall of Cambridge, w. of Edw, Withnoll, pastor, 
1658, aged 22. 

CHESHIRE. Nil. 

CorRNWALL. Nil. 

CUMBERLAND. Nil. 

Drrsy. Darley. Mary, w. of John Potts [rector], 1654. 

Devon. Charles. Geo. Kellie, M.A., rector, 1649, aged 77 
and w. Ursula (died 1636) aged 50. With 6 Latin vy. 

Dorset. Long Burton. Nathaniel Faircloughe, M.A., rector 
of Stalbridge, 1656. With 6 Engl. vv. 

Swanage. Susan, w. of Brune Cockram, parson of 
Swanwich, 1641, aged 44. 

DurHam. Barnard Castle. Jonathan, eld. son of John 
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Rogers, M.A., by his w. Grace, 1650 ; also John, their second 
son, 1652. With 4 Engl. vv. 

Essex. Nil. 

Guiovcs. Nil. 

Hants. Monk Sherborne. Wm. Dobson, rector, 1653. 
Winchester Coll. John Harris, D.D., warden, 1658, aged 70. 
Calbourne, 1.W. Dan Evance, rector, born in London in 

1613, died at Calbourne, 1652. 

HEREFORD. Lardisley. [Geo. Coke] bp. of Hereford, 1646, 
aged 76, 

Herts. Nil. 

Hunts. Thurning. Susan, [w. of John] Welles [rector, 1658]. 
With 8 Lat. and 6 Eng. vv. 

Kent. Maidstone. Rich. Beeston, M.A., clerk, 1640, in gown, 
and w. Elizth., dau. of John Pawle, gent., with 4 sons and 
3 daus., all kneeling, 1640. 

Lancs. Nil. 

Letcs. Scalford. Jas. Bardsey, B.D., son of Edm. Bardsey, 
D.D., by his w. Sara, 1651, aged 37. 

Lines. Nil. 

Mippiesex. Nil. 

Norrotk. Bawburgh. Philip Tenison, 8.T.P., archdeacon of 
Norfolk, rector of Hethersett and Foulsham, King’s Scholar 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1660, aged 48. 

Denton. Anne, dau. of Edw. Foster of Thorne, Yorks, 
w. of Wm. Goode, minister of Denton, 1645. 

Norwich Cathedral. Edw., youngest son of Joseph Hall 
[bp. of Norwich], 1642, aged 23. 
Nortuants. Chipping Warden. Rich. Stanwix, B.D., rector, 

1656. With 10 Engl. vv. 

Clipston. Elizth.... w. of Wm. Brearley ‘‘presbiter 
Anglicanus”’ rector, 1659, aged about 30. 

Harleston. Grace, dau. of Valentine Morley, rector, 
w. of Wm. Shortgrave, rector, 1656, aged 32. 

Raunds. Wm. Holmes, S.T.B., vicar, 1653. 

Southwick. ‘The revd. learned and pious Mr. Anthony 
Cade, buried 6 July, 1641.” [Engr. c. 1682.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND. Nil. 

Norts. Nil. 

Oxrorp. Harpsden. Hen. Owen, rector, 1649, aged 63. 

RutiannD. Nil. 

Satop. Ditton Priors. Thos. Jenks, pastor, 1648. 

Somerset. North Petherton. Kath., w. of John Morley, 
vicar, 1652. 

c 
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Starrs. Tettenhall. Thos. Beiston, curate, 1652, “ oolde and 
full of dayes.” _ 

Surrotk. Washbrook. Joseph Clerke minister for 34 years, 
1653, aged 69. 

Surrey. Ashstead. Dorothy, w. of Robert Quinnell, rector, 
1640, aged 54. 

Croydon. Sam. Otes, M.A., Vicar, 1645. 

Kingston. Children of Edm. Staunton, D.D., late 
minister of Kingston, now president of Corpus Christi 
Coll. Oxford, 1653. : 

Witley. Sara, w. of John Holney, rector, 1641, aged 37. 
With 4 Lat. and 4 Engl. vv. 

Sussex. JHastbourne. Jas. Graves, M.A., priest, 1647, aged 43. 

Ringmer. John Sadler, pastor, 1640. 

Warwick. Solihull. Robt. Ladbroke, pastor, 1655, aged 57. 

WESTMORELAND. Nil. 

Wits. Everley. Susan, w. of Christ. Tesdale, rector, 1650. 
With 8 Eng. vv. 

Lydvard Tregoz. Ww. Blackburne, rector, 1644. 

Worcs. Bredon. John Prideux (sic), bp. of Wores., died 
1650, aged 72. 

Ripple. Sarah, dau. of bp. Prideaux, w. of Wm. Hodges, 
rector, 1652, aged 33. 

Spetchley. Wm. Smyth, a native of Taunton, D.D., 
vice-chancellor of Oxford, rector of Tredington, prebendary 
of Worcester, born 1582, died 1658. 

Yorx«s. Bentham (W.R.). Christ. Fetherstone, M.A., rector, 
1653. With 4 Lat. and 6 Engl. vv. 

Hull. Holy Trinity. Dorothy, w. of John Shaw, 
“ preacher of the Gospel in this church ”’ 1657. | 

Patrington (E.R.). Emot, w. of John Shaw, of Sickhouse 
in Bradfield, mother of John Shaw, preacher of the Gospel 
at Kingston-upon-Hull. 


The following inscriptions on brasses of the seventeenth 
century are of interest : 


Booton (Norfolk). Edw. Fentone’‘ preacher of the word in 
Boton for 46 years,” 1610. 

Lydd, Kent. John, 4th Son of Thos. Godfrey, gent. “student 
in the schoole of protestants neere Roane (Rouen) and at 
Hart’s Hall, Oxford, 1612, aged 18.” 

Frettenham, Norfolk. Rich. Woodes, M.A., “a paynfull and 
profitable preacher for 48 years,” 1620. 
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Bigby, Lincs. Edw. Nayler “ a faithful and painefull minister 
of God’s word.”” Rector 16 years. 1632. 

Notts. Willoughby-on-the-Wolds. Col. Michael Stanhope 
“ slayne in Willoughby Feild 1648.” 

Cambs. Boxworth. John Killingworth, pastor, 1667, aged 69. 

Lancs. Middleton. Ralph Assheton, 1650, aged 45, M.P. for 
Lancs & commander of the Parliamentary forces in the 
county. 

Hunts. Litile Gidding. (cf. “John Inglesant.’’) Mary, eld. 
dau. of Solomon and Judeth Mapletoft, grandchild to John 
& Susanna Collet, 1656. John Farrar, Esq. lord of the 
manor, 1657. Susanna only dau. of Nich. Farrar of London, 
mcht., sister to John Farrer, Esq., w. of John Collet, Esq., 
1657, aged 76, had 8 sons and 8 daughters. 


ComMUNION PLATE (based on Victoria County Histories.) 


Communion plate belonging to the period 1640-1660 is to 
be found in the churches of the following parishes : 


Bedfordshire. Westoning (1655?), Tempsford (1660). 

Hampshire. Branshott (1641), Chawton (1641), Otterbourne 
(1641), Exton (1648), Hamble (1651), Chilbolton (1659). 

Hertfordshire. Watford (1642), Wheathampstead (1648), Little 
Gaddesden (1650), Hemel Hempstead (1651), Great Ayot 
1659). ' 


Other counties, if tested, might give similar results. 


CuuRcH BELLS (based on Ellacombe’s, North’s, and Raven’s 
; works, and V.C.H.) 


Of the church bells cast during the period 1640-1660, many 
must have been recast subsequently. But the survivals are 
numerous. Raven gives over thirty for Suffolk ; North more 
than a dozen for Herts. ; while the Victoria County Histories 
know of more than a score (one of them for Elstow, dated 1655) 
for Beds. and some sixteen for Cambs. A list compiled from 
Ellacombe on the bells of certain Western Counties would be 
very long. The following parishes whose names begin with 
one or another of the first three letters of the alphabet will, 
perhaps, be accepted as samples :— 


Devon. Axminster (1647), Bickleigh (1656), Burlescombe 


(1642), Clyst Honiton (1650). [A bell was recast for Exeter 
Cathedral in 1658.] 
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Gloucs. Abbenthall (1654), Almondbury (1652), Ampney 
Crucis (1660), Bourton-on-the-water (1650), Brimpsfield 
(1657), Bristol, St. John’s (3 bells, 1649), Bristol, Temple 
(2 bells, 1653), Charlton Kings (1647), Coln (1656). 

Somerset. Aller (1640), Ashcott (1650), Bishop’s Hull (1660), 
Bradford (1646), Brewham, South (1654), Bridgwater (1650), 
Chilton (1656), Chiselborough (1640), Clatworthy (1648). 


It was in this period that the famous bell-founder, “ Col- 
chester Graye ”’ flourished. 

Some good bells must have been cast. Ellacombe goes out 
of his way to pay a (from him) rare compliment to a bell at 
Farway, Devon (1656). ‘A very fine bell.” 

So many of the bells in the Western Counties belong to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that not a few of the 
seventeenth century must have ceased to be. 

Some items from churchwarden’s accounts are interesting, 
e.g. : 

St. Martin’s, Leics., 1651. Paid for casting the third bell & 

charges in court 11 11 10. 

Loughborough, 1645. payd to ye Ringers when ye King’s 

Ma” came by 0 2 6. 

1646. Spent on ye Ringers whe Sir Thomas ffarefax passed 
ee ob O.) val: 
1657. Spent on ye Ringers when the Lord Protector [Richard 

Cr.] was proclaimed 0 4 6. 

-Culworth (Northants.), 1658. Casting the Bell 11 7 0. 

Hanging the Bell1 4 0. Carpenter 17 6. 

Re Culworth, North remarks: “‘ Charges for sets of six 
bell ropes occur at intervals for 300 years. The ropes generally 
cost about 15s. or 16s. the set. During the Commonwealth the 
charge was a little more, 18s. the set; and it is somewhat 
curious to note that the purchases were then as frequently made 
as during any other period, the inference being that the bells 
were then as much used as usual.” 

Luttherworth, 1645. for Bell-ropes & Ringings at Gunpowder 

Trea 8 0. 

1647. Spent in Beere when the bell weare taken down and 

hange up againe 0 1 6. 

Kirton in Lindsey, Lincs, 1658. to the Ringers on Saint 
Andrews Day 0 1 0. 
Stamford. 1652-3. Given to ye Ringers for ringing on 
Nove 5th 0 1 4. ny: 
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_ An account Book of Jesus Coll. Cambs. reads (1658-9) : 
Paid . . . for new casting of the Chapell Bell 06 15 00. 

On a bell at Welwyn and on another at Little Wymondley 
(Herts.) is engraved : “ Prosperity to the Church of England 
and no Encouragement to Enthusiasm.” In both cases the 
date of the legend is 1760. 

As with memorial brasses, so also with other ecclesiastical 
metal work of the time ; most of it is to be found in quiet 
country churches. 

W. J. Paytine WRIGHT. 
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The Savoy Confession. 


HE following pages are a reprint of the concluding 

portion of ‘A DercuaratTion of the Fait and 

ORDER Owned and practised in the CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES in ENGLAND ; Agreed upon and consented 

unto By their ELDERS and MESSENGERS in their Meeting at 
the SAVOY, October 12, 1658.” 


OF THE INSTITUTION OF CHURCHES, AND THE 
ORDER APPOINTED IN THEM BY JESUS CHRIST. 


By the appointment of the Father all Power for the Calling, 
Institution, Order, or Government of the Church, is invested 
in a Supreme and Sovereign manner in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as King and Head thereof. 


II. In the execution of this Power wherewith he is so 
entrusted, the Lord Jesus called out of the World unto Com- 
munion with himself, those that are given unto him by his 
Father, that they may walk before him in all the ways of 
Obedience, which he ‘prescribeth to them in his Word. 


III. Those thus called (through the Ministery of the Word 
by his Spirit) he commandeth to walk together in particular 
Societies or Churches, for their mutual edification, and the 
due performance of that publique Worship, which he requireth 
of them in this world. 


IV. To each of these Churches thus gathered, according 
unto his minde declared in his Word, he hath given all that 
Power and Authority, which is any way needfull for their 
carrying on that Order in Worship and Discipline, which he 
hath instituted for them to observe with Commands and Rules, 
for the due and right exerting and executing of that Power. 


V. These particular Churches thus appointed by the 
Authority of Christ, and intrusted with power from him for 
the ends before expressed, are each of them as unto those ends, 
the seat of that Power which he is pleased to communicate to 
his Saints or Subjects in this world, so that as such they 
receive it immediately from himself. 
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VI. Besides these particular Churches, there is not insti- 
tuted by Christ any Church more extensive or Catholique 
entrusted with power for the administration of his Ordinances, 
or the execution of any authority in his name. 


VII. A particular Church gathered and compleated accord- 
ing to the minde of Christ, consists of Officers and Members : 
The Lord Christ having given to his called ones (united accord- 
ing to his appointment in Church-order) Liberty and Power to 
choose Persons fitted by the holy Ghost for that purpose, to be 
over them, and to minister to them in the Lord. 


VIII. The Members of these Churches are Saints by Calling, 
visibly manifesting and evidencing (in and by their profession 
and walking) their obedience unto that Call of Christ, who 
being further known to each other by their confession of the 
Faith wrought in them by the power of God, declared by them- 
selves or otherwise manifested, do willingly consent to walk 
together according to the appointment of Christ, giving up 
themselves to the Lord, and to one another by the will of God 
in professed subjection to the Ordinances of the Gospel. 


IX. The Officers appointed by Christ to be chosen and set 
apart by the Church so called, and gathered for the peculiar 
administration of Ordinances, and execution of Power or Duty 
which he intrusts them with, or calls them to, to be continued 
to the end of the world, are Pastors, Teachers, Elders, and 
Deacons. ; 


X. Churches thus gathered and assembling for the Worship 
of God, are thereby visible and publique, and their Assemblies 
(in what place soever they are, according as they have liberty 
or opportunity) are therefore Church or Publique Assemblies. 


XI. The way appointed by Christ for the calling of any 
person, fitted and gifted by the holy Ghost, unto the Office of 
Pastor, Teacher or Elder in a Church, is, that he be chosen 
thereunto by the common suffrage of the Church it self, and 
solemnly set apart by Fasting and Prayer, with Imposition of 
Hands of the Eldership of that Church, if there be any before 
constituted therein ; And of a Deacon, that he be chosen by 
the like suffrage, and set apart by Prayer, and the like 
Imposition of Hands. 

XII. The Essence of this Call of a Pastor, Teacher or Elder 
unto Office, consists in the Election of the Church, together 
with his acceptance of it, and separation by Fasting and Prayer : 
And those who are so chosen, though not set apart by 
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Imposition of Hands, are rishtly constituted Ministers of Jesus 
Christ, in whose Name and Authority they exericse the 
Ministery to them -so committed. The Calling of Deacons 
consisteth in the like Election and acceptation, with separation 
by Prayer. 

XIII. Although it be incumbent on the Pastors and 
Teachers of the Churches to be instant in Preaching the Word, 
by way of Office ; yet the work of Preaching the Word is not 
so peculiarly confined to them, but that others also gifted and 
fitted by the holy Ghost for it, and approved (being by lawful 
ways and means in the Providence of God called thereunto) 
may publiquely, ordinarily and constantly perform it; so that 
they give themselves up thereunto. 


XIV. However, they who are ingaged in the work of 
Publique Preaching, and enjoy the Publique Maintenance upon 
that account, are not thereby obliged to dispense the Seals to 
any other then such as (being Saints by Calling) and gathered 
according to the Order of the Gospel) they stand related to, as 
Pastors or Teachers ; yet ought they not to neglect others living 
within their Parochial Bounds, but besides their constant 
publique Preaching to them, they ought to enquire after their 
profiting by the Word, instructing them in, and pressing upon 
them (whether young or old) the great Doctrines of the Gospel, 
even personally and particularly, so far as their strength and 
time will admit. 

XV. Ordination alone without the Election or precedent 
consent of the Church, by those who formerly have been 
Ordained by vertue of that Power they have received by their 
Ordination, doth not constitute any person a Church-Officer, 
or communicate Office-power unto him. 


XVI. A Church furnished with Officers (according to the 
minde of Christ) hath full power to adminster all his 
Ordinances ; and where there is want of any one or more 
Officers required, that Officer, or those which are in the Church, 
may adminster all the Ordinances proper to their particular 
Duty and Offices ; but where there are no teaching Officers, 
none may administer the Seals, nor can the Church authorize 
any so to do. 

XVII. In the carrying on of Church-administrations, no 
person ought to be added to the Church, but by the consent of 
the Church itself ; that so love (without dissimulation) may be 
preserved. between all the Members thereof. 
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XVIII. Whereas the Lord Jesus Christ hath appointed and 
instituted as a means of Edification, that those who walk not 
according to the Rules and Laws appointed by him (in respect 
of Faith and Life, so that just offence doth arise to the Church 
thereby) be censured in his Name and Authority : Every Church 
hath Power in itself to exercise and execute all those Censures 
appointed by him in the way and Order prescribed in the Gospel. 


XIX. The Censures so appointed by Christ, are Admonition 
and Excommunication : and whereas some offences are or may 
be known onely to some, it is appointed by Christ, that those 
to whom they are so known, do first admonish the offender in 
private : in publique offences where any sin, before all; or in 
case of non-amendment upon private admonition, the offence 
being related to the Church, and the offender not manifesting 
his repentance, he is to be duely admonished in the Name of 
Christ by the whole Church, by the Ministery of the Elders of 
the Church ; and if this Censure prevail not for his repentance, 
then he is to be cast out by Excommunication with the consent 
of the Church. 


XX. As all Believers are bound to joyn themselves to 
particular Churches, when and where they have opportunity so 
to do, so none are to be admitted unto the Priviledges of the 
Churches, who do not submit themselves to the Rule of Christ 
in the Censures for the Government of them. 


XXI. This being the way prescribed by Christ in case of 
offence, no Church-members upon any offences taken by them, 
having performed their duty required of them in this matter, 
ought to disturb any Church-order, or absent themselves from 

‘the publique Assemblies, or the Administration of any 
Ordinances upon that pretence, but to wait upon Christ in the 
further proceeding of the Church. 

XXII. The Power of Censures being seated by Christ in a 
particular Church, is to be exercised onely towards particular 
Members of each Church respectively as such ; and there is no 
power given by him unto any Synods or Kcclesiastical Assem- 
blies to Excommunicate, or by their publique Edicts to threaten 
Excommunication, or other Church-censures against Churches, 
Magistrates, or their people upon any account, no man being 
obnoxious to that Censure, but upon his personal miscarriage, 
as a Member of a particular Church. 


XXIII. Although the Church is a Society of men, 
assembling for the celebration of the Ordinances according to 
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the appointment of Christ, yet every Society assembling for 
that end or purpose, upon the account of cohabitation within 
any civil Precincts: and Bounds, is not thereby constituted a 
Church, seeing there may be wanting among them, what is 
essentially required thereunto ; and. therefore a Believer living 
with others in such a Precinct, may joyn himself with any 
Church for his edification. 


XXIV. For the avoiding of Differences that may otherwise 
arise, for the greater Solemnity in the Celebration of the 
Ordinances of Christ, and the opening a, way for the larger 
usefulness of the Gifts and Graces of the holy Ghost; Saints 
living in one City or Town, or within such distances as that 
they may conveniently assemble for divine Worship, ought 
rather to joyn in one Church for their mutual strengthning and 
edification, then to set up many distinct Societies. 


XXV. As all Churches and all the Members of them are 
bound to pray continually for the good or prosperity of all the 
Churches of Christ in all places, and upon all occasions to 
further it ; (Every one within the bounds of their Places and 
Callings, in the exercise of their Gifts and Graces) So the 
Churches themselves (when planted by the providence of God, 
so as they may have oppertunity and advantage for it) ought 
to hold communion amongst themselves for their peace, 
increase of love, and mutual edification. 


XXVI. In Cases of Difficulties or Differences, either in 
point of Doctrine or in Administrations, wherein either the 
Churches in general are concerned, or any one Church in their 
Peace, Union, and Edification, or any Member or Members of 
any Church are injured in, or by any proceeding in Censures, 
not agreeable to Truth and Order ; it is according to the minde 
of Christ, that many Churches holding communion together, 
do by their Messengers meet in a Synod or Councel, to consider 
and give their advice in, or about that matter in difference, to 
be reported to all the Churches concerned ; Howbeit these 
Synods so assembled are not entrusted with any Church- 
Power, properly so called, or with any Jurisdiction over the 
Churches themselves, to exercise any Censures, either over any 
Churches or Persons, or to impose their determinations on the 
Churches or Officers. 


XXVII. Besides these occasional Synods or Councels, there 
are not instituted by Christ any stated Synods in a fixed Com- 
bination of Churches, or their Officers in lesser or greater 
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Assemblies ; nor are there any Synods appointed by Christ in 
a way of Subordination to one another. 


XXVIII. Persons that are joyned in Church-fellowship 
ought not lightly or without just cause to withdraw themselves 
from the communion of the Church whereunto they are so 
joyned : Nevertheless, where any person cannot continue in 
any Church without his sin, either for want of the Administra- 
tion of any Ordinances instituted by Christ, or by his being 
deprived of his due Privileges, or compelled to anything in 
practice nor warranted by the Word, or in case of Persecution, 
or upon the account of conveniency of habitation ; he con- 
sulting with the Church, or the Officer or Officers thereof, may 
peaceably depart from the communion of the Church, where- 
with he hath so walked, to joyn himself with some other Church, 
where he may enjoy the Ordinances in the purity of the same, 
for his edification and consolation. 

XXIX. Such reforming Churches as consist of Persons 
sound in the Faith and of Conversation becoming the Gospel, 
ought not to refuse the communion of each other, so far as may 
consist with their own Principles respectively, though they 
walk not in all things according to the same Rules of Church- 
Order. 

XXX. Churches gathered and walking according to the 
minde of Christ, judging other Churches (though less pure) to 
be true Churches, may receive unto occasional communion 
with them, such Members of those Churches as are credibly 
testified to be godly, and to live without offence. 


FINIS. 
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The Christian Witness. 


NE of the most remarkable figures in the history of 
Congregationalism is Dr. John Campbell. Here is 
his Preface to the first number of the Christian 
Witness, published by the Congregational Union 

of England and Wales in 1844 as its first official. periodical. 


Turs Volume is the first of a series which will probably extend through 
many ages ; and from this circumstance it derives an interest and an 
importance which could not otherwise belong to it. On this account, 
therefore, it becomes not only proper but necessary to record, and so 
preserve.an outline of the Plan of the Work, as published preparatory 
to its appearance. That Document comprised nine Heads, of which 
the following are the special provisions. 


I. THEOLOGY AND BrBLicaL ILLUSTRATION.—The paramount object 
of our Journal will be, by every means, to promote the work of God 
in the hearts of his children. With this view particular attention will 
be constantly paid to the subject of Gospel truth in its manifold and 
multiform doctrinal, experimental, and practical bearings. Each 
Number will contain a Short Discourse, or Essay, or Address to some 
particular class, in which especial regard will be had to the comfort and 
encouragement of Old, Age, as also to the support and consolation of 
Christian suffering. In addition to these, there will be generally an 
Illustration of some difficult, important, or interesting portion of 
Scripture. Into the pages of the CurisTiAn WITNESS, however, no 
profound and perplexing theological controversy, no scholastic and 
elaborate criticism, will be admitted. 


II. BioGrarHy AND OsiTuAaRY.—The cultivation of this department 
will be a particular object of our regard. Grace reigning in life ; grace 
triumphing in death! Properly conducted, nothing conduces more to 
interest, impress, and edify all classes of believers. Especially is this 
the case in regard to death. Never are the riches and the power of 
sovereign grace displayed with greater beauty than at the close of a 
life of faith, when the countenance of God shines on the face of his 
departing child, and heaven, with all its glories, opens to receive him 
to its rest and bliss ! 


III. Essays, Extracts, AND CORRESPONDENCE.—This department 
will bear a very comprehensive character. Christian Missions, Church 
Polity, Church History, Popery and Puseyism, Memoirs of particuiar | 
Churches and Institutions, Striking Events, illustrative of Divine 
Providence, Extracts from works, new, rare, or remarkable, Anecdotes, 
Plans of Usefulness, Essays on Benefit and Friendly Societies,—these 
oe kindred subjects will all, in turn, find a place in the CHRISTIAN 

ITNESS. 
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IV. CHurcu anp State.—The Separation of Church and State is 
the grand, the paramount question of our times. It involves the prin- 
cipal interests, both religious and political, of the British Empire ; and 
unhappily it most affects those interests on which, for England and all 
nations, most depends,—public harmony and the diffusion of Education, 
the purity and spread, both at home and abroad, of true religion, the 
introduction of patriotic government, and the perfecting of a system of 
rational and just legislation. Language cannot express the importance 
of this separation! The human mind cannot even approximate the 
formation of a true estimate of the calamity and evil which flow from 
this most unscriptural and most baneful union! To fire the mind, we 
must illumine the judgment, and awaken the conscience. Line must 
be upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little ; and this will not be forgotten in the 
CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 


V. ANALYTICAL REVIEWS AND SHORT CRITICISMS.—True Criticism is 
less allied to art than to instinct ; it depends on a right perception of the 
just, the true, and the beautiful. As founded in truth and nature, its . 
principles are, therefore, as immutable as their basis, and its operations 
are regulated by fixed and settled laws. The prevalent and popular 
system of reviewing by the worldly Press of this country, is, to a vast 
extent, anything but criticism ; it is essaying ; it is dissertation ; it may 
be, and it frequently is, erudite, able, and eloquent, but it is not 
criticism ; the matter, the manner, the merits of the works, which 
supply the thesis, are ofttimes entirely forgotten; not a sentence is 
penned that can guide the public judgment. The vice of the great 
secular Periodicals too frequently appears also even in the best of 
our religious journals. In the CHRISTIAN WITNESS, dissertation will 
give place to analysis. Of one class of books, the substance, the scope, 
and the aim, will be carefully set forth, and a judgment pronounced 
on their merits and claims. Of another class, only the subject and 
object will be stated, and the character critically described. By 
this process, notwithstanding its brevity, great things may still be 
achieved for literature, as much, indeed, as by reviews of greater 
length. All that is really JUDICIAL, IS, GENERALLY, CONTAINED IN A 
FEW SENTENCES. 


VI. Sapeatu anp British ScHoots.—These great modern Institu- 
tions claim the special regard of Periodical Writers. To meet their 
Home wants, therefore, and to support their interests in the Domestic 
circle, will be, with the CurIsTIAN WITNESS, a uniform effort of laborious. 
anxiety. ‘To meet the necessities of the teachers, it will talk with them 
in dialogue, and teach them by essay and dissertation, concerning books 
and studies, the preparation of school addresses and village discourses, 
and everything adapted to promote their endeavours at self-improve- 
ment, and preparation for usefulness in the church of God. To meet 
the wants of the scholars, it will present them with matter adapted 
to fix their attention, promote reflection, and excite a thirst for inquiry 
into the Word of Inspiration, the works of God, and useful learning. 
To this end, it will levy contributions on civil and natural history, 
natural and moral philosophy, oratory and poetry, voyages and travels, 
and on the whole circle of Art, Science, and Literature. Remarkable 
juvenile biography and obituary, and whatever may tend to promote 
conversion to God, will not be forgotten. 
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VII. RexLicious anp PHILANTHROPIC INTELLIGENCE.—Here, while 
preference will be given to that which is Congregational, so far as space 
will permit, nothing will be overlooked, in any section of the church 
of God, which serves to display the working of his hand, and tends to 
support the faith, and guide the prayers of his people. 


VIII. Portry.—the choicest productions of our Christian poets will 
be summoned to aid in refining the taste, regaling the fancy, and 
purifying the heart of our readers. 


IX. British Missions.—As Missionary Institutions are the glory of 
the churches, so every Denominational Periodical ought to endeavour, 
to the utmost of its power, to further their interests. With a view to 
this, a digest of the operations of these Missions will form a part of 
every Number. 


Such is an outline of the CurisT1AN Witness; and while it is 
obvious, that such a variety of topics cannot always be all introduced 
in each successive Number, such is the channel in which our matter 
will generally flow, and, taking the months of the year together, they will 
be found each to have received a proportionate share of attention. 


This plan is so comprehensive that, without violating the great 
principle on which the work itselfis founded, it can hardly admit of 
expansion. It comprises the whole empire of morals and religion, 
and beyond that it was never designed to extend the province of the 
CHRISTIAN WITNESS. By actual experiment it has been fully proved 
to be sufficient for every purpose contemplated by its authors, and to 
require no material modification. Properly worked out, it will be found 
in its operations to touch Christian Society at all points, from the heart 
to the extremities. The general acceptance of the Work has, to some 
extent, arisen from its large outline and mixed character ; and to alter 
it, in either of these respects, or to give absorbing prominence to any 
single department, would be to mar its usefulness and diminish its 
popularity. The Astronomer, in Rasselas, on bequeathing to Imlac 
the inheritance of the Sun, said, ‘“‘I have diligently considered the 
position of the earth and Sun, and formed innumerable schemes, in 
which I changed their situations. I have sometimes turned aside the 
axis of the earth, and sometimes varied the ecliptic of the Sun ; but I 
have found it impossible to make a disposition by which the world may 
be advantaged ; what one region gains, another loses by any imaginable 
alteration. Do not, therefore, in thy administration of the year, 
indulge thy pride by innovation, The memory of mischief is no 
desirable fame.’’? We recommend the principle of the Astronomer’s 
counsel to all future Conductors of the CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 


J.C. 
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Studies in English Puritanism from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1688. 
By C. E. Wurrrse, D.D., BOL. (S.P.CK., 21s.) 


WW always welcome incursions by other than Noncon- 


formist writers into our denominational history and 

are therefore pleased to find that the latest publication 

of the Church Historical Society has taken this form. 
Its author, Dr. Whiting, Reader in History in the University 
of Durham, has travelled far and wide in the literature of his 
subject and has given us a volume full of information, some 
of which lies quite off the beaten track. There are chapters on 
the Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quakers. For 
those enamoured of the vagaries of religious experience there is a 
chapter on the Minor Sects, the Muggletonians, Grindletonians, 
Sweet Singers of Israel and the rest of the eccentrics. The review 
of the religious life of the day is interestingly extended by the 
inclusion of the Foreign Protestants in England. There follow 
chapters on various aspects of Puritan life and literature. The 
whole work has been planned on a full and generous scale. 

Let us consider the portions of the story which more particularly 
fall within the purview of this journal. Writing as an Anglican— 
not an aggressive or prejudiced one, but scholarly and severely 
objective in the handling of his material—Dr. Whiting makes the 
best of the case for the Act of Uniformity (1662) and its conse- 
quences. It was the only way out of the chaos of the situation. 
Kennett, from Calamy’s candid Accownt, collected the instances 
where the hardships of ejection were mitigated by the ministers 
becoming private chaplains or finding wealthy benefactors or, by 
connivance, turning to teaching or medicine. But Kennett did not 
fill in the other side of the balance sheet and calculate the cases 
of prosecution given by Calamy, the 170 or so ministers who were 
imprisoned, some of them several times, the nine who died in gaol. 
In his summary of the situation Dr. Whiting has followed Kennett 
both in what he said and in his silence. : 

It is easy to lose one’s way amid the idiosyncrasies of Pres- 
byterians and Independents, especially if one is not of their number. 
Dr. Whiting gets astray in his comparison of the Presbyterianism 
established in England in 1646 with the Scottish system, and gives 
the northerners an equality of clergy and laity in their assemblies 
and the southerners a minority of laymen. To the “ blue-nosed ” 
Presbyterian it was a grievous offence in the English scheme that 
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it exalted the laity and even went so far as to crown its edifice with 
a lay court of appeal. Nor it is correct to say that the later English 
Presbyterians acted -“‘ contrary to one of their root principles ” in 
giving the lay elders of a congregation a voice in the appointment 
of the minister. That is to confuse ordination to the ministry 
with appointment to a particular charge. In what sense the 
Presbyterians of to-day can be regarded as the true heirs of the 
Presbyterians of the later seventeenth century is a disputable 
question. Nor can we be satisfied with having so significant a 
movement as that of the Voluntary Associations, inspired chiefly 
by Baxter’s influence, dismissed in a single sentence. The Associa- 
tions had the possibility of becoming the basis of a truly com- 
prehensive national church, and in any case were taken for the 
models of those.later Happy Unions whose life in some parts of 
the country was longer than Dr. Whiting suggests. 

Accuracy of detail is always difficult and to find others 
succumbing is comfort for one’s own shortcomings, but such 
charitable allowance for human frailty being granted, we feel that 
Dr. Whiting has nodded more often than is proper in a professional 
historian. Here are some examples. He tells us that there were 
men holding livings in 1660-2 “‘ who had not the slightest intention 
of conforming to the Anglican system.” Among them he 
enumerates the Vicar of Shinfield, Bucks. (sic), rebuked by his 
bishop for allowing an Anabaptist cordwainer to officiate in his 
church. But the vicar—his name was William Cosins—was one 
of those turned out under the Commonwealth, he petitioned the 
House of Lords for his living in 1660, and was restored. What he 
was doing with a Baptist curate is a question beyond our answering, 
but his non-conformist enormities should not be laid at the door of 
Nonconformity. 

Again, if Dr. Whiting credits Palmer’s story of Peter Ince, the 
shepherd of Birdbush—and for ourselves we have always thought 
it very improbable, a doubt confirmed by the property of which 
Ince’s will shows him in possession—he must not give a reference 
to Calamy, who knew nothing of the incident. Browne, first of 
Congregationalists, was not named Richard. Bowles, of York, 
was named Edward; once he is so called, but in another place he is 
William, and in the index appears as both. Chantry was not ejected 
from ‘‘ Welford chapel, Shropshire,” but from Weeford chapel, 
Staffordshire. Martendale appears as ejected from ‘“ Rosthorne,”’ 
and then again from ‘“‘ Rotherstone.”’ It is idle to look for Zachariah 
Noctroffe in the clergy list; the satirist was aiming at Zachary 
Crofton. Alas! this is not all the tale of errors. Despite their’ 
presence we believe that students will find it worth their while to 
consult the book and will by its aid often discover sources of 
information which had previously eluded their notice. 

A. G. MatruEws. 


EDITORIAL. 


HE autumnal meeting of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, 8th October, at four o’clock at Lancashire 
College, by the kind invitation of our President, Dr. 
A.J.Grieve. Dr. Grieve will speak on ‘‘ These Hundred 

Years of Ministerial Training.” At the invitation of the 
College, tea is to be served to 300 delegates ; tickets must be 
obtained at the Local Secretaries’ office, 244, Deansgate, 
Manchester. This meeting will give an excellent opportunity 
to members of the Society to see one of our Colleges which 
has itself had a long and distinguished history. 


* * * * 


I had proposed to say something in this issue about the 
Centenary of the Union, but there is much pressure on our 
space, and I am leaving that for a future occasion. 

* Es * * 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Board 
Room of the Memorial Hall on Wednesday, 13th May, 1931. 
After the re-election of the officers for the ensuing year Dr. 
Peel gave a brief talk on some aspects of the work of the 
Union during these hundred years. From the Congregational 
Library there\ had been brought an interesting collection of 
documents, periodicals and other publications which have 
played an important part in the last century. There were 
copies of John Campbell’s excursions into the world of 
journalism in The British Banner and The British Standard ; 
a Congregational Calendar, reminiscent of Whitaker ; docu- 
ments outlining projects for a national union in the late 
*twenties. A complete set of Congregational hymn-books 
marked development in our theological position and change in 
our method of worship, while a gallery of portraits of Algernon 
Wells and Hannay (the great secretaries), of Baldwin Brown, 
Raffles, Parker, and Thomas Wilson (‘‘ our great chapel 
builder ’’), were reminders of those who had led the Union 
and served the churches during the century. 


R. G. Marri. 
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Alexander Gordon. 


February, 1931, our Society has lost one who, though 

not of our communion, was one of our oldest members, 

staunchest friends, and most distinguished ornaments. 
Mr. Gordon—who resolutely declined all honorary doctorates 
—was born in June, 1841, and could trace his descent through 
six generations to one of Richard Frankland’s students. He 
ministered to Unitarian Churches in Aberdeen, Liverpool, 
Norwich, and Belfast from 1862 to 1889, and from 1890 to 
1911 was Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester. He 
had a hand in establishing the Theological Faculty in the 
University of that city and was University Lecturer in 
Keclesiastical History, 1904-11. His learning was prodigious 
and his industry marvellous. Prof. Tout declared that he 
knew no man who had the same majestical sweep over the 
centuries of ecclesiastical history. In the realm of Noncon- 
formist history he certainly had no peer. He contributed 
759 articles to the Dictionary of National Biography, and his 
contributions are to be found in each of the sixty-three volumes 
of the original issue, and the four supplementary volumes. 
His Freedom after Ejection (1917) and The Cheshire Classis 
(1919) are his most monumental works, but characteristic and 
admirable examples of his labours are found in the little 
collection of Addresses Biographical and Historical. 

Gordon was a great traveller and a great frequenter of 
libraries. His later days were spent between his home in 
Belfast and the British Museum, and if he happened to be in 
London at the time he never failed to come to the Annual 
Meeting of our Society and to contribute to the discussion. 
His heart was as large as his mind, his sympathies were 
universal. Two informing and illuminating notices of him 
appear in The Inquirer, 28th Feb., 1931. 


B’ the passing of the Rev. Alexander Gordon on 21st 


A. J. GRIEVE. 
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The Puritan Spirit Through the Ages 


HE name Puritan, like the names Christian, Protestant, 
and Methodist, like the names Quaker, Shaker, and 
Convulsionnaire, and more nearly like the name 
Cathari, was a nickname bestowed by their opponents 

on a particular group of people at a particular time in a par- 
ticular part of the world. When this is granted, however, it is 
not doing violence to the word to apply it more generally to 
that spirit in religion which has driven men at all times to seek 
a purer way of life, one that was simple and good as opposed to 
the insincere conventionalities and corruptions in the world 
around them. A passionate desire for righteousness, which 
demands improvement and reform, and therefore implies 
opposition from lazy souls, is an essential part of Christianity, 
and in every, or almost every, century there have been groups 
of men who have seen this and who have striven to realize their 
ideal. These men have been Puritans in spirit, if not in name, 
whether they were the early Cistercians, the early Independents, 
who came to form the backbone of historical Puritanism, or 
the early Quakers.’ That there was an essential sameness of 
spirit in all these men may be seen from a consideration of some 
of their chief characteristics—characteristics which have not 
failed to receive adverse comment from critics who have never 
tried, or who have at least failed in the attempt, to understand 
the experiences which inspired them. 

Puritanism, we have said, was a movement towards freedom 
from the corruption in the world around. This naturally 
expressed itself in the desire to get away from the world. 
Thus Citeaux, where the founders of the Cistercian order went 
when they left Moléme, was ‘“‘ a remote and savage spot almost 
inaccessible by reason of thorns, and inhabited by wild creatures 
only,’ which took its very name -from its stagnant pools.? 
Thus Skeldale, near Ripon, which became the site of Fountains 
Abbey, was a place “full of thorns and enclosed by rocks ’’* 


1 A.M. Cooke, A Study in Twelfth Century Religious Revival and Reform (reprinted 
from the John Rylands Library Bulletin, Jan., 1925), p. 13. 

2H. B. Workman, J'he Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. 239. 

3 [bid., p. 241, 
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and therefore pleasing to the monks who had been disgusted by 
the luxury of St. Mary’s Abbey at York and had fled into the 
wilderness. Again, Savonarola, who was in many ways a 
Puritan, tells us that it was because of “the great misery of 
the world, the iniquities of men, the rapes, the adulteries, the 
robberies, the pride, the idolatry, the cruel blasphemy ’’* that 
he found such attraction in the line from the Aineid 


Heu ! fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum | ® 


and eventually betook himself to the Dominican convent at 
Bologna. A precisely similar spirit is evident in the charter of 
an Independent church in London in 1571, which runs as 
follows :— 


So we a poore congregation whom god hath separated from 
the churches of englande and from the mingled and faulse wor- 
shipping therin used, out of the which assemblies the lord our 
onely Saviour hath called us, and still calleth, saying cume out 
from among them, and seperate your selves from them & touche 
no unclean thing... .? 


Lastly, the separateness of Quakerism has been marked from 
the beginning and needs no illustration. ‘ By reason of its 
strangeness and separateness, the Society came to be looked 
on almost as a monastic order.’”* George Fox himself had the 
quality, not indeed of otherworldliness, but, as it has been well 
said, of overworldliness.*® 

Together with this separateness, which is one of the chief 
characteristics of the Puritan spirit, there went, almost in- 
evitably, two other things, a simplicity, and a freedom, whether 
from bishop, priest or State. The Cistercian reform was, very 
definitely, a return to a simplicity which was to run through 
the whole life of the monks and which shows itself even in their 
architecture. Thus it is at Cistercian abbeys like Fountains 
and Kirkstall that a blank wall takes the place of an ornamental 
triforvum.® Similarly, the lofty tower at Fountains is not 
central, just because, like the meat kitchen at Jervaulx, it was 
not in the original design and was added only after the first 
ideals had gone with the first generation of monks. Again, one 
of the marks of Savonarola’s preaching was a natural and 


1W. R. Clark, Savonarola : his Life and his Times, pp. 33f. 

2 Mneid, III. 44. 

8 Albert Peel, The First Congregational Churches, p. 33. 

4A. N. Brayshaw, The Quakers : their Story and their Message, p. 159. 
5 Tbid., pp. 3lf. % 

6 Francis Bond, Gothic Architecture in England, p. 534. 
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straightforward simplicity, which scorned the sophisticated 
verbal elegancies.and ornaments which were fashionable.* 
When we come to the English Puritans of the seventeenth 
century, their devotion to simplicity is indicated by the modern 
use of the word “ Puritanical”’ as a term of disparagement, 
which, though it may be shown to be unfair in its implication 
that Puritan simplicity was narrow, must have had reason to 
grow up. This we will consider in detail later. The early 
Friends, too, were noted for their simplicity, whether in dress 
or in speech or in their way of worship. ° 

The spirit of freedom shows itself very clearly in these 
Puritan movements. The Cistercians were free from the 
authority of bishops almost from the beginning*; and their 
polity, with their independent chapters, has been compared to 
an aristocratic republic, as against the monarchy of Cluny.*® 
Savonarola was so devoted to freedom that it brought him to 
the stake. In English Puritanism the name Independents 
speaks for itself, and here we have the idea of the independence 
of the Church from the State as well as of the independence 
of the layman from the priest. Robert Browne’s words “‘ The 
Lords people is of the willing sorte ’’* struck at the very root 
of Elizabethan Anglicanism ; but they were the strength of the 
early Independents. Characteristic of the Independents, again, 
was their firm belief in the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. The Quakers, once more, are so free that they have 
no ministers at all, in the ordinary sense of the word, and in 
their meetings for worship anyone may speak as he or she feels 
moved by the Spirit. Puritanism has indeed always been 
opposed to sacerdotalism. The Lollards, who may certainly 
be considered as Puritans, came to be called “ the lay party ” 
in the Church. Nor must we assume, as we are sometimes 
prone to do, that the medieval priests had a monopoly of what 
idealism and spirituality there was. Henri Pirenne, writing of 
lay religion in the Middle Ages—and it must be remembered 
that it was from the laity that the ranks of monasticism were 
filled—says : 


Cet esprit laique s’alliait d’ailleurs’a la ferveur religieuse la plus 
intense. Si les bourgeoisies se trouvérent trés fréquemment en 


1C, Silvester Horne, The Romance of Preaching, pp. 155f. 

2H. B. Workman, op. cit., p. 244. 

3 A. M. Cooke, op. cvt., p. 39. 

4A Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie. (Cong. Hist. Soc., Edn. 
of 1903, p. 25.) ; 

5 Jas. Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, p. 201. 
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lutte avec les autorités ecclésiastiques, si les évéques fulminérent 
abondamment contre elles des sentences d’excommunication, et 
si, par contre-coup, elles s’abandonnérent parfois 4 des tendences 
anti-cléricales, elles n’en étaient pas moins animées d’une fois 
profonde et ardente.1 


Yet, however much this simplicity and this freedom may 
be praised, the separateness of Puritanism has often been 
criticized both as foolish and as selfish and even unchristian 
In 1857 an Independent lady, aged seventy-four, thus finished 
her letter to her grandson, aged sixteen :— 


My dear J, may the Lord incline you to walk in the narrow 
path of life that you may be kept from the sins and vanitys of 
this wicked world is the sincere prayer of your affte Grand- 
mother Ann Muscutt. 


To Ann Muscutt, living securely at Cockermouth all her ninety- 
six years, the phrase may have been due to a fear of entering 
into, rather than a desire to flee away from, “this wicked 
world ” ; but her spiritual ancestors had had to suffer much for 
daring to be independent of the world and of the worldly 
Church. The cloistered and fugitive virtue which Milton could 
not praise during the Commonwealth was under the Restoration 
the virtue of those “‘ gathered churches ’’? of the Independents 
which Milton himself continued to support,’ no less than the 
virtue of the Cistercian monks centuries earlier. Many still 
share with Milton the feeling that to flee from the world is -both 
cowardly and selfish ; but too few of them have ever felt the 
horror, amounting almost to despair, at the corruptions in the 
world as it is, which alone will enable them truly to understand 
the reason for such flight. After all, the Puritans have the 
Apostolic injunction to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world* ; and even the disciples were told by Jesus to flee into 
the next village, rather than to endure, when they were per- 
secuted* ; and, though Jesus came eating and drinking,’ He 
also said that an offending member ought to be cut off.’ True, 
= a Pirenne, Les Villes du Moyen Age (1927), pp. 202f. : in the translation 

. D. Halsey from the original lectures given in America, Medieval Cities 
Ce Ou of Watia’s less well known hymns give an admirable reflection of the 
“ We are a garden walled around ” spirit of these conventicles. 

31% is amusing to remember in this connexion the line from Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet “ To Milton ” :-— 

“ Thy Soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
* Jas. i. 27. 
5 Mt. x. 23. 


§ Lk. vii. 34. 
7 Mt. ¥. 298. 
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it might seem more Christian to stay 7 the world and to try to 
make it better from within ; but, we repeat, most of those who 
can do this have never felt the despair which has sent men out 
of the world into separateness. If they had, they would not 
be so quick to use the term “ selfish ’’ when speaking of at least 
the originators of a religious revival, whether they be the early 
Cistercians, the early Independents or the early Quakers. 

The Puritans are, further, often accused of keeping to the 
letter rather than to the spirit. Indeed it has been asked 
whether anything could be “‘ more characteristic of the time- 
less Puritan spirit whensoever and wheresoever it appears ”’ 
than ‘“‘an interpretation of the spirit in the terms of the 
letter.”’* There is a certain piquancy in the question ; but it 
really applies not to the Puritan but to the Traditionalist, who 
has lost the right to the name of Puritan. We have seen how 
closely Puritanism is connected with freedom ; and freedom 
is incompatible with keeping the letter of the law. Simplicity 
will always be condemned by some as narrowness, which the 
term ‘“‘ Puritanical”’ now implies. It may be conceded that 
men of Puritan spirit do tend to distrust pleasures which are 
really harmless, and that they are so much the poorer thereby. 
It is perhaps almost impossible for a man who is impressed by 
the valuable powers of salt as an antiseptic to remember that 
it has also the virtue of giving relish to food ; and the Puritans, 
in their very anxiety. to be the salt of the earth, have always 
been in danger of losing their savour.” We must not, how- 
ever, forget the corruption of the society from which they are 
reacting. Reactions are proverbially violent ; and in a time of 
reaction there are few who have the insight and even courage 
to distinguish between what is corrupted but in itself good and 
what is in itself bad—few who, like St. Francis, can decry the 
immoral purposes to which the emotions are being put by 
the world around and can yet be free and spontaneous in 
the joyful expression of their own emotions. 

In any case, the Puritans of the seventeenth century are 
much maligned by those who represent them as disdaining 
the innocent pleasures of music, sports, and the stage. It is 
too little known, in the first place, that 

Cromwell and nearly all the leading Parliamentarians did their » 

best to prevent actual destruction of instruments and of music. 

Cromwell himself and many of his chief supporters were ardent 

1A. M. Cooke, op. cit., pp. 24f. 


2T owe this thought to a sermon preached by the Rev. A. J. Costain at Rydal 
School on 26th July, 1931. 
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music lovers, and the vast body of Puritans never for a moment 
questioned the lawfulness of ordinary music, confining their 
prohibitions to profane music on the Sabbath, organs and choirs 
in churches and stage plays.... Cromwell gave State concerts 
at Whitehall.1 
Cromwell also 
hunted, hawked and played the games of the times as did the 
royalist country gentlemen... and had as real a love for a fine 
horse as they.? 

Many of the Lancashire Puritans, and even some of their 
preachers . . . were mighty hunters, keen anglers, fond of hawking, 
of shuffleboard, of bowls, of billiards, and...of baiting the 
badger, of throwing at the cock, and even occasionally of private 
theatricals.? 


With morris dancing and the maypole, it was to their religious 
association, to their connexion with Church festivals that they 
objected. The stage they mostly did abhor, in fact, the 
theatres were definitely closed during the Commonwealth. 
The reason for this is clear ; for 
the drama heaped its bitterest and often coarsest attacks upon 
whatever savoured of the Puritan spirit ; gibes, taunts, caricatures 
in ridicule and aspersion of Puritans and Puritanism make up a 
great part of the comic literature of the later Elizabethan drama 
and of its aftergrowth in the reign of the first two Stuarts.4 


Further, to speak of the seventeenth century stage as an 
innocent pleasure shows either ignorance or a moral outlook 
that has remained of Restoration date, while the Puritans 
have gained the day. For 

_ with the exception of Shakespeare, it was the custom of the 

comedies of the seventeenth century to introduce adultery as a 

subject for laughter, and often as the staple of the whole plot, 

the seducer being let pass as a ‘“‘ handsome gentleman,” and the 
injured husband made the obiect of every kind of scorn and 
ridicule.§ 

It is, indeed, high time that the Puritans were rescued from 
their fate at the hands of popular criticism in this respect. 
Most people, however, find a coloured picture more pleasing 
to look at than one of pure white ; and the traditional view of 


1 Ernest Newman, A History of Music in England, pp. 121f., 144. 

2 John Brown, The English Puritans, pp. 151-154. 

> Robert Halley, Lancashire : iis Puritanism and Nonconformity, p. 34. 
4A, W. Ward, art. “ Drama” in Hnc. Brit. (13th Edn. 1926) VIIL., p. 526. 
5 John Brown, op. cil., pp. 151-154, 
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Puritanism has been fostered by a romantic novelist like Scott 
and by a rhetorical historian like Macaulay, for whom it was 
natural to paint only the decadent Puritanism, caring not that 
their portraits do but show that 


lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.! 


The error is not made less by the constant vilification of Oliver 
Cromwell in so many English cathedrals. The way in which 
Lichfield was treated was exceptional ; more characteristic was 
the consideration he showed for Ely, as, was pointed out in 
The Spectator last year.* In any case, when a Cromwell is to 
blame, it is far more often Oliver’s namesake and relative, 
Thomas Cromwell, to whom the damage is due. 

The extreme simplicity of the early Quakers in their speech 
and dress may seem nothing but the keeping of the letter of the 
law. That it became so we shall have to admit ; but originally 


it flowed from the principle which pervaded (Fox’s) whole con- 
duct, the desire of piercing through the husk and coating of forms 
in which men’s hearts were wrapped up and of dragging them 
out from their lurking places into the open light of day.’ 


The witness of Friends on points of speech and dress . . . is not 
to be treated as an excrescence on their main message. We 
ought rather to feel that the main message, under the conditions 
of that age [and it was an age of ostentation and insincerity] 
could not have been uttered in its purity and force if Friends 
had shrunk from giving it fearless application to these parts 
of life.§ 


Fox was, it must be remembered, the incarnation of a sen- 
sitive conscience. No matters of right and wrong could ever be 
trivial in his sight.... If formal etiquette expected him to say 
to a man what he very well knew was not true, then he resolved 
to have nothing more to do with formal etiquette till the end of 
the world.é 


In their ardent Puritan search for reality, it was natural that 
the early Quakers should have been wedded to this simplicity 
as opposed to the conventionalities of the day. In time, it 


1 Shakespeare, Sonnet XCIV. 

2B. G. Hawke, ‘‘ Cromwell and the Churches” in The Spectator of 30th Aug., 1930. 
The consideration Cromwell showed for Ely, like the consideration Fairfax showed 
for York, may have been due to the fact that it was the cathedral of his native) 
country. 

3 Guesses at Truth, p. 127: quoted in W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of 
Quakerism, p. 494. 

4 See also A. N. Brayshaw, The Personality of George Fox, pp. 59f. 

5 W. C. Braithwaite, op. cit., p. 495. 

®°R, M. Jones, George Fox—Seeker and Friend (1930), pp. 100, 200. 
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must be admitted, the spirit of dead tradition grew up. Plain 
clothing of a certain type, for instance, became a requirement 
to which rigid adherence was demanded. Margaret Fox, in 
her old age, saw the danger and protested against “ this narrow- 
ness and strictness entering in ” ; for, as she added, “‘ It’s the 
Spirit that gives life.” Her protests were in vain, and the 
narrowness she feared descended on the Society. Yet it is 
important to realize that it was not there originally. The 
esoteric distinction between “‘ gay” and “ plain” Friends, in 
connexion with which we are told of a member who gave up 
music, “‘ but once a year he went to the top of the Monument 
in London, and there, where his action could do no harm to 
anyone, he played his flute’? was a late development. To 
keep to the letter in this pitiful way is not typical of Puritanism 
at its best ; far more Puritan are Margaret Fox’s words “ It’s 
the Spirit that gives life.” 

Like them, again, is the anecdotal® saying of George Fox to 
William Penn, when Penn was uncertain whether his newly- 
adopted Quaker principles would permit him to wear his sword. 
Fox’s advice was, “ Wear it so long as thou canst ”—advice 
which is striking in its Puritan freedom, when we remember 
the strong and consistent testimony Friends have borne 
against war. 

There is one other objection to Puritanism which we may 
consider briefly, and that is the disparagement of the intellect. 
We see it in the controversy of Bernard of Clairvaux with 
Abelard, we see it in Savonarola’s suspicion of his tendencies 
towards philosophical speculation,‘ and we see it markedly 
in the Quakers, who had to wait for Penington and Barclay 
before they made any attempt to work out the theology of 
their position. Following along the lines of Fox’s sound words 


that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit 
and qualify men to be ministers of Christ® 


they came to distrust the intellect so much, that it became 


1 £pisiles: quoted in W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism, 
pp. 518f. 

2 A. N. Brayshaw, The Quakers, etc., p. 158, n. 2: 

One is reminded of the Plymouth Brother who never sang another secular 

song for the rest of his life, through overhearing a carpenter say to his fellow : 

“ He can zing a zong, zo well’s another, though he be a minister.” Edmund 

Gosse, Father and Son, p. 125. 

3S. M. Janney, Life of William Penn, p. 50: quoted in M. R. Brailsford, The 
Making of William Penn, pp. 2068. 

4W. R. Clark, op. cit., pp. 30, 127f. 

5 Journal, (bi-cent. edn. 1891), Vol., I. pp. 7, 11: quoted in A. N. Brayshaw, 
op. cit., p. 210. 
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customary for Friends who spoke in meeting to assure their 
hearers that what they were about to say “has occurred to 
me unexpectedly since taking my seat here this morning.””* 
This was indeed a misunderstanding of the true Quaker position, 
as is now realized ; and that Fox and the early Friends were 
keenly interested in education is clear from the number of 
schools they established. In any case, the explanation of 
the disparagement of the intellect by the Puritans of all ages 
is that they have had an intense religious experience at first 
hand. Conscious of this, they cannot’ help feeling that 

theological speculations are dry, barren, irrelevant, and un- 
- necessary, and tend to become little more than dialectic and 
logic-chopping. Once again, if the critics had anything 
approaching the mystical experience of the revivalists, they 
would be more sparing in their condemnations. 

Thus we have followed the Puritan spirit through the 
centuries, taking the early Cistercians, Savonarola, the early 
Independents, and the early Quakers as our illustrations. 
There are, of course, many others whom we might have chosen. 
Of especial interest are the Catharist sects of the early Middle 
Ages, whose very name means Puritan, and who were emphatic 
in their distrust of this world and in their desperate attempt to 
be free from it and from the established Church. In their 
scrupulous simplicity and conscientiousness they were the fore- 
runners of the Friends, since their witness against war and 
against swearing, to take but two instances, was no less con- 
sistent. Like them, also, they preached the doctrine of 
Perfection in this life and even divided their own ranks into 
two bodies—the credentes, who were in the majority, and the 
perfecti, who, by a still more severe process of abstinence from 
all things worldly, became true Children of God, very angels in 
the flesh, separated from Christ only by the thin screen of 
death. * 

All these, then, whether Catholic or Protestant—for the same 
types of piety are to be found in both the great branches of the 
Christian Church—all these were Puritans in their search for 
reality and righteousness, in their desire to get away from the 
corruptions of ‘‘ this wicked world,” in their devotion to 
simplicity and to freedom. All this sprang directly from their | 
religious experience ; while their tendencies to narrowness and 


TAN. Brayshaw, p. 210. 

2See A. N. Brayshaw, The Personality of George Fox, pp. 55fi. 

2 Pe C. Conybeare, art. “ Cathars” in Enc. Brit. (13th Edn. 1926), Vol. V., 
pp. 515ff. 
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to the disparagement of the intellect were the almost inevitable 
defects of their qualities, nor did the narrowness become pro- 
nounced until Puritanism had degenerated into Traditionalism. 


Note.—It is interesting to see how often the word “ pure ” 
actually occurs in the writings of these men of Puritan spirit. 
Wordsworth, for instance, has written a poem “‘ On a Cistertian 
Monastery ”’ around these words of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
which he saw inscribed on the walls of the monastery : “‘ Bonum 
est hic nos esse, quia homo vivit purius....” Again, a charter 
of the Independent church in London in 1571 referred to above 
states that it “‘stryueth for to haue. Fyrste and formoste, 
the Glorious worde and Evangell preached, not in bondage and 
subjection, but freely and purelye. Secondly to have the 
Sacraments mynistred purely.... And laste of all, to have, 
not the fylthye Canon law, but dissiplyne onelye... .’2 
Lastly, Fox’s Hpistles abound in such phrases as ‘“ Mind 
that which is pure in you to guide you to God,” “ Wait upon 
God in that which is pure” and ‘“‘ Obey that which is pure in 
WOdie ys) * 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


1 Albert Peel, The First Congregational Churches, p. 32. 
2 Ppistles, pp. 9, 14 and 94: quoted in A. N. Brayshaw, The Quakers, etc., pp. 
26,54 and 99. The italics are in all cases my own. 
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An Old Yorkshire Congregation, 
South Cave Congregational Church. 


ESTLING ’neath the hills near the banks of the Humber 
and overlooking the County of , Lincolnshire on the 
other shore, is South Cave, a little country town of 
only 1,000 inhabitants, but with a long and interesting 

history dating back to Saxon days, when it had “ a church and 
a mill.” Its Nonconformity is not the least interesting 
feature of this history. 

There was for many years prior to the Act of Uniformity of 
1662 a strong Puritan element. In 1594 Robert Todd was 
born at South Cave.!' In 1621 he was ordained by Archbishop 
Matthews, and in 1625 he went to Ledsham, thence to Leeds, 
whence he was ejected in 1662 ; he died in 1663. 

John Seaman, a minister of liberal views, was vicar of South 
Cave from 1638 to his death early in 1662. He married Anna 
Langthorne, a member of a local Nonconformist family and 
was tutor to several who rose to eminence in nonconforming 
circles. Amongst these was Christopher Nesse, born at North 
Cave, who studied with him ten years, and afterwards, like 
Robert Todd, was ejected from Leeds. Strange that these 
two Cave lads should meet a like fate in the same city. The 
next vicar at Cave, Richard Remington, was appointed in 
April, 1662, and remained until his death a few years later. 

Three miles away, at Brough on the Humber Bank, lived 
John Ryther. He had previousry been ejected from Froding- 
ham and Bromby, and at the time of the Great Ejectment was 
compelled to retire from his living at North Ferriby and for a 
time preached in his own house, where, without doubt, people 
of South Cave and district would come under his influence. 

Tradition, repeated in various historical notices of the 
congregation of which we write, states it was founded by “ an 
ejected clergyman, James Bayock, in 1662,’’ some writers 
even going so far as to say he was ejected from South Cave 
Parish Church. 

What, then, are the real facts ? Fortunately we are able to 


1 He was first minister of Swinefleet Chapel and afterwards of Whitgift Church. 
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quote various authentic records which give conclusive evidence 
on several important points. Already we have shown who 
were the vicars.of South Cave at this time, which disposes of 
the supposed connexion of James Bayock (not Baycock as 
sometimes erroneously spelt) with the Parish Church. Now 
as to hisage. The Cambridge University records show “ James 
Bayock, son of Thomas Bayock, of York, barber, admitted 
St. Johns, 15 June, 1667, aged 18.” Paver’s Marriage Licences 
records, “1672. James Bayock, clerk, 25, and Ann Norman, 
spinster, 26, Huntingdon, there or at Thorpe Bassett.”’ He 
was married at Thorpe Bassett, the entry reading : “‘ Jacobus 
Bayock de Huntingdon duxit uxorem Annam Norman de Had 
spinster die July vicessimo secundo—Licentiatus.”’ 

These dates show that Mr. Bayock was not old enough in 
1662 to be “ an ejected clergyman.’ He would only be about 
13 or 14 years of age at the time. Calamy says: 


“‘ The following persons were not fixed when the Act of Uniformity 
took place . . . Mr. James Bayock. He had a University education 
and trained up several for the ministry... .” 


He was a member of a highly respectable York family, 
several of whom were on the Cathedral (Minster) staff, others 
merchants, surgeons (barber-chirurgeons), apothecaries, eic. 

As he was described as “clerk” in 1672, the date of his 
marriage and of the ‘“ Declaration of Indulgence,” it would 
seem that he had recently taken ‘‘ Holy Orders ”’ and come to 
South Cave in that year. We find him holding land here during 
the next few years. 

Now congregations which had hitherto only existed in secret 
began to be regularly organized, and it is almost without a 
doubt that this year would see the foundation of our South 
Cave church on a proper basis, organized after the Presbyterian 
model, as Bayock, who was himself a Presbyterian, states in 
1731/2 he had been preaching for over fifty years, having exposed 
himself many times to poverty and persecution “ as,”’ he says, 
“ others have done.” 

In 1682 he mortgaged a parcel of land to his brother Matthew, 
apothecary, of York, for the sum of £50, which the above 
remark would imply was for the purpose of paying a fine. 
Some time after coming to Cave, Bayock obtained the use of a 
barn, said to be a tithe barn, at the West End, in St. Kather- 
ine’s Yard, the traditional site of « religious house of that name 
(though I am unable to trace any records), also commemorated 
. by the “ Nunnery Fields ” close by. This barn was fitted up 
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as a meeting-house, and survived until 1873 (being at that date, 
I believe, the oldest Nonconformist building in the East 
Riding), when necessity caused it to be replaced by the present 
building. 

Mr. Bayock gathered together a large congregation, and in 
1702 conveyed to trustees the meeting-house and yard, to- 
gether with a piece of ground on which to erect a stable for the 
convenience of the worshippers, some of whom came long 
distances from Elloughton, Newbald, Skipton, North Cave, etc. 

The Nonconformists joined in a collection (upon brief), as 
recorded in the Churchwardens’ book for’1703, for the relief of 
the distressed Protestants of the Principality of Orange, and 
the proceeds of their collection, £1/15/-, were paid over to Mr. 
Ash, the curate, and in the same year they joined in another 
collection, for the relief of the seamen’s widows and children, 
whose breadwinners “lost their lives in the Dreadful storm 
wh’ happened the 26 and 27 November last past, and paid 
14/2 to Mr. Peter Hickington, Viccar.”’ 

In 1710 the houses of John Chappell (? Chappelow, a trades- 
man who issued the only known local token), and of Matthew 
Eppington, were certified at Quarter Sessions, Beverley, for 
Protestant Dissenters, and in 1716 the house of Robert 
Langthorne. The Langthornes were Nonconformists, John 
being “ Parish Register ’”’ under the Commonwealth in 1653/5. 

In 1715 the congregation numbered 400, of whom thirty were 
county voters, which shows the congregation was now an 
important one. An entry in the York Archbishop’s Register, 
22 Apl., 1718, records : 

‘“* Ordered that a House at South Cave, standing on a, piece of 
ground called Catherine’s Close be licenced for a Meeting House for 

Protestant Dissenters.” 


I am unable to trace a previous licence, or to understand, if 
there was no previous one, why one was not taken out. 

Yellow with age, pinned with the round-headed pin of 200 
years ago, there lies before me a manuscript catalogue of Mr. 
Bayock’s Library dated 1737. It lists 147 volumes folio, 
quartoand octavo. Fifteen were undated ; nineteen, sixteenth 
century editions ; 105, seventeenth; eight, early eighteenth. 
Titles and authors, date and place of publication are given in 
almost every case. 

Not merely a student of English writers, Mr. Bayock drew 
on the publishing centres of the Continent, Geneva, Wittenberg, 
Amsterdam, Cologne, and many others. Most of the books 
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were in Latin ; the wide range of theological and other works 
suggests the scholarship of the Nonconformist ministry of the 
period. It is also a tribute to the intelligence of the congre- 
gations of that day and their ability to appreciate the preaching 
of such ministers as Oliver Heywood, Baxter, and others, thus 
disposing of the notion that early Nonconformists were 
“ignorant Sectaries.”” Many of the volumes being “ first 
editions,” would be eagerly snapped up by present-day 
collectors, ¢.g., Watts’s Hore Lyric, 1706, published at 4s. 6d., 
which was sold in 1902 for £2 10s. Orationes of Isocrates, 
Geneva, 1521, and Sloss’s Sermons, London, 1736, indicate the 
period covered by the library, apart from undated books, as 
215 years. Bibles and Commentaries show Bayock was a 
student in English, Latin, Hebrew and Greek. 

Luther was represented by his Isaiah (Tubingen, 1546), 
probably his last work, for he died in that year. Seven of 
Calvin’s books (Geneva, 1564-95) were in the library, including 
his Institutes of the Christian Religion. We traced a copy of 
this to a local library, but, like many other books, it was cast 
into the insatiable jaws of the pulping machine during the war, 
to be re-made into paper. 

Melanchthon’s Chronicon (Wittenberg, 1580) appears. Peter 
Martyr’s Commentary (Heidelberg, 1603) and an edition of 
the Works of Cyprian (Cologne, 1617) were other Continental 
volumes. . 

Probably the most costly book in the library was an 
Exposition on Job, published at £4 by Joseph Caryl, M.A., 
member of the Assembly of Divines, 1643. The Assembly’s 
Confession of Faith, the writings of many Puritan ministers, 
Archbishop Laud’s Labyrinth and Stillingfleet’s Discourse on 
Idolatry represented varying shades of religious opinion, whilst 
EKusebius’s Ecclesiastical History is, of course, present. 

Passing to other features of the Catalogue, the History of 
New England, the Pilgrim Fathers’ home, is chronicled in two 
volumes dated 1654 and 1702. Sojourners here, though hoping 
to be “ citizens of a better country,” we cannot be freed from 
political questions. So the controversialists realized in the 
Stuart period, and politics and religion were hopelessly inter- 
mixed. 

Such titles, then, as Politick Discourses, Perfect Statesman, 
Conspiracy against y° late King, Political Economy of Ireland 
(even then a cockpit), Monarchy Asserted, Comparella on yf? 
Spanish Monarchy and others are included. Perhaps the most 
famous is Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio. 

B 
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Being a member of a medical family, Mr. Bayock possessed 
Practice of Physick by Riverius (once physician to the French 
Court), Bartholmi’s Anatomia, Magirus’s Physiologia, with 
other works on Physiology and Natural History. 

Writers on philosophy, philology, logic, included Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintillian, and Descartes; geometry, manners and 
morals, and poetry (including Homer, Watts, and Milton) were 
all present. 

Mr. Bayock died in 1737, and as his name does not appear 
in the South Cave Parish Register, it is most probable that he 
was buried (as desired in his will), 


““ On the backside of my chappell or in my orchard by my executors, 
knowing superstition first brought bodies to be buried in churches 


Amongst the members of his congregation were the brothers 
Blossom. John, a farmer and tailor at North Cave, who died 
in 1786, aged 76, was a deacon here for many years. His 
brother Thomas was a farmer on a large scale at Brantingham 
Thorpe, but misfortune came upon him and he never again 
rose in his worldly affairs, but remained in humble circum- 
stances through the rest of a long life of piety and adherence 
to the Gospel of Christ. For many years he walked the three 
miles between Elloughton and Cave on the Sabbath until too 
infirm to do so, when he was obliged to go upon an ass until 
the loss of his eyesight nonpeted him to desist some years 
before his death at 85. 

His grandson, Thomas Blossom, became a missionary for 
the L.M.S. in the South Seas and on his retirement became a 
member of the church at South Cave until his death at North 
Cave in 1855. 

A copy of his diary, which, though intensely interesting, has 
not been published, is in the writer’s possession, and contains 
valuable notes of many of our churches throughout the country, 
and of his life as a missionary. 

The church book, commencing in 1821, states the Rev. 
James Bayock was followed in 1737 by Rev. Thos. Hickington, 
who died in 1754, aged 82, having been a minister fifty years. 
This is evidently a garbled statement, gathered from incorrect 
sources. The Rev. Peter Hickington was vicar of South Cave 
for fifty-two years and died in 1754. No record, whatever, 
appears of a Nonconformist minister named Thomas although 
a most exhaustive search has been made. Can any reader 
assist in bridging this gap of seventeen years, either by 
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references to this name or to any other minister who would 
appear to have visited South Cave during this period ?' 

In 1740 (30 July) appears this entry in the Parish Registers. 
““ Mary, dau’. of Mr. Hoyle, late dissenting minister at Swan- 
land, buried.” Is it possible he had some connexion with 
Cave ? (He died in 1738.) 

The records of the Presbyterian Fund Board, London, 
show that a grant was made each half-year, from November, 
1754, to March, 1759, to Mr. Thomas Ellis, South Cave, whilst 
in 1774 a grant is made giving his address as Romford, Essex. 

We now enter upon a period fraught with great disasters to 
the old English Presbyterianism. Many of the churches were 
rent in twain by the Arian controversy, in some cases the 
followers of the old ideas remaining in possession and in other 
cases being turned out. 

In the East Riding, supposed to be leaning to Arianism, were 
John Harris, of Beverley, John Smith, of Bridlington (who was 
excluded by the Trustees as a Unitarian, so that there were for 
a time two congregations), John Angier, of Swanland, Ben- 
jamin Clegg, of Collingham, and his successor, Edward Dew- 
hirst, and Thomas Ellis, of South Cave. 

At the Ordination of Newcome Cappe at York in 1756, the 
certificate was signed by all the above except Dewhirst. 
These, with the other signatures to the certificate, were all men 
of Unitarian views. It is noticeable that these four men all 
sign the Baptismal Register of Bowlalley Lane, Hull, Presby- 
terian (afterwards Unitarian) Church. The intercourse 
amongst the ministers was so constant as to become suspect ; 
obviously it was a means of spreading the new views. 

Ellis had been educated at Dr. Doddridge’s Academy, where 
he was of two years’ earlier standing than Newcome Cappe. 

In the local Parish Registers appears the following entry, 
“Hannah, daughter of Peter Lyon,’ at Chappel, Bapt. Oct. 5, 


1 Since the above went to press the following has turned up from Vicar Peter 
Hickington’s written answers to a “ Visitation ” of the South Cave Parish Church 
in 1743. 

I. We have about an hundred and forty-five families in this parish and we 
apprehend there’s not above four or five and twenty of these Dissenters, all 
of the Presbyterian way except one or two Quakers. ; 

II. We have a Meeting House for ye Dissenters call’d Presbyterians and 
one Mr Mallison preacheth in it, but of what number ye Congregation consists 
we know not. 

Reference to E. Goodall, Howden Nonconformity (1880) and Northowram 
Register (p. 213) show Mr. James Mallison, Presbyterian minister at Howden 
from 1715 to an uncertain date. 
2Note. John Lyon was witness to James Bayock’s will. 
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1760, as said.” This is the earliest entry we can trace of a 
baptism definitely stated as at the chapel, no chapel register 
prior to 1790 being extant, and is entered in accordance with 
an Act of 1694, instructing that a register be kept of Dissenters’ 
children. There are, however, earlier entries which refer to 
children of this congregation and that of the Quakers, which 
do not say “‘ baptized ”’ but “ was born,” e.g., 
“1703. Simon, the son of Wm. Goakman of South Cave was 
born 19th Januarius.” 
“1705. Anne ye daughter of Richard .\Dalton of Weedley was 
born 3lst Augusti.” 
‘““1708. Wm. ye son of William Sparrow of Weedley was born 
Oct. 24th.” 


The Goakmans were Quakers, the other two attended the 
chapel. Mr. Ellis’s doctrine became extremely distasteful to 
the people and he was compelled at last to retire from his 
pastoral office, removing to Romford. The congregation here 
declared for Independency and from that date it has been 
Congregational in sentiment and government. 

Mr. Ellis left in 1773. There is then a gap in the records 
until about 1780, when Noah Blackburn became pastor. The 
Evangelical Magazine for 1821 states that he was converted by 
the reading of a sermon by Jeremiah Whittaker, M.A., one of 
the Assembly of Divines. Rev. J. G. Miall states that he was 
not ordained here and only stayed a year. 

An amusing incident is recorded during his ministry. The 
old church building, which had existed so many years, had 
become very dilapidated. Desiring it should be repaired, Mr. 
Blackburn called a meeting one Sunday afternoon after service. 
Just before the time of meeting a heavy shower fell and the 
congregation had to crowd to one side of the building to keep 
dry. This proved a convincing argument; the chapel was 
repaired, and a vestry built. 

So meagre are the records about this time that this is the 
only incident to be traced, yet from the stories of his ministry 
elsewhere Blackburn must have served his congregation faith- 
fully. He removed in 1781 to Tockholes, Lanes., and in 1786 to 
Delph. Here for thirty-four years -he laboured earnestly and 
successfully until one Friday evening (4 May, 1821) he was found 
dead after the usual services. Strange to say, his texts the pre- 
ceding Sunday had been, “‘ My times are in Thy hand” and “‘I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying, ‘ Blessed are the dead . . .’” 

Shortly after the departure of Mr. Blackburn the Rev. 
James Grimshaw became pastor (circa 1781). He had been a 
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student in Mr. Frankland’s Academy. His ministry here was 
for a time most successful and the chapel was crowded with 
worshippers from far and near, who came either on horseback 
or in traps and other vehicles. Unfortunately unhappy 
differences arose (possibly of doctrine), and in 1787 Mr. Grim- 
shaw moved to Foston, Lancs., and died there in 1838 in his 
97th year after a ministry extending over 63 years. 

He was followed by Wm. Tapp, who was born at Hitchin, 
8 Feb., 1756, and was trained for the ministry at Heckmond- 
wike Academy, 1779-1782, under the Rev. James Scott. 
During this period along with his tutor and others he preached 
in a room at the bottom of the “‘ Great Bull ” yard in Wakefield, 
which meeting place was the foundation of Zion Church there. 
His first pastorate was at Pontefract (1782-1790), after which 
he accepted a call to South Cave in 1791. His first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Joseph Clarkson, of Wakefield, died 1783 (aged 28) 
and was buried in the Congregational Chapel Burial Ground, 
Wakefield. In 1785 he married Sarah Ansley, at Leeds Old 
Church ; she survived him many years. 

The year of his settlement was noteworthy for the birth of 
a boy at Cave who was destined to work for God for many 
years in the South Seas—Charles Barff, son of Robert and 
Jane Barff. His story has been told in Some Hast Yorkshire 
Worthies, and also along with that of his colleague, Thomas 
Blossom (previously mentioned), William Ellis, and others. 
For forty-nine years he worked principally at Huahine, Society 
Isles, where he translated Isaiah into Tahitan. He visited his 
home and took part in the L.M.S. Anniversary Services in 
the district in 1847, and died at Sydney, N.S.W., in 1866. 

Returning to 1792, we find that the Church was in a 
flourishing state, for in that year a deed dated 24 May conveys 
from Benjamin Earnshaw to William Petfield and others, a 
parcel of ground upon trust for the residence of the minister 
of the chapel of the Presbyterians! at West End, also the house 
built thereon with money received by voluntary subscriptions. 
This house still exists and provides some portion of the 
church’s revenue. 

The oldest register of baptisms still extant is dated 1791, 
and records baptisms of children from seventeen or more 
different places, which probably shows the popularity of the 
preacher. The adventures of this book will be related below. 


1 Often referred to as the ‘“‘ Old Presbyterian Chapel” after it had become 
Independent. 
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The Rev. Dr. Robert Newton, a famous Wesleyan preacher, 
then about 20 years of age, preached at the chapel in 1802. 

The Rev. Barnabas Shaw (pioneer missionary to Nama- 
qualand, born at Elloughton close by) says : 

‘‘ When I was about thirteen years of age I heard Mr. Newton 
preach a funeral sermon in the old Presbyterian Chapel, South Cave, 
which was perhaps never so well warmed before or since. . . 
felt great reverence and love for him then and it has been increasing 
ever since.’ 

During Mr. Tapp’s ministry at Cave, he assisted in building 
a cause at Market Weighton, which resulted in the erection 
of a chapel there in 1808. Nearer at hand, a congregation 
was built up at Elloughton in 1810, and in 1814 an old Quaker 
school-house was opened for public worship. From that date 
the connexion between Elloughton* and South Cave has been 
a very close one, the dual pastorate being sometimes held by 
the South Cave minister. 

Mr. Tapp did good service throughout the district, his 
activities being many and varied, and his diary contains 
much interesting matter. In 1813 the Hull Auxiliary of the 
L.M.S. was formed (Mr. Tapp being a member), and extended 
its operations to South Cave in 1814. By his church’s request 
a big Missionary Meeting, attended by numerous ministers 
and others, was held here, the collection amounting to £12. 
He even wandered as far afield as Walkern, Herts., to attend 
an ordination service of W. Thompson, and he was present at 
numerous other ordination services in Hull and elsewhere. 
(These were the days of stage coaches !) 

A large family was born to Mr. Tapp; the first of these, 
Sarah (born 16 Sept., 1786, died 20 Jan., 1869) married Geo. 
Conder of Hitchin. Their son, George Wm. Conder, a mighty 
man in Nonconformity, hymn writer and preacher, died at 
Forest Hill, 8 Nov., 1874, aged 53. 

Mr. Tapp died suddenly, 20 Nov., 1819, and was buried 
beneath the pulpit in the old chapel, a mural tablet being 
erected to his memory.?- The Rev. Mr. Whitridge (who 
preached here various times, according to Mr. Tapp’s Diary) 
appears to have supplied at South, Cave for a time after Mr. 
Tapp’s decease, but up to the present no details about him 
have come to light. On 1 Jan., 1821, George Nettleship 


1T have written a full account of Elloughton elsewhere. 


2 He is mentioned in T'ransactions, VIII., 165, where it is said that the details 


a his life are very meagre; the writer, in fact, seems to know nothing of his life at 
ave. : 
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settled here. He was born at Whitby, 17 Dec., 1794, and was 
led to Christ at an early age under the ministry of John Arundel 
(afterwards L.M.S. Secretary). After a course of study at 
Rotherham College he came to Cave, and the church was 
reorganized on 26 Jan., 1821. 

The list of church members on this occasion is the earliest 
extant. There were eight, of whom Francis Ruston’ and 
James Milner were members before this date. The minute 
book records their separate ‘‘ Confessions of Faith,” which 
show that several of them, like many of the Puritans, had 
resided in Holland. 

At Mr. Nettleship’s ordination service on 5 Sept., 1821, ten 
or more ministers took part. It is sad to relate that such a 
promising beginning, such a time of awakened interest, was 
followed by differences, but a faithful historian must set 
down these things. On 1 June, 1823, Mr. Nettleship publicly 
resigned his pastorate and preached his farewell sermon. After 
thirteen years at Penrith, he removed to Yelvertoft, and later 
to Clutton, Bristol, retiring in 1865. He died 23 Jan., 1881, 
at the ripe age of 86. 

“Mr. Nettleship was a good specimen of those country ministers 
toiling in comparative obscurity, who by their life and labours not 
only arin the highest good of the people to whom they minister 
and the increase of churches in the larger places to which their most 
promising young people are apt to migrate, but do much to quicken 
to some mental activity the population around them. He had a fine 


countenance, expressive at once of intelligence, determination and 
kindliness.’’? 


There now enters a strange character upon the scene. A 
note in the minute book says : 

“Mr. Nettleship was followed in 1824 by the Rev. Kelsey who 
had been a missionary in the South Seas.” 

This puzzled the writer for a long time, but a process of 
deduction and investigation led to Seth Kelso (pronounced 
“ Kelsey ”’ in this district). In the ship Duff, sent out in 1796 
by the L.M.S., were thirty missionaries, six women and three 
children. Amongst these was “Mr. Seth Kelso, aged 48, 
previous occupation weaver.”’ The Duff arrived at Otaheite 
(Tahiti), 4 Mch., 1797, after a voyage lasting nearly six months. 
Here Mr. Kelso, who had chosen Tongataboo (Friendly Islands), 
as his future home, was ordained, this being the first occasion 
on which the “ breadfruit ”’ was used at a communion service. 


2 Cong. Year Book, 1882, 
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the Friendly Isles, landing Messrs. Kelso, Bowell, Buchanan, 
and seven others there in April, 1797. 

Of the terrible trials these missionaries went through, savage 
native customs, thefts of property, efc., a most realistic account 
is given in A Missionary Voyage, compiled from the ship’s 
log-book and the journals of the missionaries. At last the 
survivors, including Mr. Kelso, were taken off by the ship 
Betsy, of London, and sailed for New South Wales 24 Jan., 
1800, from whence, with one exception, they all returned to 
England. The L.M.S. “ Register of Missionaries, deputations, 
etc.’ (1886) states Seth Kelso was born 1748, left Tongataboo 
25 Jan., 1800, arrived Port Jackson 12 Feb., and England 
5 Sept. same year, when he resigned. 

He then disappears from our view until 1809, when he became 
the first pastor at Dent, near Sedbergh, at a salary of £6 or £7 
ayear. He stayed here until 1818. In 1824 he came to South 
Cave where baptismal entries are made by him from 10 Apl., 
1824, to 10 Oct., 1826. An interesting diary compiled by 
Robert Sharp, the South Cave schoolmaster at this time, 
contains gossipy remarks, inter alia, about the chapel and 
ministers. 


“1827. 25th February. F. Rustin, Jo. Milner, and two or three 
more have given up going to chapel, for what? Aye, for what ? 
Not because the preacher does not preach well, but because he is 
dirty (what is that to them ?). Last Sunday they had no singing, but 
this day they have done pretty well, Eliza” (his daughter) *‘ was 
there and assisted powerfully. Thos. Marshall says she is worth a 
hundred pounds for it. Tom could like to let the discontented see 
that he could do without them.” 

“Sep. 25th. Thomas Milner ”’ (son of James Milner, an official of 
the Congregational Church) “‘ preached at the Methodist meeting last 
Sunday night and as I have been informed acquitted himself very 
well, indeed such preachers as he is have proved themselves more 
useful than M.A.’s and D.D.’s from the Heathen Colleges.” 


About this time Mr. Kelso resigned, evidently through ill- 
health. One night he was said to have been counting his 
money by candlelight with the blind up. 


“1827. Nov. 17th, Saturday. Mr. Kelso, who lately preached 
at the chapel and now lodges in Mrs. Gillett’s parlour, had his room 
broken open on Thursday night last and a chest stolen containing 
nearly £500.” 

“Noy. 25th. They say old Lonc? is more put out by being thrown 
out of the Constable’s office, than the poor old Preacher is in losing 
his money.” 


An old lady resident, a former member of the chapel (with 


1 William Loncaster was the village constable. 
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whom I had many conversations ere her death at 102 years 
of age) told me that Mr. Kelso was a tall, thin, dark-looking 
person, a “dead old man,” evidently owing to his age and 
the trials he had undergone, and she told me that towards the 
end of his life Mr. Kelso fell ill and was removed to a Mrs. 
Moverley’s, at West End, in a wheelbarrow, and, said the 
person who removed him, “every time the wheel went round 
his head went bumpety bump!” Whether owing to this or 
not, it is said he was never seen outside again. 

In Dec., 1831, he died and was buried in the Parish Church- 
Yard, the burial entry reading : ‘“‘ Burials—Seth Kelso, South 
Cave, 23 Dec., 1831. 76 years.” The age given here does 
not agree with that in the L.M.S. Register which, giving his 
birth year as 1748, would make him 83 in 1831, which is more 
probably correct. 

Mr. Kelso, having resigned in 1828, was followed by the 
Rev. Wm. Stott, whose first baptismal entry is dated 10 Apl. 
in that year. This minister first appears at the new cause 
at Elloughton, where, as successor to Rev. H. H. Cross, he signs 
the baptismal register from 1817 to 1820. Where he then 
went for some years was unknown, until a century later a 
letter from him, dated Wakefield, Apl., 1823, turned up amongst 
some old papers. The evidence in it showed that the cause 
at Elloughton had sunk very low, that at Cave Mr. Nettleship 
had resigned, and that a request had been made to Mr. Stott 
to return to this district, but that though he was desirous of 
going where the Lord called him, he did not feel that he could 
yet return, though he was not then in any pastorate. As 
Mr. Kelso came here after Mr. Nettleship, it was not until the 
former’s resignation that Mr. Stott returned, this time as 
minister of the joint pastorate of Cave and Elloughton. 

He was a bachelor and lived with his mother in the house 
at West End at present occupied by Mr. Mews. My old lady 
informant stated that Mr. Stott was a very big man, with 
stout legs, encased in knee-breeches, silk stockings, and shoes 
with large buckles. Although the tone of his extant letters is 
good, Mr. Stott does not appear to have been a success as a 
preacher, and the cause sunk very low, and in the half-yearly 
distribution of ‘‘ Lady Hewley’s Fund” payment of £4 was 
made to William Stott of Cave and Elloughton. 

Our local diarist, Robert Sharp, has the following entries : 

1832. Sunday, May 20th. Mr. Haydon of Swanland preached 


at the chapel to-day.” 
“1833. Sunday, March 24th. Exceeding cold and dirty, so 
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stormy that my wife did not go to the meeting this night, a place she 
seldom misses. I was reading in Watts’ Hymn Book, and in the 
126th Psalm is the following, I think, beautiful verse, ‘The Lord can 
clear the darkest skies, Can give us day for night; Make drops of 
sacred sorrow rise, To rivers of delight ’.”” 

1833. July 23rd. Mr. Stott prought up a letter to send to 
William ”’ (Sharp’s son) ‘“‘ respecting some books he had ordered and 
paid for beforehand. I promised to send the letter in the morning, 
I doubt the poor preacher will be taken in.” 

“Thursday, Ist Aug. Mr. Stott’s books arrived yesterday. They 
came by Cousens, altho’ the direction was by Mile’s Coach.” 


The widow of Wm. Tapp died 20 Feb.,.1837,and Ann Sharp, 
being an old friend, was asked tothe funeral. It was customary 


in those aye to present gloves and scarves to those who were 
invited. 


“1837. Saty. 25th Feb. Mrs. Tapp was buried this forenoon in 
the chapel. My wife was there, having received a pair of gloves, as 
a testimony of old friendship, but that cord is for ever severed.” 

We have spoken of the adventures of the Registers prior to 
1827. The one from 1791 (South Cave) and that from 1810 
(Elloughton) are now at Somerset House, London, removed 
under the Commission for the Preservation of Non-Parochial 
Registers, 1837. In the Cave Register is a statement certifying 
the book is the original (the word in this sense means “ not a 
copy ”’ and does not imply it is the “‘ first register ’’) Register 
for the South Cave Independent Chapel founded about 1690 
(a footnote says, “‘ This is only conjecture.’’). There is also a 
Country Licence for Registries of Burials, etc., dated 18 Oct., 
1791, given to William Tapp, Dissenting Minister at South 
Cave. 

A letter pasted in front of the book says : 

“The history of these registers is soon told. My predecessor, 
the Rev. Seth Kelso, told those who applied for their Register that 
the books had been stolen from him in a chest, with his money, in 
which they were kept. After his decease, however, this book was 
found amongst others and restored. At Elloughton in consequence 
of there being no means of support, there has not been a resident 
minister for the last nine or ten years. William Stott, Feb., 1838.” 
This incident was evidently connected with a Court case, for 

in 1832 an affidavit was sworn (now in my possession) by John 
Holhorn: a Quaker, which includes the following : 

... And this Deponent further saith that he verily believes that 

ans Birth or Baptism of the said John Dalton the younger was 

entered in the books belonging to the Protestant Dissenters called 


Independents at South Cave aforesaid and that the said books were 


stolen about four years ago as this Deponent hath been informed 
and believes.” 
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From the information contained in the affidavit it is shown 
that the John Dalton referred to was born long before 1791, 
the first date of the existing register, and therefore the book 
prior to that date was not recovered after the robbery. The 
Burial Register is also missing. 

Mr. Stott died 27 June, 1839, aged 51, and was buried in the 
Congregational Burial Ground (formerly Quakers’) at Ellough- 
ton, a stone being erected to his memory and that of his mother. 
He had evidently a great interest in Foreign Missions, for under 
a residuary legacy in his will the sum of £419 9s. less duty, was 
paid over to the L.M.S. 

The Rev. John Allen, who succeeded Mr. Stott, came from 
Whitgift to Cave, Sept., 1839. The pastorate was a joint one 
with Elloughton and so remained until 1877. A Sunday School 
was opened at Cave with five teachers and six children, and at 
Elloughton with six teachers and twenty-eight scholars, and 
though this was only a small beginning Mr. Allen’s ministry 
appears to have been a successful one. An interesting minute 
of this period makes an allowance of 1s. 6d. per week for life to 
an old member named Richard Foster. 

About 1843/4 the L.M.S. built the John Williams missionary 
ship (296 tons), to which South Cave children contributed 6s. 
and Elloughton lls. When this vessel was wrecked in 1864 
on Danger Island, South Cave was again represented, for 
Charles Barff (earlier referred to) and family were on board 
and had to remain on the island for a month. 

Mr. Allen, whilst at Cave, kept an Academy for Young 
Ladies. He was also an author of some ability. In 1846 he 
removed to Glasgow and afterwards went to Australia. 

The next minister to the dual pastorate was Thomas Roberts. 
He was born at Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, Dec., 1812, and 
was trained for the ministry under the Revs. Geo. Burder and 
J. Hyatt of Gloucester. He served the village churches of 
Longney and Chaxill in that county for some years, and in 
1847 removed to South Cave, where he was ordained by the 
Revs. Newman Hall, James Sibree, and others. He had the 
experience, too, of being married in the chapel, which was 
licensed for marriages on Ist Mch., 1849, evidently with that 
wedding in view, for he married a local lady (Fanny Wallis, of 
Everthorpe) on 13th Mch., twelve days later. 

Thomas Blossom, after his twenty-four years work in the 


1T possess copies of most of his works. 
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South Seas, where he built and sailed The Messenger of Peace, 
retired to North Cave, and in the Minute Book is the 
following : 

* Church Meeting held Mch 6 1849, Thomas Blossom was received 
as member of the church, having been previously nominated.” 
Leaving Cave about 1854, Mr. Roberts removed to Newent, 

Gloucestershire, and in 1861 to Denholme, Yorks. After three 
years here, the rest of his life was spent at Bradford, where he 
died in 1901. 

Having now arrived at the middle of the nineteenth century, 
we must dismiss, very briefly and almost without comment, 
the remaining years of the church’s history, though there is 
much that is worthy of record. The pastors since Mr. Roberts 
have been—John Menzies (1854-1869), a fine character, whose 
memory is still revered, and who was probably the most 
successful minister since Mr. Bayock ; Charles Hardie Murray 
(1869-1874), (New Church at South Cave built 1873) ; George 
Fraser Elliott (1874-1878), (New Church built at Elloughton, 
1874); Edward Holland Davies (1879-1885); Samuel G. 
Jowett (1900-1903); Lay Pastors were then in charge at 
intervals—W. M. Carrington (1909); Christopher Teasdale 
(1910-1912) now minister at Booth; Harry Riley (1912- 
1913) ; followed by the Rev. Robert Brotherton (1914-1916). 
During the intervals and since Mr. Brotherton’s removal the 
church has been faithfully served by the Hull and Hast Riding 
Lay Preachers’ Association. 

The cause has passed through many vicissitudes, but the 
Banner of the Cross is still upheld and good work accomplished. 
May we, “as lively stones, be built up a spiritual house,” 
acceptable unto God by Jesus Christ. 

A. E. Trovr. 
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[Continued from page 139.] 


61. A second admonition to Mr. Edward Bagshaw. U. 1671. 
8vo. 190. Dated 9 June, 1671 (p. 22). 


Reliq., III. 85. “Mr. Bagshaw wrote a Second Book against my 
Defence (No. 60), full of untruths, which the furious, temerarious 
Man did utter, or the rashness of his Mind, which made him so little 
heed what he had read, and answered, as that one would scarce think 
he had ever read my Book: I replied to him in an Admonition, telling 
him of his mistakes. To which he pretended a Rejoinder in a third 
Libel, but I found as I was told, that his design was to silence almost 
all that I said, and to say all that he thought might make me odious, 
because that those that read his Books would not read mine, and so 
would believe him, and be no whit informed by my answers at all.” 


62. The divine appointment of the Lord’s day. L. 1671. 8vo. 237. 


Reliqg., III. 74. “A worthy Lady was perverted from the Lord’s 
Day to the Saturday-Sabbath, desiring my Judgment, and Mr. 
Francis Bamfield, a Minister, ... being gone to the same Opinion, 
and many following them, I wrote by the Perswasion of some Friends, 
a small Tractate also on that Subject.” : 


63. The duty of heavenly meditation. L. 1671. 4to. 33. Dated 
1 Oct., 1670 (p. 33). 


_ Relig., IIT. 102. ‘‘ Mr. Giles Firmin, a Silenced Minister, writing 
some-what against my Method and Motions for Heavenly Meditation 
in my Saint's Rest, as too strict, and I having Answered him, he 
wrote a weak Reply, which I thought not worthy of a Rejoinder.” 


64. How far holinesse is the design of christianity. L. 1671. 4to. 24. 
Dated “ Aug. 24 (the fatal day), 1671.” (D.W.L.). 


Relig., III. 85. “Dr. Edward Fowler (a very ingenious sober 
Conformist) wrote two Books: Ove an Apology for the Latitudi- 
narians, as they were then called; the other entitled, Holyness 
the design of Christianity ; in which he sometimes put in the word 
only which gave offence, and the Book seemed to some to have a 
scandalous design, to obscure the Glory of free Justification, under 
pretence of extolling Holiness as the only design of Man’s Redemp- 
tion : Which occasioned a few Sheets of mine on the said Book and 
Question for reconciliation, and clearing up of the Point: Which 
when Mr. Fowler saw, he wrote to me to tell me that he was of my 
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Judgment... but he spake feelingly against those quarrelsome men 
that are readier to censure than to understand. I returned him 
some advice to take heed, lest their weakness, and censoriousness, 
should make him too angry and impatient with Religious People as 
the Prelates are, and so run into greater Sin than theirs, and favour 
a looser Party because they are less censorious. To which he returned 
me so ingenious and hearty thanks, as for as great Kindness as ever 
was shewed him, as told me that free and friendly Counsel to wise 
and good men is not lost.” 


65. The difference between the power of magistrates and church- 
pastors, and the Roman kingdom & magistracy under the name of 
a church & church-government usurped bythe pope. L. 1671. 4to. 59. 
Dated 21 Sept., 1669 (p. 52). 


Reliq., IIf..85. ‘Dr. Ludov. Molineus (Lewis Du Moulin) was 
so vehemently set upon by the crying down of the Papal, and Pre- 
latical Government, that he thought it was the work that he was 
sent into the World for, to convince Princes that all Government 
was in themselves, and no proper Government, but only Perswasion 
belonged to the Churches; to which end he wrote his Paraenesis 
contra aedificatores Imperii in Imperio, and his Papa Ulirajectinus, 
and other Tractates, and thrust them on me, to make me of his 
mind; and at last wrote his Juguluwm Oausae, with no less than 
seventy Epistles before it, directed to Princes and men of Interest, 
among whom he was pleased to put one to me. The good Man 
meant rightly in the main, but had not a head sufficiently accurate 
for such a Controversie, and so could not perceive that any thing 
could be called properly Government, that was no way coactive by 
Corporal Penalties: To turn him from the Erastian Extreme, and 
end that Controvergie by a Reconciliation, I published an Hundred 
Propositions conciliatory, and of the difference between the Magis- 
trate’s power, and the Pastor’s.” 


66. Gods goodness vindicated. L. 1671. 12mo. 99. Preface 27 
April, 1671. ; 


Reliq., III. 85. ‘‘ This same year 1671. I was desired by my 
Friend and Neighbour, Mr. John Corbet, to write somewhat to 
satisfie a good man that was fallen into deep melancholly, feeding 
it daily with the thoughts of the number that will be damned, and 
tempted by it to constant Blasphemy against the goodness of God, 
who could save them, and would not, but decreed their damnation : 
And I wrote a few Sheets, called, The vindication of God’s Goodness, 
which Mr. Corbet with a prefixed epistle published.” 


67. The church told of Mr. Ed. Bagshaw’s scandals. L.1672. 4to. 34 
(D.W.L.). 


Reliq., III. 89. “Mr. Bagshaw (in his rash and ignorant Zeal, 
thinking it a Sin to hear a Conformist, and that the way to deal 
with the Persecutors was to draw all the People as far from them 
as we could, and not to hold any Communion with any that did 
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Conform) having Printed his Third Reviling Libel against me, called 
for my Third Reply.... But being Printed without License, 
Lestrange, the Searcher, Surprized part of it in the Press (there 
being lately greater Penalties laid on them that Print without 
License, than ever before :) And about the Day that it came out, 
Mr. Bagshaw died (a Prisoner, though not in Prison :) Which made 
it grievous to me to think that I must seem to write against the 
Dead. While we wrangle here in the dark, we are dying and passing 
to the World that will decide all our Controversies: And the safest 
Passage thither is by peaceable Holiness.” 


68. More reasons for the christian religion. UL. 1672. 12mo. 172. 
Dedicated to Sir Henry Herbert, 17 Jan., 1671/2. 


Relig., E11. 90. ‘‘A Stranger, calling himself Sam. Herbert, 
wrote me a Letter against the Christian Religion, and the Scriptures, 
as charging them with Contradictions, and urged me to answer them, 
which I did: And his Name inviting my memory, I adjoyned an 
Answer to the Strength of a Book heretofore written, by Edward 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, some-time Ambassador in France, the 
Author of the History of Henry vii. called de Veritate, being the 
most powerful Assault against the Christian Religion, placing all 
the Religion that’s certain, in the Common or Natural Notices.” 


69. Sacrilegious desertion of the holy ministry rebuked. L. 1672. 
8vo. 139. The book deals with the question of how the Noncon- 
formist should use the licences issued under the Declaration of 
Indulgence in relation to parish churches. 

Reply by M.A., Speculum Baxterianum (1680). 


Reliqg., IIT. 102. ‘‘In Answer to a Book of Dr. Fulwood’s, I now 
Published a small Book, without my Name, against the Deseriion 
of our Ministry, though prohibited, proving it Sacriledge to Alienate 
Consecrated Persons from the Sacred Office to which they are 
Devoted.... Dr. Fulwood wrote a jocular deriding Answer to my 
Treatise...and after that Printed an Assize Sermon, against 

_ Separating from the Parish-Ministers. Divers called on me to Reply 
to the first, and I told them I had better Work to do, than Answer 
every Script against me: But while I demurred, Dr. Fulwood wrote 
me an extraordinary kind Letter, offering to do his best to the Par- 
liament for our Union and Restoration, which ended my Thought of 
that ; but I know not of any thing to purpose done.” 


70. The certainty of christianity without popery. L.1672. 8vo. 112 
(D.W.L.). 


Reliq., III. 99, 190. ‘‘ A Paper sent from one Mr. Edwards, a 
Lawyer of Kingston, received from a Papist, (Mr. Langhorn) as a 
Challenge, was sent to me as by him, with desires of an Answer ; 
which occasioned my Book.” 


71. A christian directory. L. 1673. Fol. 929-+ 214. Second ed., 
1678. Thecopy of Ist ed. at the British Museum formerly belonged 
to King Charles IT. 
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Relig. ITI. 161. A Christian Directory ... hath lain finished by 
me, many years ; and since twice printed. 

Ib. I. 122. “It containeth bare Directions for the practice of 
our Duties in all these respects ; as Christians, as Church-Members, 
as Members of the Family, and as Members of the Commonwealth : 
But there is a sufficient Explication of the Subject usually premised, 
and the Directions themselves are the Answers of most useful Cases 
of Conscience thereabouts, though the Cases be not named by way 
of Question: But where it was necessary the Cases are distinctly 
named and handled. My intent in writing this, was at once to 
satisfie that motion so earnestly name by Bishop Usher, mentioned 
in the Preface to my Call to the Unconverted, which I had been 
hindred from doing by parts before (see No. 32): And I had some 
little respect to the request which was long ago sent to him from 
some Transmarine Divines, to help them to a Sum of Practical 
Divinity in the English method: But though necessary brevity 
hath deprived it of all life and lustre of Stile, it being but a 
Skeleton of Practical Heads; yet is it so large by reason of the 
multitude of things to be handled, that I see it will not be of so 
common a use as I first intended it. To young Ministers, and to the 
more intelligent and diligent sort of Masters of Families (who would 
have a Practical Directory at hand to teach them every Christian 
Duty, and how to help others in the practice) it may be not un- 
serviceable.” 


72. Full and easie satisfaction which 1s the true and safe religion. 
L. 1674. 8vo. 189. Dedicated to the Duke of Lauderdale, 27 Aug., 
1673. It was intended to reissue the first part of A Key for catholics 
(No. 36) and bind it to form “the chief part of the book” with 
this work (p. 189). This was never done, so far as I am aware. 


Reliq., III. 107, 180. ‘‘ Thad fourteen Years been both a necessary, 
and voluntary stranger at the Court ; but at this time by another’s 
invitation called to attend the Duke of Lauderdaile, who still pro- 
fessed special kindness to me, and some pious Scotsmen, (being 
under suffering, ...) and craving my interposition for them, I went 
to him, and desired his Pardon and Clemency for them, which he 
readily granted: And being to reprint my Key for Catholicks, 
where his Name was in too low a manner in the Epistle (he being 
then a Prisoner in Windsor Castle) I told him that to omit it might 
seem a Neglect, and so to mention him, would be an injurious dis- 
honour, and therefore if he pleased, I would put to it an Epistle 
Dedicatory, which he consented to, and approved of the Epistle 
before it was Printed: But being fain to leave out the second part 
of the Book, and much of the first, that the rest might be licensed, 
I printed instead of that left out, a hew Treatise... called, Full 
and easie Satisfaction ...: Wherein Popery is brought to sence of 
the meanest Wit. But some were offended that I prefixed the 
Duke’s Name.” 


73. The poor man’s family book. L. 1674. 8vo.423 + 117. Dated 25 
July, 1672 (p. 423). Other editions 1675, 1677, 1680, 1691 (5th ed.). 
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Reliq., IIT. 147, 190. ‘‘ At this time came out my Book called, 
The poor Man’s Family Book ; which the remembrance of the great 
use of Mr. Dent’s Plain Man’s pathway to Heaven (now laid by) 
occasioned me to write, for poor Countrey Families who cannot buy 
or read many Books. 

“* (It) was so well accepted, that I found it a useful work of Charity 
to give many of them (with the Call to the Unconverted) abroad in 
many Countries, where neither I, nor such others had leave to 
Preach (and many Hundreds since, with good success).”’ 


74. An appeal to the light. L. 1674. 4to. 6. 


Relig., III. 154. “Not long before this, having Preached at 
Pinners-Hall for Love and Peace, divers false Reports went currant 
among the Separatists, and from them to other Nonconformists, that 
I preached: against the Imputation of Christ’s Righteousness, and 
for Justification by our own Righteousness, and that the Papists 
and Protestants differ but in Words, &c. So that I was constrained 
to publish the truth of the Case, in a sheet of Paper, called, An 
Appeal to the Light. Which, though it evinced the falsehood of 
their Reports, and no one Man did ever after justifie them, that ever 
I could hear of, yet did they persevere in their General Accusation ; 
and I had Letters from several Countries, that the London Accusers 
had written to them, that I had both in the Sermon, and in that 
Paper ...done more to strengthen Popery, than ever was done 
by any Papists. This was the reward of all my Labours, from the 
Separating Independents.” 


75. Richard Baxter’s catholick theologie. WL. 1675. Fol. 136 + 124 
+ 118 + 299. Preface 25 Jan., 1674/5. . 


Relig., III. 181. ‘‘ About that time I had finished a book called, 
Catholick Theologie; in which I undertake to prove that besides 
things unrevealed, known to none, and ambiguous words, there is 
no considerable difference between the Arminians and Calvinists, 
except some very tolerable difference in the point of perseverance : 
This book hath hitherto had the strangest fate of any that I have 
written, except our Reformed Liturgy, not to be yet spoken against, 
or openly contradicted, when I expected that both sides would have 
fallen upon it: And I doubt not but some will do so when I am dead, 
unless Calamities find men other work.” 


76. Two disputations of original sin. L. 1675. 8vo. 245. 


Relig., IIIT. 172. “Dr. Tully, by his book called Justificatio 
Paulina, constrained me to Publish Two Books in Vindication of 
the Truth and my self, viz. Two Disputations of Original Sin, and a 
Treatise of Justifying Righteousness ; in which I published my Old 
Papers to Mr. Christopher Cartwright. Dr. Tully presently fell 
sick, and (to our common Loss) shortly died.”’ (See also No. 1.) 


77. More proofs of infants church-membership. L. 1675. 8vo. 414. 


Preface. ‘‘In 1655 he (Tombes) sent to me again, and drew 
c 
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from me the Letters here recited. These without my consent he 
published with an answer in the midst of a great Book: I left his 
answer these nineteen years, or thereabouts, without any Reply ; 
as also the rest of his books against me. I thought it not lawful 
for me to waste my precious time on things so little necessary. A 
man may find words at length to say for almost any Cause. I 
partly know what can be said against this, and every book that I 
have written. And I know what I can Reply. And I partly 
foreknow what they can say to that Reply, and what I can further 
say in defence of it ; and so talk on till we have wrangled away our 
Charity and our Time.”’ Baxteradds that he would have left Danvers 
alone ‘‘ had he not called me so loud to repent of slandering some for 
being Baptized naked.”’ 


78. Select arguments and reasons against popery. WL. 1675. 4to. 6 
(Sion College). 


79. A treatise of justifying righteousness. L. 1676. 8vo.198 + 94 
+ 294 + 184+ 79. Postscript on Mr. Danvers’s last book, 4 Sept., 
1675 (p. 79). (See No. 76.) 


80. Rich. Baxter's review of the state of christians infants. L. 1676. 
8vo. 64 (Bodleian). 


Reliq., III. 187. “‘ Having published a Confutation of Mr. 
Danvers about Infant-baptism (No. 77), one Mr. Hutchinson an 
Anabaptist in a reproachful Letter called me to review what I had 
written on that Subject ; And in a few sheets I published it, called 
A review... which, I think, for the brevity, and perspicuity fittest 
for the use of ordinary doubters of that point: And Mr. Barret hath 
contracted my other Books of it, in certain Quaere’s.”” (Much in a 
litile (1678), by John Barret, ejected from St. Peter’s, Nottingham.) 


81. The judgment of non-conformisis, of the interest of reason, in 
matters of religion. L. 1676. 4to. 21. Anon. Subscribed by 
fourteen other ejected ministers (p. 21). Some names added in 
MS. to list of ministers in copy at D.W.L. 


Relig., IIl. 185. ‘Two years ago by the Consent of many 
Ministers I Printed one Writing called the Judgment of Noncon- 
formists, concerning the,Parts or Office of Reason in Religion ; which 
having good acceptance, by the same Men’s consent, I yielded to 
the Printing of three more, one of the difference between Grace and 
Morality ; Another called the Nonconformists Judgment about things 
indifferent commanded by Authority: And another What Noncon- 
formity is not, disclaiming several false Imputations:To which I 
added a 4th of Scandal. But when they were Printed some of. our 
Political friends in Parliament and else where, were against the 
publishing of them, saying, they would increase our sufferings by 
exasperating, or offend some Sectaries that dislike some words: And 
so I was put to pay (238L.) for the printing of them and suppress 
them.’ (See No. 87.) 
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82. The judgment of nonconformisis about the difference between 
grace and morality. (And the other “ writings” mentioned above 
under No. 81.) L. 1676. 4to. 123. (D.W.L.). 

This volume was not put into general circulation till 1680 (see Nos. 
81, 87), but some copies appear to have been privately circulated, of 
which this, in the original binding, is one. 


83. Roman tradition examined .. . in the point of transubstantiation. 
In answer to A rational discourse of transubstantiation. Anon. 
1676. 4to. 73 (D.W.L.). This is bound with No. 84 and probably 
did not appear separately. 


FReliq., IIT. 180. ‘‘ After this one Mr. Hutchinson (another of 
the Disputants with Dr. Stillingfleet, and Mr. Wray’s Friend, one 
that had revolted to Popery in Cambridge long ago, having pious 
Parents and Relations) Wrote two Books for Popery, one for Tran- 
substantiation, and another in which he made the Church of England 
Conformists to be Men of no Conscience or Religion, but that all 
Seriousness and Conscience was in the Papist and Puritan, and 
sought to flatter the Puritans, as he call’d them, into kindness to 
the Papists, as united in Conscience, which others had not. I 
answered these Books, and after fell acquainted with Mr. Hutchinson, 
but could never get Reply from him, or Dispute.”’ 


84. Naked popery: or, the naked falsehood of a book called the 
Catholick naked truth...by W.H. WL. 1677. 4to. 196 (D.W.L.). 
Dated 9 Aug., 1676 (p. 196). This is bound with No. 83. 


85. Which ts the true church? L.1679. 4to. “ 168.” (148). 


Preface. ‘‘ Above eighteen years past I received a Paper (by 
the mediation of one Mr. Langhorne) from one that called himself 
Wm. Jobnson, to prove the Papal Church to be the Catholick, 
because no other had been visible in all ages (see No. 46). I answered 
it and received a Reply, and wrote a Rejoinder. But being not rich 
enough to pay either an Amanuensis or Transcriber, I never (to my 
remembrance) took a Copy of any Book which I wrote, except this 
Rejoinder to him, and one other ; and I never (to my remembrance) 
lost any but those two. When I had sent this by the ordinary 
Carrier, he lost it, but took on him that he never knew how. Where- 
upon when I lookt for a Reply, I received an insulting Letter for 
not answering. But when I sent my Rejoinder the second time, 
I could never have any Reply thereto. Above a year after, coming 
up to London at the King’s Restoration, I enquired after the Dis- 
puter, and called yet for some Reply, but could get none: and I 
was then informed, that his name was Terret, and that he usually 
lived with the Earl of Shrewsbury (within seven miles of me, when 
I was told he lived near an hundred miles off): But that he was 
one of the greatest of their Disputers about London, where he spent 
much of his time, and had lately disputed with Mr. Peter Gunning, 
and Mr. Pierson (now both Bishops), and had printed the Dispute 
without their consent, And lest he should do so by any part of 
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mine, I sent him word: That if he would not prosecute the Dispute, 
I would publish what wasdone. Whereupon he offered to do it rather 
by Conference than by Writing: Which I accepted, and he came to 
me, and we agreed to begin with the true explication of some terms 
which were likest to be most used in our Controversie. I offered to 
give him my sense of any terms of which he would desire it, and 
desired the like of him, which he granted. He desired none at all 
of me ; but such terms as I offered to him, he wrote me immediately 
his explication of ; which because it rather encreased the darkness 
and uncertainty, I excepted against it, and desired fuller explication. 
By this time our hour was at an end, and I expected him to prosecute 
the Dispute, but could never see him more. Whereupon after 
urgency and expectation, I published what had passed between us.” 

Baxter then relates that the next year when the eldest daughter 
of his friend the Countess of Balcarres became a Roman Catholic 
he “‘ offered a Conference with the person that had perswaded her.” 
After prolonged negotiations to bring this about “the Lady was 
stolen away ...to a Nunnery in France.... When she was gone 
I understood that it was this same Mr. W. Johnson, alias Terret, 
who was the man that had seduced her, and refused the Dispute. 
But not long after he Printed a Reply to the Book which | had 
published, and called it, Noveliy represt: which when I perused, I 
saw that a Rejoinder would be of little use, because it must consist 
for the far greatest part, of the detection of his fallacious words, and 
of the vindication of a great deal of Church-History.... But having 
since written many Books against Popery, to none of which I can 
procure yet a word of answer, and hearing that they are obliged not 
to answer me till I am dead (which they may shortly expect) by the 
perswasions of some I have attempted to make this Return to this 
one Reply, which is all that ever they published against me, that I 
know of.” (See also Relig., I. 218 ff.) 

Relig., III. 183. ‘I wrote an Answer to Mr. Johnson Alias 
Terret, his Rejoynder against my book of the Church’s visibility ; 
But Mr. Jane the Bishop of London’s Chaplain refused to License 
it. But at last when the Papists grew odious he Licensed it and 
my Methodus Theologiae: And the former is Printed, but by the 
Bookseller’s means in a Character scarce legible.” 


86. The nonconformists plea for peace. L. 1679. 8vo. 340. 
Reply by Ric. Hook, vicar of Halifax (1682). 


Relig., III. 180, 187. ‘‘ Two old Friends that I had a hand here- 
tofore in turning from Anabaptistry and Separation (Mr. Tho. 
Lamb, and William Allen, that followed John Goodwin, and after 
became Pastors of an Anabaptist Church) though but Tradesmen, 
fell on Writing against Separation more strongly than any of the 
Conformable Clergy ; But in Sense of their old Errour, run now into 
the other Extreme, especially Mr. Lamb, and Wrote against our 
gathering Assemblies, and Preaching when we are Silenced: Against 
whose Mistaken Endeavours I Wrote a Book, called, The Noncon- 
formists Plea for Peace. 

““The act restraining the Press being expired, I published a Book 
that lay by me to open the case of Nonconformity, called, A Plea for 
Peace: which greatly offended many Conformists; tho I venturned 


 — aa 
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no farther but to name the things that we durst. not conform to: 
Even the same Men that had long called out to us, to tell them 
what we desired ; and said, We had nothing to say, could not bear it.” 


87. The second part of the nonconformists plea for peace. L. 1680. 
eo 204 + 123 (D.W.L.). Preface 16 April, 1680. Sub-title pages 
6. 


Felig., III. 188. ‘‘ Because a Book, called, The Counterminer ; 
Le Strange, and many others, endeavoured still, as their Chief Work, 
to perswade Rulers and all, that we cherished Principles of Rebellion, 
and were preparing for Treason, Sedition, or a War: I much desired 
openly to publish our Principles about Government and Obedience, 
but our Wise Parliament-Gentlemen were against it, saying, You 
can publish nothing so truly, or warily, but Men will draw Venom 
out of it, and make use of it against you. But having been thus 
stopt many years, it satisfied not my Conscience, and I published 
all, in a Book, called, A second Plea for Peace, And it hath had the 
strange fate of Being Unanswered to this day ; nor can I get them 
to take notice of it: Though it was feared it would have been but 
Fewel to their Malice, for some ill effect. I added to it, The Noncon- 
formists’ Judgment about things indifferent, about Scandal ; The 
difference between Grace and Morality ; and what Nonconformity is not.”’ 
(See Nos. 81, 82.) 


88. Richard Baaters answer to Dr. Edward Stillingfleet’s charge of 
separation. L. 1680. 4to. “107” (D.W.L.). 2nd ed. L. 1680. 
4to. 100. Contains (1) Baxter’s letter to Stillingfleet, 29 May, 
1680: undated reply thereto: Baxter’s reply, 17 June, 1680. 
(2) Reply to Stillingfleet’s sermon at St. Paul’s, 2 May, 1680. 
Reply by S.R. 


Relig., III. 187 ff. After the publication of The plea for peace 
(No. 86). ‘‘ Dr. Stillingfleet being made Dean of Pauls was put on 
as the most plausible Writer to begin the assault against us, which 
he did in a printed Sermon proving me and such Others Schismaticks 
and Separatists. To which I gave an answer which I thought 
satisfactory (Dr. Owen and Mr. Alsop also answered him) To all 
which he wrote some what like a Reply. Against this I wrote a 
second Defence, which he never answered.”’ (See No. 100.) 


89. The defence of the nonconformists plea for peace. L. 1680. 
8vo 199. (D.W.L.). 


Relig., III. 188. “‘ One Mr. Cheny (an honest weak Melancholy 
Man) wrote against my Plea for Peace to which I published an 
Answer.” 

Preface. ‘‘ Read not therefore these books, as the conflict of 
enemies, but as the consultation of unfeigned loving friends who 
fain would understand the truth.... And though I shew the great 
mistakes in his writing, impute them not to the habitual weakness 
of his judgment; But 1. to the badness of his cause. 2. To the 
newness and crudity of his thoughts about it.... And who can 
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manage an ill cause without somewhat that is too like it? And 
who doth any thing which needeth no repentance or amendment ? 
And who is so wise as to speak wisely at all times? Let us pity 
one another, and pray for a teachable mind, and long for the world 
of Concord in perfection. O how much harder it is to justifie proud 
Schismatical silencers and persecutors of the just, than to excuse 
the failings of the weak! and with how great a difference shall they 
be shortly judged.... Yea, how much easier will it be for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, for Indians and Americans at that day, than for 
those who malignantly oppressed men of most serious piety, and 
oe against Christ as by his own pretended authority, and in 
8 name.” 


90. A moral prognostication. L. 1680. 4to. 67. 


Reliq., III. 188. ‘‘1I published a few Sheets, called, A Moral 
Prognostication, what will befall the Churches, as gathered only 
from Moral Causes.” 

Preface. ‘It is many Years, since this Prognostication was 
written, (1661, except the Sixteen last Lines) but it was cast by, 
lest it should offend the Guilty. But the Author now thinketh, 
that the Monitory Usefulness, may over-weigh the Inconveniencies 
of Men’s Displeasure ; at least, to Posterity.” 


91. Church-history of the government of bishops and their councils 
abbreviated. L. 1680. 4to. 488. Preface 31 March, 1680. 


Reliq., III. 181. ‘I found by the people of London that many, 
in the sense of the late Confusions in this Land, had got an appre- 
hension that all Schism and Disorder came from Ministers and 
People’s resisting the’ Bishops, and that Prelacy is the means to cure 
Schism, and being ignorant what Church Tyranny hath done in the 
World, they fly to it for refuge against that mischief which it doth 
principally introduce ; Wherefore I wrote the History of Prelacy, 
or a Contraction of all the History of the Church, especially Binnius, 
and Baronius, and others of Councils ; to shew by the testimony of 
their greatest flatterers what the Councils and Contentions of Pre- 
lates have done. But the History even as delivered by Binnius 
himself, was so ugly and frightful to me in the perusing, that I was 
afraid lest it should prove when opened by me, a temptation to 
some to contemn Christianity it self, for the sake and Crimes of such 
a Clergy. But as an Antidote I prefixed the due Commendation of 
the better humble sort of Pastors. But I must profess that the 
History of Prelacy and Councils, doth assure me that all the Schisms 
and Confusions that have been caused by Anabaptists, Separatists, 
or any of the Popular unruly Sectaries, have been but as flea-bitings 
to the Church, in comparison of the wounds that Prelatical 
Usurpation, Contention and Heresies have caused. And I am so, 
far from wondering that all Baronius’s industry was thought neces- 
sary to put the best visor on all such Actions, that I wonder that 
the Papists have not rather employed all their wit, care and power, 
to get all the Histories of Councils burnt and forgotten in the World, 
that they might have only their own Oral flexible tradition to deliver 
to Mankind what their interest pro re nata shall require.” 
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92. The true and only way of concord of all the christian churches. 
L. 1680. 8vo..327 + 144. Preface to Bps. Morley and Gunning, 
15 Nov., 1679. 


93. Fasciculus literarum or letters on several occasions. L. 1680. 
8vo. 344. 
Particulars taken from Grosart (CI). I have not been able to find 


a copy. 


94. A true believer’s choice and pleasure. Instanced in the exemplary 
life of Mrs. Mary Coxe... Preached for her funeral. L. 1680. 
12mo. 62. Dedicated to Dr. Coxe, 19 Nov., 1679. 


Reliqg., III. 189. ‘‘ Next died Mrs. Coxe, Wife to Dr. Thomas 
Coxe (now President of the Colledge of Physicians) a Woman of such 
admirable composure of Humble, Serious Godliness, meekness, 
patience, exactness of Speech and all behaviour, and great Charity, 
ee all eal I have said in her Funeral Sermon is much short of 

er worth.” 


95. Paithful souls shall be with Christ. L. 1681. 4to. 60. 
Funeral sermon for Henry Ashurst, esq. Dedicated to Judith, the 
widow, and Henry, the son of the deceased, 7 Dec., 1680. 


~ Relig., ITI. 189. “‘ Next died my most intire Friend Alderman 
Henry Ashurst, commonly taken for the most exemplary Saint that 
was of publick notice in this City... .” 


96. Compassionate counsel to all young-men. L. 1681. 8vo. 192. 
Dated 25 March, 1681 (p. 192). Other eds. 1682, 1691. 


Relig., III. 190. ‘‘ The Miserable State of Youngmen in London, 
was a great trouble to my mind; Especially Rich men’s Sons and 
Servants, Merchants and Lawyers Apprentices and Clarks, carried 
away by the flesh, to drinking, Gluttony, Plays, Gaming, Whoring, 
Robbing their Masters, &c. I wrote therefore a smal Tractate for 
such... Sir Robert Atkins contributed towards the charge of 
Printing it, and I gave of them in City and Country One thousand 
five hundred, besides what the Bookseller sold: But few will read 
it that most need.” 


97. A breviate of the life of Margaret... wife of Richard Baxter. 
L. 1681. 4to. 107. 

Baxter intended this work and a reprint of the funeral sermon for 
Mrs. Baxter’s mother (No. 52) should be companion volumes and 
supplement one another. But the second item not being published 
in time for this, the Breviate is found with two forms of title-page. 
One reads, ‘‘ with the character of her mother ”’ : the other, “‘ there 
is also published the character of her mother.” (Both D.W.L.), 
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98. Poetical fragments. L. 1681. 8vo. 135. Preface 7 Aug., 
1681. Additions L: 1683. Second ed. 1689. Third ed. 1699. 


Preface. ‘‘ These Poetical Fragments, (except Three heretofore 
Printed) were so far from being intended for the Press, that they were 
not allowed the sight of many Private Friends, nor prea worthy 
of it : Only had I had time and heart to have finished the first (which 
it self according to the matter and designed Method, would have 
made a Volume far bigger than all this, being intended as a thankful, 
Historical Commemoration of all the notable passages of my Life,) 
I should have published it as the most self-pleasing part of my 
‘Writings. But as they were mostly written in various Passions, so 
Passion hath now thrust them out into the World. ... God having 
taken away the Dear Companion of the last Nineteen Years of my 
Life, as her. sorrows and sufferings long ago gave Being to some of 
these Poems (for reasons which the world is not concerned to know) 
so my grief for her Removal, and the Revived Sense of former things, 
have prevailed with me to be passionate in the open sight of all.” 


99. An apology for the nonconformists ministry. L. 1681. 4to. 252. 
Dated 27 Oct., 1675 (p. 252). Dedicated to Bishops Compton of 
London, Barlow of Lincoln, Crofts of Hereford, Rainbow of Carlisle, 
Thomas of St. Davids, Lloyd of Peterborough “‘ and as many more 
as are of their moderation and love of our common peace and con- 
cord.... You are not the men that resisted and frustrated our 
earnest endeavours and hopes of Concord at his Majesties return 
1660, and 1661, nor made the Act of Uniformity, or the rest by 
which we suffer.... You are reputed among us Nonconformists, 
not only true to the Protestant Cause, but lovers of good men, and 
no lovers of cruel silencings, violence and blood : Though I know 
but few of you, I have reason to believe this same ; and some of you 
have publickly declared your moderation to the world.” 


Reliqg., III. 188. ‘I published also an Apology for the Noncon- 
formists Preaching, proving it their duty to Preach, though for- 
bidden, while they can; And Answering a Multitude of Objectors 
against them, Fowlis, Morley, Gunning, Parker, Patrick, Durell, 
Saywell, Ashton, Good, Dedwell, &c. With Reasons to prove, that 
the honest Conformists should be for our Preaching.”’ 


100. A treatise of episcopacy. L. 1681. 4to. 170 + 233. Preface 
14 Oct., 1680. 
Reliq., III. 188. ‘‘ Upon Mr. H. Dodwell’s provocation I published 
a Treatise of Episcopacy that had lain long by me; which fully 
openeth our Judgment about the difference between the old 
Episcopacy, and our new Diocesans, and Answereth almost all the’ 
Chief Writers which have Written for such Prelacy.... I think I 
may freely say, it is Elaborate, and had it not done somewhat 
effectually in the undertaken cause, some one or other would have 
answered it ere now.... But I have since found some Explication 
about the English Diocesanes necessary ; which the Separatists 
forced me to publish, by misunderstanding me.” 
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In the preface Baxter relates, as in his Autobiography, how he first 
came to study the question of episcopacy and then goes on, “ In 1668. 
After I had been in Goal, and yet men called for the reasons of my 
Nonconformity, I drew up some of my thoughts rudely: And in 1671. 
The call being renewed I wrote this Book as now it is (saving a few 
additional Notes): But cast it by my Friends and my experience 
perswading me, that the Bishops, and their Parliament adherence 
could not patiently bear it. 

““Many years after some Letters past between Mr. Henry Dodwell 
(then of Ireland) and me: And his last being tedious, and he seeming 
not to intend or desire a publication of them I gave him but a short 
general return, instead of a voluminous particular Answer, especially 
because I had this Book written by me, in which I had more than 
answered him, and was not willing or at leasure to write over the 
same things again; But when I had lately wrote in my Book of 
Concord a summary confutation of Mr. Dodwels schismatical Volume, 
in which he degradeth, unchurcheth, if not unchristeneth, so many 
of the Protestants as having no Sacraments, no Covenant-right to 
Salvation, but sinning against the Holy Ghost ; and all for want of a 
Ministery derived by an uninterrupted succession of Episcopal Ordina- 
tion from the Apostles, and could not by importunity prevaile with 
him to answer Voetius de desperata causa Papatus or my Dispute of 
Ordination, at last I received a Letter from him, signifying his 
purpose, upon his Friends desire to Publish his long letter written 
to me out of Ireland: So that, I saw a necessity of Publishing my 
Treatise which contained more than an Answer to him: And the 
rather because some R. Reverend Bishops and others had urged 
me, to give an Account of the Reasons of my Nonconformity : So 
that I had no leave to suppress this book, nor be longer silent. And 
yet I fear that they that so called for it, will not easily bear it.” 


101. A second true defence of the meer nonconformisis. L. 1681. 
Ato. 195. In reply to Stillingfleet. (See No. 88.) 


102. A search for the English schismatick. UL. 1681. 4to. 44. 


Reliq., III. 188. “‘ Because the accusation of Schism is it that 
maketh all the noise against the Nonconformists, in the Mouths of 
their Persecutors, I Wrote a few Sheets, called, A search for the English 
Schismatick, comparing the Principles and Practices of both Parties, 
and leaving it to the Reader to Judge, who is the Schismatick ; 
shewing, that the Prelatists have in the Canons ipso fact, Excom- 
municated all. . . who do but affirm, that there is any thing sinful in 
their Liturgy, Ceremonies, or Church-Government, even to the lowest 
Officer ; And their Laws cast us out of the Ministery into Goals, and 
then they call us Schismaticks for not coming to their Churches : 
Yea, though we come to them constantly, as I have done, if we will 
not give over Preaching our selves ; when the parishes I lived in, had 
one Fifty thousand, the other Twenty thousand Souls in it, more 
than come within the Church-doors. This Book also, and my 
Prognostication, and (which I most valued) my True and only way of 
Umiversal Concord, were Railed at, but never Answered (that I know 
of).” 
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103. A third defence of the cause of peace. L.1681. 8vo.132 + 152 
(D.W.L.). 

Reliq., III, 188. “‘ One Mr. Hinkley Wrote against me long ago, 
which occasioned some Letters betwixt us ; and now he Published his 
Part, and put me to publish mine ; which I did, with an Answer to a 
Book, called Reflexions, &c. and another, called, The Impleader, and 
a Re- joynder to Mr. Cheny. Long of Exeter was one of them.” 


104. Methodus theologiae christianae. L. 1681. Fol. 450 + 439. 


Reliq., III. 69, 190. ‘‘ Having long (upon the Suspension of my 
Aphorisms) been purposing to draw up a Method of Theology, I now 
began it : I never yet saw a Scheme, or Method of Physicks or Theo- 
logy, which gave any Satisfaction to my Reason... I had been Twenty 
Six Years convinced that Dichotomizing will not do it ; but that the 
Divine Trinity in Unity, hath exprest it self in the whole Frame of 
Nature and Morality: And I had so long been thinking of a true 
Method, and making some small Attempts, but I found my self 
insufficient for it ; and so continued only thinking of it, and studying 
it all these Years. ... 

‘‘The Nature of things convinced me, That as Physicks are pre- 
supposed.in Ethicks, and that Morality is but the ordering of the 
Rational Nature and its Actions, so that part of Physicks and 
Metaphysicks, which opened the Nature of Man, and of God, which 
are the Parties contracting, and the great Subjects of Theology and 
Morality, is more neerly pertinent to a Method of Theology, and 
should have a larger place in it, than is commonly thought and given 
to it : yet I knew how Uncouth it would seem to put so much of these 
Doctrines into a Body of Divinity : But the three first Chapters of 
Genesis assured me, That it was the Scripture Method. And when I 
had drawn up one Scheme of the Creation, and sent it the Lord 
Chief Baron (i.e. Hale) . . . he received it with so great Approbation, 
and importuned me so by Letters, to go on with that work, and not to 
fear being too much on Philosophy, as added somewhat to my 
Inclinations and Resolutions. And through the great Mercy of God, 
in my Retirement at Totteridge, in a troublesome, poor, smoaky, 
suffocating Room, in the midst of daily pains of the Sciatica, and 
many worse, I set upon, and finished all the Schemes, and half the 
Elucidations in the end of the Year 1669, and the beginning of 1670, 
which cost me harder Studies than anything I had before attempted.” 


“The times were so bad for selling Books, that I was fain to be 
my self at the charge of Printing my Methodus Theologiae, some friends 
contributed about Eighty pounds, towards it ; It cost me one way or 
other about Five hundred pounds: About Two hundred and fifty 
pounds I received from those Non-conformists that bought them. 
The Contrary party set themselves to hinder the sale of it, because it 
was mine, tho’ else the Doctrine of it, being half Philosophical, and | 
half Conciliatory would have pleased the Learned part of them. 
But most lay it by as too hard for them, as over Scholastical and 
exact. I wrote it and my English Christian Directory (No. 71) to 
make up one Compleat Body of Theology, The Latin one the Theory, 
and the English one the Practical part. And the latter is commonly 
accepted because less difficult.” 
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105. A sermon preached at the funeral of ... Mr. John Corbet. 
L. 4to. 36. Dated 1681 in Terms Catalogue. 


Relig., III. 189. “...His worth is known in Gloucester, 
Chichester, London, and by his Writings to the Land, to be beyond 
what I have published of him, in his Funeral Sermon. He having 
lived in my House before, and greatly honoured by my Wife; She 
got not long after his excellent Exemplary Wife (Daughter to Dr. 
Twiss) to be her Companion, but enjoyed that comfort but a little 
while, which I have longer enjoyed.” 


106. The true history of councils enlarged and defended. L. 1682. 
4to. 8 + 240 + 113. pp. 1-8, The ready way of confuting Mr. 
Baater : a specimen of the present mode of controversie in England. 
In reply to the.charge, made by Robert Boreman in his Hypocrisie 
unvail’d (1662), that Baxter had during the Civil War killed a man 
in cold blood. 


Reliq., I. 378. ‘‘ Whereas God knoweth, that I never hurt a man 
in my Life, no never gave a Man a stroke (save one Man, when I was 
a Boy, whose Legg I broke with wrestling in jest; which almost 
broke my heart with grief, though he was quickly cured)..... I 
began to write an Answer to this Book; but when I saw that Men 
did but laugh at it, and those that knew the Man despised it, and 
disswaded me from answering such a one, I laid it by.” 


Ib. I1I.189. ‘‘ One Mr. Morrice, Chaplain to Arch-bishop Sandcroft, 
Wrote a Learned and Virulent Book against my Abstract of the 
History of Bishops and Councils ; and against a small Book of Mr. 
David Clerkson, against the Antiquity of Diocesanes: To this Mr. 
Clerkson and I conjoyned our Answers; In mine, I Epitomized Job 
Ludolphus History of Habassia in the Preface ; and, I think, suffi- 
ciently Vindicated my History of Councils, and so think they that 
were greatly taken with Mr. Morrice’s book till they saw the Answer. 
And Mr. Clerkson hath shewn himself so much better acquainted. 
with Church History than they, that whether they will attempt 
to answer his Testimonies (and mine in my Treatise of Episcopacy) 
which disprove the Antiquity of Diocesanes, or will trust only to 
possession, power and noise, I know not.” 


107. An answer to Mr. Dodwell and Dr. Sherlocke. L. 1682. 
4to. 230. Preface, 2 Sept., 1681. 


Relig., IIT. 189. ‘‘ Mr. H. Dodwell, and Dr. Sherlock, by publick 
accusation, called me out to publish a Book, called, An Answer..., 
confuting an Universal Humane Church-Sovereignity, Aristocratical 
and Monarchial, as Church-Tryanny and Popery, and defending Dr. 
Isaac Barrow’s Excellent Treatise against it. (For Dr. Tillotson 
had newly Published this Excellent, Posthumous-Treatise, and 
Sherlock quarrel’d withit.) In this I confuted Mr. Dodwell’s Treatise, 
of Schism, and many of his Letters and Conferences with me, which 
I think he will pass by, lest his own Reply should make those know 
him who read not mine.” 
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108. How to do good to many. L. 1682. 4to. 48. Written to 
London merchants ‘and citizens. 


109. The nature and immortality of the soul. L. 1682. 8vo. 72 + 
110. Two parts (1) Letter to an unknown doubter, 14 March, 1681. 
(2) Letter to Dr. Henry More, 17 Nov., 1681. 


110. Additional notes on the life and death of Sir Matthew Hale. 
L. 1682. S8vo. 45. ! 


lll. The catechizing of families. L. 1683. S8vo. 439. Finished 
10 Jan., 1681/2. Preface, 3 Oct., 1682. 


Reliq., JI. 191. “‘ Finding the Success of my Family Dialogue I 
wrote a second part 1681 and 1682, called The Catechising of House- 
holds teaching Householders how to instruct their Families, Expound- 
ing, First, the Law of Nature : Secondly, The Evidence of the Gospel : 
Thirdly, the Creed: Fourthly, the Lord’s Prayer: Fifthly, the 
Commandments: Sixthly, the Ministry: Seventhly, Baptism : 
Kightly, the Lord’s Supper. It is suited to those that are Past the 
Common little Catechism ; And I think these two Family-books to 
be of the greatest Common use of any that I have published.” 


112. Obedient patience. L. 1683. 12mo. 288 (C.L.). Preface, 
27 Dec., 1682. _—-- 


113. Preparations for sufferings. L. 1683. 8vo. 21. (D.W.L.) 


114. Richard Baxter's dying thoughts. L. 1683. S8vo. 381. 
Second ed., 1688. 


Preface. ‘“‘I wrote it for my self, unresolved whether any one 
should ever see it, but at last inclined to leave that to the will of my 
Executors, to publish or suppress it when I am dead, as they saw 
cause. But my Person being seized on, and my Library, and all 
my Goods distrained on by Constables, and sold, and I constrained 
to relinquish my House (for preaching and being in London). I 
knew not what to do with multitudes of Manuscripts that had long 
lain by me; having no House to go to, but a narrow hired Lodgi 
with Strangers; Wherefore I cast away whole Volumes, whic { 
could never carry away, both Controversies and Letters practical, 
and Cases of Conscience, but having newly lain divers Weeks, Night 
and Day, in waking torments Nephritick and Colick, after other 
long Pains and Languor, I took this Book with me in my removal, 
for my own use in my further sickness. Three Weeks after falling 
into another extream fit, and expecting Death, where I had no 
Friend with me to commit my Papers to, meerly lest it should be 
lost, I thought best to give it to the Printer.” 


115. Richard Baxter's farewel sermon, prepared to have been preached 
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to his hearers at Kidderminster at his departure, but forbidden. LL. 
1683. 4to.40. (D.W.L.) 


Preface. ‘‘ While I was lately turning up the rubbish of my old 
Papers, I found this Sermon, in the bottom which I had quite for- 
gotten that I kept, but thought it had been cast away with many 
hundred others. Much of the last sheet was added to the Sermon 
after I came from you; and I remember that when I intended to 
send you this Sermon as my farewel, I durst not then have so much 
converse with you, for your own sakes, lest it should raise more 
enmity against you, and your displeasing circumstances of religious 
practice, should be said to come from my continued Counsels to you. 

“T have lately taken my farewel of the World, in a Book which 
I called My Dying Thoughts: My pain of Body and debility in- 
creasing, and my Flesh being grown to me more grevious than alk 
my enemies or outward troubles, I remembered the benefit I often 
received upon your Prayers; and craving the continuance of them 
till you hear of my dissolution, therewith I send this, as my special 
farewel to your selves, whom I am bound to remember with more 
than ordinary Love and Thankfulness.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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These Hundred Years. 


By Avsrert Peszx, M.A., Lirr.D. INDEPENDENT Press, 7s. 6d. 


“TRANSACTION ” so timely and withal so permanent as 
Dr. Peel’s volume bearing this title cannot go unnoticed 
in these pages. Probably no one who has not gone through 
the records of the Union with the same microscopic 
assiduity as Dr. Peel, that is to say no one but Dr. Peel himself, 
is competent to appraise the book as it should be appraised. But 
to one “general reader” at least the author appears to have 
achieved his task with signal distinction, preserving a judicious 
balance between the wood and the trees, exhibiting both the move- 
ments and the men who initiated and furthered them, and having 
an eye for gay and grave alike. 

As every member of our Society undoubtedly has a copy and has 
read it, there is no need to hang out the bush that denotes the 
presence of good wine, but I may at least urge every member to 
lend his copy to him that hath none, which must surely result in 
the speedy exhaustion of another edition. 

I dare not begin to speak of it in detail, but content myself with 
transcribing one or two notes I made on the flyleaf on my first 
reading. Thus: ‘‘ Congregationalism serving others rather than 
self,” pp. 39, 111, 196 ; “‘ Home Evangelization ” (in 1839), p. 109 ; 
** Objection to the common description of Independent Churches 
as isolated,” p. 88. I can only hope that when a.p. 2031 comes 
round the Union will have as able and judicious an historiographer, 
and that the spirit which informs this record of the Union’s first 
hundred years and finds happy expression and summary in the 
Epilogue thereof, will still animate our fellowship. 


A. J. GRIEVE. 


A Brief History of English Congregationalism. 
By ALBERT PEEL, M.A., Lirt.D. INDEPENDENT PRgEss, ls. 


INCE the foregoing notice was written Dr. Peel has further 
enriched us by A Brief History of English Congregationalism, 
which can be unreservedly commended not only to the young 
people for whom it is primarily intended, but for all who 

care for the story of our faith and order. Not only are the salient 
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facts presented with masterly accuracy and proportion, but the 
narrative is permeated throughout with the atmosphere and spirit 
and genius of Congregational Independency and Independent 
Congregationalism. The book ought to find its way into every 
home ; it meets the need of student and layman alike, and should 
do much to instruct and confirm our people in our divine and 
“inevitable ” principles. 
A. J. GRIEVE. 


Builders of the Bay Colony. 
By Samvuet Exiot Morison. Oxrorp Press, 21s. 


HE Tercentenary of the Founding of the Massachusetts 
Colony produced a large output of commemorative 
literature, of which perhaps the most important single 

~ volume was the one before us. In it Dr. Morison, after 

telling of precursors, deals with John White, John Winthrop, 
Thomas Shepard, John Hull, Henry Dunster, Nathaniel Ward, 
Robert Child, John Winthrop, junr., John Eliot, and Anne Brad- 
street. He gives adequate bibliographies and moves with the 
confidence of knowledge through the period with which he deals. 
Especially valuable is his discussion of Puritanism on pp. 56-57. 
Having argued that ‘‘the connexion between Puritanism and 
political liberalism was fortuitous,’ he goes on to show that : 


(1) early 17th century Puritanism had a purely religious con- 

notation ; 

(2) it was not “ mainly pre-occupied with hell and damnation” : 
the fire and brimstone period came later ; 

(3) it was not prohibitionist, or indirectly responsible for pro- 
hibition ; 

(4) it must not be saddled with a coarseness common to the age, 
and a bigotry common to all Christian sects. 


An Appendix, in which the contention that economic and not 
religious reasons were primarily responsible for the foundation of 
the Colony is examined and demolished, is specially worth noting. 
Dr. Morison’s assurance sometimes misleads him, as when he tells 
us that almost invariably clergymen in England and New England 
had taken the degree of M.A. Sometimes, too, dogmatic state- 
ments are made without the evidence in support being forthcoming. 
How does Dr. Morison know that “‘ there were in 1629 not more 
than half a dozen English Separatist Congregational churches in 
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existence ”’ ? Bishop Hall, who was likely to have better informa- 
tion than Dr. Morison, said in 1631 that there were eleven congre- 
gations ‘‘ about the City (London) ”’ alone. 

But the book is one that will be of constant service. Dr. Morison 
writes clearly and with evident enjoyment, and his work should 
be on the shelves of every student of Congregational history. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


English Education under the Test Acts. 


By H. McLacuuan, D.D. MancuresterR UNIVERSITY PREsS. 
12s. 6d. 


Nonconformist history is provided in Dr. H. McLachlan’s 

book, which the author describes as a “‘ History of the 

Nonconformist Academies, 1662-1820.” After surveying 
the rise and decline of the Academies, Dr. McLachlan discusses 
them as ‘‘ Centres of University Learning,’’ and then summarizes 
the history of the different Academies in turn. Appendices deal 
with lectures (MS. and printed) and with textbooks. Dr. McLachlan 
has collected a great deal of valuable material, and members of the 
Congregational Historical Society should be grateful at the use he 
has made of the Transactions. The Congregational Library, too, 
has been drawn upon, though it is here disguised as ‘‘ the Memorial 
Hall Library.” It is perhaps unfortunate that Dr. McLachlan has 
had to complete his work before the publication of the Rev. A. G. 
Matthews’s edition of Calamy. 


A VERY useful addition to the resources of students of 


ALBERT PEEL. 


EDITORIAL. 


LARGE number of members of the Society and 

_ delegates to the Union arrived at Lancashire College 

on Thursday, October 8th, for the autumnal meeting 

of the Society. Dr. Grieve and the Council of the 

College very kindly entertained the Society, and members 

enjoyed the tour through the building. The Editor presided 

at the meeting, and Dr. Grieve spoke on ‘“‘ A Hundred Years of 

Ministerial Training.”” There was an animated discussion, and 

altogether the meeting was one of the best the Society has had 

in the last few years. Several new members were enrolled, and 

many Lancashire members of the Society were able to attend. 

Dr. Grieve’s paper will appear in the next number of the 
Transactions. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held on Tuesday, 
May 10th, at 4.30 pm. The speaker will be the Rev. John 
Telford, B.A., the Editor of the London Quarterly Review. 
Mr. Telford recently edited the eight volume edition of John 
Wesley’s Letters, and is to speak on “John Wesley as a 
Correspondent.”” We hope there will be a full attendance of 
members and of delegates to the Union to greet him in the 
Council Chamber at the Memorial Hall. After the meeting 
tea will be provided in the Library for members of the Society 
at the invitation of the Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A. 

In the autumn Mr. Matthews, who knows the Wolver- 
hampton district so well, has promised to speak. 
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Her Brother’s Keeper. 
Some passages in the life of Margaret Oliphant. 


HE National memorial to Mrs. Oliphant in St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, Mr. Barrie’s address at its unveiling, and 
articles in the religious Press have once more drawn 
attention to two questions. The minor one concerns 

Salem Chapel, that “oracle”? on Nonconformity, a study 
of a Congregational place of worship, as being based upon 
the writer’s own experience in youth, and the major one her 
attitude to Nonconformity in general, and the reason for it. 

Now from coming with her father—a dim figure—mother, 
and two brothers, from Scotland as a girl of ten years, in 1839, 
till the book in question was written in 1861, her experience of 
Nonconformity was confined to St. Peter’s, Liverpool, first 
as a Church of Scotland, then as an English Presbyterian 
foundation, where the ministry during her time included 
John Ferrie, John Wiseman, and Walter Smith. Now, 
neither in the outward seeming of this church, the internal 
economy of the congregation, the prejudices of the people, 
nor the personality of the ministry, was there the remotest 
resemblance to those depicted in the “classic ” in question, 
and certainly the same can be said of Regent Square Presby- 
terian Church, London, which she attended'on her removal 
there, on her marriage to her cousin, Frank Wilson Oliphant, 
in 1852. 

To what then do we owe the verisimilitude of Salem Chapel ? 
To her vivid imagination, her versatility, her capacity to take 
a hint, to construct a house from the sight of a brick. Her 
first book, its background and characters, was derived from 
the eloquent lips of her invalid mother, a perfervid Scot ; her 
second, Caleb Field, whose hero was John Sprint, the ejected. 
minister of Hampstead in 1662, was based upon Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year. As a writer Mrs. Oliphant had 
breadth rather than depth, little research, and not a little 
imagination, and she undertook any kind of literary work 
that had a marketable value with the Blackwoods. 
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This view is buttressed by the fact of her undoubtedly true 
assertion that while writing Salem Chapel she knew nothing 
about chapels outside of Presbyterianism. So much for 
the minor question ; the answer to the major one will, I think, 
emerge from some intimate and personal passages in her 
own life. 

In Liverpool. 


Her family were attached to the congregation of St. Peter’s, 
and when the repercussions of the Disruption in 1843 were felt 
among Scottish causes south of the Border they were among 
the leading members who gave up their handsome new church 
in Scotland Road (which was later bought by the Anglicans) 
and built the new St. Peter’s in connexion with the English 
Presbyterian Synod. Her elder brother Frank was the 
moving spirit in the matter, and they stood that deeper test 
of a family’s Church loyalty which means more than the giving 
of things material—they gave their younger son William to 
the ministry of their Church. He gave up his prospects of a 
business career, became a private student in Arts, went to 
London University, and in 1846 entered the London College 
of the English Presbyterian Church, then meeting in a suite 
of rooms attached to Exeter Hall, where he was one of nineteen 
Divinity students. The Professors were Hugh Campbell and 
Peter Lorimer, the former its first Professor, the latter its first 
Principal. Mrs. Oliphant says of her life in Liverpool “ that 
it was a secluded one, never a dance till after my marriage, 
never went out, never saw anyone at home.” She nursed 
her invalid mother and took down from her lips the Scottish 
environment and characters of her first book, Passages 
in the Life of Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside, in the “ Sunny- 
side ” among the smoke and steam of the engineering shops 
of Liverpool. Her brother William in London was the inter- 
mediary in the negotiations with Colborn the publisher, and was 
often credited with its authorship. Partly in that connexion, 
and partly in fulfilment of her ‘‘ mothering ” instinct, which 
she exercised through life, first with her mother, then with 
her brother, her own husband and family, then with her 
brother Frank’s family, she joined the second for three months. 


In London. 


Away from the sheltered influence of home, and “living 
out” as a student in London, William Wilson kept steady 
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for a time, then began to ‘“‘ go wrong.”’ He was a pathetic 
figure, good-natured, affectionate, infirm of purpose, incurably 
weak, hopelessly foredoomed. Here is a picture from her 
pen of the life of the two in London : 


He was as good as he could be, docile, sweet tempered, never 
rebellious, and I was a little dragon watching over him with 
remorseless anxiety. I discovered a trifling bill which had not 
been included when his debts were paid; and I took my small 
fierce measures that it should never reach my mother’s ears. I 
ordained that for two days in the week we should give up our 
mid-day meal, and make up at the evening one, which we called 
our supper, for the want of it, sustaining ourselves with a bun. 
He agreed to this ordinance without a murmur—my poor, good, 
simple-minded, tender-hearted Willie ; and the bill was paid and 
never known of at home. 


On Sundays the pair of them attended the ministry of the 
gentle James Hamilton, at Regent Square. The minister 
was also an honorary Professor at the College, and itis probably 
owing to that double influence in his life that the youth was 
able to finish his College course with credit, and receive licence 
by his home Presbytery, that of Lancashire, in the early part 
of 1850. He had a short term as a Probationer, being settled 
as assistant at Etal in Northumberland, where he was ordained 
as colleague and successor on 24th Oct., 1850. 


At Etal. 


Over the signature of “‘ M.O.W.” [Margaret Oliphant Wilson} 
and under the title of The Christian Knight’s Vigil, on the eve 
of the ordination, a little poem, of which the following is the 
last stanza, appeared in the Hnglish Presbyterian Messenger 
of 23rd Oct., 1850 :— 


So, when Autumn’s russet eve 
Draws its curtains rich, the close 

Of thy well-worn life shall leave 
Noble rest and great repose. 

Thine appointed travel done, 

Sinking brave as sinks a sun. 

While the armoury of heaven 

Shall reclaim the weapons given, 
And upon the Sacred wall 

Dinted with mortal wars and harms, 

In sight of heaven’s great armies all, 

Shall hang thine arms ! 
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It was an auspicious beginning to a ministry—a historic 
congregation deriving from the Ejection of 1662, a venerable 
senior, the father of the Synod, with sixty-two years of ministry 
behind him, a church and manse within the precincts of the 
old castle overlooking the river Till, and approached through 
its embattled gateway. The young minister evidently felt 
its inspiration ; to its present he gave diligence in visitation, 
and of his best in the pulpit, to its past he gave the appreciation 
needed to the understanding ofits present. The long pastorate 
of the senior minister, David Aitken (grand-uncle of an out- 
standing figure in another generation and Communion, the 
late Canon W. Hay Aitken, the famous Anglican Missioner) 
and the historic district, which included Flodden Field, supplied 
character and background for his best known work—for like 
his sister he had the literary gift—Matthew Paxton, a picture 
of Church life in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
enlivened with many a quaint story of the countryside, and 
“ gingered up ”’ with thinly disguised and vitriolic pen portraits 
of his two professors at the College in London, the third being 
mercifully spared probably by reason of his pastoral relations 
to the writer. The book is racy of the soil, long out of print 
(it was published by Colborn); years ago five pounds was vainly 
offered for a copy; the one the present writer tracked down 
and secured is now in the Library of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Regent Square, London. For a time all went well, 
but the death of Mr. Aitken in October, 1851, and the greater 
infrequency of his sister’s visits—she was looking forward to 
her marriage with her cousin and removal to London—were 
the occasion of another lapse, and in the stronger light that 
beat upon the popular minister, than upon the unknown 
student, it was a more difficult matter for his sister to salvage 
him successfully. 


It was said of another popular minister at the time “ that 
his vigorous constitution and strong will enabled him success- 
fully to withstand the effects of the convivial habits of the 
times,” but Wilson was not built that way, and in time he 
became an open sinner. One story of his “failing” will 
suffice. On the occasion of a baptism one of the friends, after 
proposing the health of the family, was noticed by the minister 
to put a peppermint into his mouth. “‘ Why do you do that ?” 
said he. “Oh,” was the answer, “‘to put away the smell.” 
“Oh,” said the minister, ‘I put away the smell by another 
glass!” Notwithstanding his failing he was appreciated for 
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his work’s sake, and the paradox of the situation was that 
more than one open sinner in the temptation that most easily 
beset the minister profited by his precept, if not by his example, 
and became changed men, while he himself became a castaway. 
The local Presbytery were forced to take action, and in spite 
of efforts of individual members, of his sister, his mother, and 
others on the spot, his ministry was terminated before the 
end of 1852. There were those who held that had he been 
given another chance, had such means been tried as had been 
in the case of others, a useful servant of the Church might have 
been spared. It is doubtful if his sister held that view, but 
there is little doubt about the fact that what she considered 
the unbrotherly treatment of the local Presbytery aroused 
in her breast that contempt for Nonconformity in every form 
that she afterwards took little pains to conceal, and a good 
deal to reveal. She took her brother away, and sent him into 
the care of friends in Scotland for a time, and eventually, in 
the hope that a change of scene and of occupation would lead 
to a change of life, she made a home for him in Rome. 


In Rome. 


Later, in 1859, she brought her husband and child to Rome 
in search of health, but there they found a grave. The rest of 
the story can be told in the words of Prof. T. Witton Davies :— 


In Rome I visited the English Cemetery to find the graves of 
the Oliphants and Wilsons, the latter for a time minister of Etal, 
who fell through drink never to rise again. He was brought to 
Rome by his sister, whose hopes for him were not realized, for 
after some years spent here in the old way he died, and was buried 
not far from his sister’s husband and child. It was my good 
fortune to find in the City Mr. A. J. Prucchini, in whose home 
William lived and died. He told me he was a heavy drinker, 
and could hardly be kept one day sober. He tried all he could 
do to persuade him to give up the habit that was rapidly bringing 
him to his grave. He could hardly crawl into the house one 
evening, when he came in with face streaming with blood after a 
fall. Taken in for his sister’s sake, for the Oliphants made it 
their home when in Rome, he was glad to do what he could for 
the brother, and she was grateful for their kindness. His wife 
showed me a beautiful gold ring which Mrs Oliphant gave her, 
and which she still wears with pride and pleasure. 


In the Autobiography this is confirmed by the reference, the 
last his sister makes to him : 
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Willie it was who was our constant and sore trouble, and who 
still lives in Rome, as he has done for nearly a quarter of a Century, 
among strangers who are kind to him—wanting nothing I hope, 
yet having outlived everything. Poor Willie! the handsomest 
and the brightest of us all, with eyes that ran over with fun and 
laughter, and the hair which we used to say he had to poll like 
Absalom so many times a year. Alas! 


Professor Davies concludes : 


All this time in Rome Wilson was drink’s slave, all the more 
tragic because he forged the chain himself. 


But there are those who hold that it was, partly at least, 
hereditary. If so it will throw some light upon his attitude 
to the sister who did so much for him, and whose word to 
him was :— 

** Oh, brother, there was a way so clear!” 

“There might be, but I never sought.” 

** Oh, brother, there was a sword so near ! ” 

“There might be, but I never fought.” 


Adjoining the Oliphant and Wilson graves in the English 
Cemetery at Rome are those of Shelley, J. A. Symonds, F. W. H. 
Myers, and Keats. The inscription on Keats’s grave might 
have served also for that of Mrs. Oliphant’s brother : ‘‘ Here 
les one whose name is writ in water.” 

R. 8. Rosson, 
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Two John Sheffields. 


The Reverend John Sheffield of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, and 
The Reverend John Sheffield of Southwark. 


HE complete confusion that can exist between two 
authors, nearly contemporary, of like name, religious 
opinions, habitat, and origin, with descendants confused 
in manner parallel, calls for a brief description of each, 

sufficient to enable the student of seventeenth century Purit- 
anism to discriminate between the Sheffields, described above, 
in a fashion arbitrary but necessary. 

The Reverend John Sheffield, first above-mentioned, was a 
cadet of that family of Sheffield, long resident in Rutland, 
awhile patrons of the living of Seaton, and thereafter at Nave- 
stock in Essex. Of them, the Commonwealth worthy, Colonel 
Samson Sheffield, whose name is strewn over the State Papers 
in connexion with dealings with Church lands, is the only one 
who obtained any considerable celebrity beyond his own 
immediate circle. His brother-in-law, Alderman LEstwick, 
names the Reverend John Sheffield, as a relative, in his Will. 

John was born about 1600, and at Peterhouse, a college of 
which the tradition was persistently Evangelical, was a sizar 
in 1618, graduated in 1622, and became Master of Arts in 1625, 
three years after his ordination to the diaconate. Six years 
after the diaconate, an unusual interval, he received the 
priesthood, on 22nd Sept., 1628. It is possible that he 
remained at Cambridge until this event, a possibility not at 
all diminished by the fact that a curate of Felmersham, in 
Bedfordshire, of his name, is found in 1623. 

In 1629, John was presented to the Rectory of Careby in 
Lincolnshire. There are two places in Lincolnshire likely to be 
confused—Careby and Caenby. The possibility has been 
actualized in the few opportunities of reference that’ have oc- 
curred. The Liber Institutionwm leaves no doubt as to the facts : 


Careby Rectory. £8-17. Patron Sir John Hatcher, Kt. 
Presentation, 4 May, 1629, to John Sheffieid. 


It was probably at Careby that he married. Here his first 
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son, John, was born. Of his second son, Stephen, and his 
birth there on 19th May, 1634, there are explicit records in the 
register of the Merchant Taylors’ School’s admissions in 1647. 

At Careby, John Sheffield remained several years, but, 
before 1646, had become for a short period the holder, either of 
the living, or of the functions of ministering, at Tonbridge, Kent. 

There are, unfortunately, deficiencies in the parochial 
records of that year, but the lack is supplied by supplementing 
from the Aihene Cantabrigienses. Therein, John Sheffield, 
the eldest son of the cleric, born at Careby in 1630, is stated to 
have been at school at Tonbridge. 

In these times, the Royalist sympathies of Dr. Owen had 
rendered the living of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, vacant, 
not perhaps theoretically, for that august Vicegerency, vested 
in Queen Elizabeth by Henry VIII's relations with Anne 
Boleyn, had not passed to Oliver Cromwell the hereditary 
Headship of the Church. Vacant the living was, however, in 
fact, as Revolutions effect changes. If scrupulous men, in 
the welter of confusion, hesitated, as some did, to fill the 
places of ministers to whom their congregations would not 
listen, such must be respected for their scruples, but must 
remain exposed to the censure incurred by those who cannot 
recognize that Christians live in a world of accomplished fact. 
Those whose eyes are directed only to Heaven are apt to come 
croppers on earth. 

St. Swithin’s, despite the tenets of its loyalist Rector, had 
long been a centre of laic Puritanism. There the Craddocks, 
and many connected with early English and American 
separatism, had dwelt, and worshipped. In quite early 
Laudian days, Andrew Molene, the lecturer there, and associate 
of John Simpson, afterwards to be the ‘‘ Bishop” of the 
Fifth Monarchy men, incurred the censure of his Metropolitan, 
and barely satisfied him with some expressions of compliance. 

The Athene Cantabrigienses would have it that the Rev. 
John Sheffield came to St. Swithin’s as early as 1643. It 
may easily beso. The practice of the day allowed the intrusion 
of a lecturer, or preacher, in the afternoon, even against the 
wishes of the incumbent. His services were additional to 
those prescribed, and were paid for by those who desired 
them, merchants in many cases, as Bagford, the biblioclast, 
who writes of their origin, informs us. 

But, on 7th Nov., 1647, a Vestry Meeting of St. Swithin’s 
was held for the election of a minister. It was first put to 
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the meeting whether they should proceed to the election, 
this being the Sabbath Day. There were five candidates in 
nomination, all of whom must have been upon this occasion 
Congregationalists. Mr. Sheffield was one. He is generally 
described as a Presbyterian. The line of demarcation was 
easily overstepped. Sheffield was called in and informed 
that he was chosen. He then desired to consider his answer. 
This answer was given, at a Vestry held on 10th Nov., when 
he promised to do his best for the parish, a promise he effected 
handsomely. 

At a Vestry of St. Swithin held on 10th Feb., 1656/7, “* It 
was ordered that a Petition be presented to the Worshipful 
Company of Salters,” the patrons, “ on behalf of Mr. Sheffield,” 
who had for many years been intruded on the living. 


At a Court of the Company, held 12 May, 1657, the petition 
was read, and it was resolved that the Court finding Mr John 
Sheffield a painful, godly minister do (at the request of the said 
Parishoners) as much as in them is (for Dr Owen was still alive) 
grant and confirm the place of Rector of the said Church upon 
the said Mr Sheffield. 


Mr. Sheffield indicated the spirit of his ministry by his 
signature to the protest of London ministers against the 
execution of Charles I., impending in December, 1648. 

The printed works of the Rev. John Sheffield begin with 
this Commonwealth period. The perusal of them would leave 
the modern reader with the opinion that he had lit upon the 
works of an early High Churchman, rather too much inclined 
to recourse to Latin patristic authorities, and to the reading 
of medievalists of the scholastic sort. Their mode of treatment, 
and dialectic, influence his psychological treatment of conscience 
and of sin. 

It is to the credit of a day, of which popular opinion has 
erroneously conjoined the Puritanism and the fanaticism, that 
it could listen to such sermons as those of Sheffield with 
tolerance, and judge the man’s Christianity by his known life 
and earnestness. It was as a “ painful, godly minister ” that 
he commended himself to St. Swithin’s. Hereafter let the 
titles of his works speak for themselves. The provenance is 
shewn, and the British Museum Press Marks annexed. 


(i) A Good Conscience the Strongest Hold. A Treatise of Con- 
science, etc. By John Sheffield, Minister of Swithyns, 
London. Quotations from Acts xxiv., 16; Hieron. ad 
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Paul; Ames. Printed by J. B. for Samuel Gellibrand at 
the Ball in Paul’s Churchyard, 1650. 


Dedication to the Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Sheffield of 
Butterwick, “‘ the Head of a great Family and the highest 
Branch of a numerous name, all whose sheaves do willingly 
to your Lordship’s sheaf, etc ’? Al—5. 

To the Conscientious Reader, A5 in verso—A8, a—a4 
Contents a4 in verso—a8. 

To the Christian Reader, by Simeon Ashe, May 24, 1650. 
To all Professors, by Jeremy Whitaker, May 3, 1650. 
Perlegi hunc librum...in quo nihil reperio sanae et 
Orthodoxae fidei contrarium, Dec. 17, 1649. Thos. Temple. 
[Dr Williams’s Library, and Cong. Lib.] 


(ii) The Hypocrite’s Ladder or Looking Glasse, or a Discourse... 
of Hypocrisie, The Reigning and Provoking Sin of this 
Age, etc. Together with a Looking Glass, etc. By John 
Sheffield, Minister of the Word at Swithin’s, London. 
Quotation : Matt. viii., 11, 12, and Bernard in Canticles, 
Sermon 33. Printed by R. I. for Thomas Newberry at 
the Three Golden Lions in Cornhill, 1658. 


Dedic" to Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Exeter and 
the Lady Mary Armin, A2—A8. 

The Sincere Professor, A2—8a a—a5 in verso. 

The unsincere Professor, a6—a8 and b—b3 in recto. 
Contents b3 in verso to b4. Then B—X8; pp. 1-320. 
{Dr Williams’s Library.] 


(iii) The Sinfulnesse of Evil Thoughts, or a Discourse Wherein . . . 
The Secrets of the Inner Man disclosed in the Particular 
Discovery of the Numerous Evil Thoughts to be found in 
the most of Men, etc. By Jo. Sheffield, Pastor of Swithin’s, 
London. Printed by J. H. for Samuel Gellibrand, at 
the Golden Ball, Paul’s Churchyard, 1659. 


Dedic® to the Master etc. of the Society of Salters, A2 
& 3 in verso. 

Dedic® to the Reader—A8 and a. 

Contents a2—a4 ; then pp. 1-312, B—X4 in verso. 

[Dr Williams’s Library ; wrongly catalogued as Joseph 
Sheffield’s.] 


(iv) Of Holiness. Sermon on Hebrews xii., 14 [See Case I., 
The Morning Exercise Methodized, etc., 1660 4°. B. Mus. 
Cat. 855 K 11, unexamined]. 
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(v) What Relapses are inconsistent with Grace [See Annesley S., 
The Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, etc., 1677. 4°. 
B. Mus. Cat. 855 K 113, unexamined]. 


(vj) Antapologia, or Discourse of Excuses, setting forth their 
Vanity & the Vanity of them, etc. By John Sheffield, 
Minister of the Gospel. Printed for Thomas Parkhurst 
at the Three Cranes, Cheapside, 1672. 


Arber’s Term Registers. Also copy in possession of 
Mr Chas. Sheffield, J.P., unexamined. 


(vij) Another. edition of (vi) [Annesley, Vol. I., 1844, etc. 
B. Mus. Cat. 1356 p. 1, unexamined]. 


(viij) Another edition of (iv) [Annesley, Vol. V., 1844, ete. B. 
Mus. Cat. 1356 p. 5, unexamined]. 


(ix) The Rising Sun or The Sun of Righteousness, etc. A 
Theological Sun-Dyal, By John Sheffield, Preacher of 
The Gospel at Swithin’s, London. Printed by Thomas 
Maxey for S. Gellibrand at The Golden Ball in Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1654. 


A2. Superiori sed Propriori, Soli Justitiae Soli, Mundi 
Conditori, Ecclesiae Redemptori—hoc solo nomine 
gloriatur JEHOVAH TZIDKENU. (An eccentric preface 
marred by tags of Greek, badly set up, J. C. W.) 

A.5. To the Right Worshipful and other his beloved 
Friends, Inhabitants of Swithin’s, London. ‘*‘ You have 
had the Sum of this Discourse preached among you, a 
Dozen of you have written it in your Note Books, and 
repeated in your Families.” 

A7. To the Reader. 

A8, in verso. Short Note by the Publisher, Gellibrand, 
advertising another excellent Treatise of Conscience pre- 
viously printed for the same author. 

- B2 is followed by F3, in reality B3. The accurate 
pagination continues to p. 297, U5 in recto, and is followed 
by unnumbered Contents, occupying three and a half 
leaves. 


[Cong. Lib.] 


John Sheffield also wrote elegies for Jeremy Whitaker, 
Ralph Robinson, and Lady Mary Armine which are printed 
in their funeral sermons. 

About the year 1653, Sheffield married his second wife, 
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Barbara. From her previous marriage she brought to Sheffield 
an unsatisfactory stepson, Thomas Smith, afterwards an 
apothecary of the City of London. 

In the Vestry Books afore-cited is an entry of the burial 
of James, the son of John Sheffield, minister, “‘ at the entrance 
into the alley going from the choir to the south side of the 
Church. Paid nothing.” The date is not given, but would 
appear to be 1656. From the words, “the son” and not 
“the child,” and from the name, “‘ James,” it might be deduced 
that the boy, born in Royalist days, was issue of the first 
mairiage. 

After the Restoration, John Sheffield, who lost the living, 
did not conform, and did not at once remove from London, as 
is ascertained by the entry of Timothy, his son by second 
marriage, at the Merchant Taylors’ School upon 11th Sept., 
1664. If the school practice affords guide he had been born 
in 1654. Of the next son, Nathaniel, there is no entry at the 
school. He probably was ten years old, after his father had 
moved to Enfield. 

The Five Mile Act may have necessitated the removal. 
Sheffield was there in 1672, and, before April 15th of that year, 
he had requested licence for his own house and for those of 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Farrington. This licence for the exercise 
of Presbyterian worship was granted, under the terms of the 
Declaration of Indulgence. 

He died at Enfield, in 1680, when he had accomplished the 
allotted span of man, not without the distinction of maintaining 
an equable and tolerant view in religion, in days of violence 
and fanaticism. 

In his will, John Sheffield commends his dear and infirm 
relict to the care of God and his earthly affairs to her discreet 
administration, well aware that she will need no supervision 
save that of the Great Overseer of all things. Concerning 
her son, the plain-spoken old testator is equally explicit : 


Having committed a certain bond to my son, Thomas Smith, 
and he lately owing me £40, I remit the interest and £10 of the 
Principal and £10 other of the Principal that I lately remitted 
on a slender account of{£3 4s. If he honestly pay £20, then’the 
remnant to be remitted, this remnant being £20 additional money 
that he hath lately borrowed of his mother. 


His two sons by his first marriage he mentions in terms of 
ordinary affection. The elder, John, was about fifty years of 
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age, and Stephen was married, as the will indicates. To his 
two sons by his second marriage he leaves a quantity of Enfield 
lands—to Timothy, Cockerfield, lately purchased of John 
Taylor, and a house lately Bincks ; to Nathaniel all the testa- 
tor’s books, and lands at Twickenham charged with £20 a year 
in favour of the legatee’s mother. Then there are leaseholds 
at Greateford, Lincolnshire, and ground rents in St. Paul’s, 
Shadwell, the latter held during the life of Thomas Freake, 
gentleman, of Hinton St. Mary, Dorset, though whether this 
was any relative of Feake, the Fifth Monarchy man, is not 
indicated. 

Quite a strange absence of reference to any relative of John 
Sheffield marks the will. He was detached by age, remoteness 
of residence, and possibly by religious differences from his kin. 

His widow survived him until 1684, and her will was proved 
in the Commissary Court of London. She leaves bequests to 
her grandsons, Thomas and James Smith, sons of the lament- 
able Thomas Smith, the apothecary, and his wife, Rachel. 
To the testatrix’s son, Nathaniel Sheffield, Whitehouse at 
Enfield in which she lived, probably the old minister’s house, 
Brick House, a field called Footpathfield, bought of Mr. 
Taylor, £100 in the hands of the Mercers’ Company, £200 in the 
hands of Mr. Abraham Dolles, merchant, and money in the 
East India Company. 

To the widow of‘ her son, Timothy Sheffield, a woman also 
oddly enough Barbara Sheffield, there was a generous legacy, 
and to their daughter Hester, £150, in the hands of Mr. Bos- 
worth, merchant of the City of London. These moneys in 
the hands of others are interesting relics of early banking 
practice. John Sheffield, in his will, leaves to an Amy Bourne 
a legacy to be paid from funds in Dowgate, in the parishes of 
St. Benet’s and St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, to which reference 
will be shortly necessary. 

No mention is made by the testatrix of her stepsons, John 
and Stephen. Of the former, all that is known is that he left 
Cambridge without graduating. Nathaniel Sheffield may be 
the Nathaniel who was the Vicar of Oxcombe in Lincolnshire 
from 1695 to 1703, and perhaps the sizar at St. Catherine’s in 
1678, deacon 1692, and priest in 1693, recorded by the Athenee 
Cantabrigienses as Rector of Rathby in Lincolnshire at a date 
unknown. 

Timothy, as has been shewn, predeceased his mother, 
leaving a daughter, Hester. The registers of the amalgamated 
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parishes of St. Benet’s and St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, shew the 
marriage of an Esther Sheffield of Lambeth, of full age in 1712, 
with Thomas Jones, also of Lambeth, where at that time 
dwelt a John Sheffield, a shipwright. Whether these were 
relatives or no of the Rev. John Sheffield, the scanty knowledge 
possessed, regarding his descendants, leaves uncertain. 


The distinction between the above John Sheffield, and him 
of St. Swithin’s, London Stone and Enfield, is best effected by 
reference to the pedigree annexed to this article. 

The account given in the D.N.B. relates that John was 
the son of William Sheffield, Master of Arts of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Ibstock from 1644 to 1662. John was 
born in 1654, probably at Ibstock. His father, who had 
preached for several years at Great Bowden, was offered the 
choice of livings at Lancton, Kibworth, or Loughborough. He 
chose Ibstock, after the sequestration of Dr. Lufton by the 
Parliamentarians, and, by his choice of the poor living, lost 
£50 per annum. 

During the Commonwealth period William Sheffield showed 
himself averse from the proceedings of the wilder Sectaries. 
A letter from him and Thomas Cockran, dating from Dalby, 
9 Jan., 1654, informs Cromwell of a meeting at Swannington, 
of two hundred Quakers, gathered from London, Bristol, 
Cambridge, and Yorks. Their militant intentions, uncommon 
in Quakers, necessitated the employment of horses, probably 
for cavalry ; for two hundred men, who had marched from all 
ends of the kingdom, would scarcely need much transport. 
The prices of horses had, therefore, advanced to £3 5s. higher 
than the ordinary, a result of this rare example of Quaker 
belligerency—which must have seemed to the farmers a 
singular blessing of Providence. To do the Quaker intelligence 
justice, it is not alleged that they bought at this price. The 
Papists were also active, as the letter concludes. What their 
activity was is not stated; perhaps it consisted of frantic 
attempts to sell horses. 

This was the second of these strange Quaker risings. Early 
in January, 1652, Sheffield had written to Thurloe, from 
Ibstock, concerning arms seized at Burton. Meetings of 
Quakers at Swannington had sent to their brethren at Ashby 
de la Zouch a sinister night-message, to break up. Their 
rendezvous had been arranged by one Foxe, a printer, and 
they had Giles, a Calvinist of London, with them. “ One, 
Muggleton of Swannington, did say that they would have 
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Sheffield in the lowse-house ere it be long,” an aspiration met 
by Sheffield’s quaint comment that he ‘‘ hopes that this device 
of Satan shall prove a lye.”’ Probably the lowse-house was a 
slang equivalent for the “ stone-jug,” the local jail with which 
Sectaries were too well acquainted. The term appears to have 
needed no explanation to Thurloe. 

At the Restoration, the claim of Sheffield to the Rectory of 
Ibstock was doubtful. Dr. Lufton, the Royalist incumbent, 
had died, and Mr. Job Grey, brother, to the Earl of Kent, 
obtained the presentation from the Lord Keeper. Mr. William 
Sheffield must, however, have been well-beloved. A local 
petition signed by a thousand (a very great number) drawn 
from all classes, secured a confirmation in the living under the 
Broad Seal. But when the Act of Uniformity was passed, 
the Rector resigned. 

The eldest boy, afterwards the Rev. John Sheffield, could 
not hope for the education that his father had received. He 
was destined apparently for trade, and actually left home on 
trial, probably about 1666. Whether he pursued that trade 
or not is doubtful ; the probability is that he did until 1673, 
the year in which his father died at Kibworth, and in which he 
succeeded to a modest competency as heir to the intestate’s 
lands. The Rev. William’s last days included some acts of 
ministration, for in July, 1672, he had availed himself of The 
Declaration of Indulgence and had received, as a Presbyterian, 
licence for his house in Upper Kibworth. 

Subsequent to 1673, John Sheffield studied under John 
Shuttlewood, an itinerant, ejected from his one-time living of 
Raunston, Leicestershire. By him John Sheffield was ordained 
on 27 Sep., 1682. He had long followed his tutor in his moves, 
but a little while previously had settled down at Temple Hall, 
the seat of Mrs. Palmer, whose chaplain he became. There he 
had married a Miss Carter. 

In 1689 he undertook the charge of the congregation at 
Atherstone, and very shortly after succeeded Nathaniel 
Vincent at the Presbyterian meeting of St. Thomas St., South- 
wark. There are five of the name of Sheffield, pupils entered 
at The Merchant Taylors’ School, prior to 1700, all of them 

‘to be identified easily, save one William Sheffield, born 25 July, 
1682, admitted 11 Sep., 1692. This William was, probably, 
the eldest son of the Rev. John, and himself, in later years, 
Dissenting minister at Buckingham, Windsor, and Haverhill. 

At Southwark the Rev. John Sheffield renewed his 
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acquaintance with Mr. John Locke, whom he visited at Oates, 
near High Laver, the house to which the philosopher was 
attracted by the presence of Damaris Masham, the daughter 
of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and one of the learned women of an 
age in which erudition was not fashionable. 


The publications of the Reverend John Sheffield are limited 
to two :— 


A Sermon on Salvation by Grace ; Ephesians II, 8 ; 
A Sermon Preached to the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners. 


He died on 24 Jan., 1726, and Calamy’s funeral sermon 
indicates, as the cause of death, stone, both of the bladder and 
kidney, in the latter being large and spiky ; a detail that now 
would be spared to a congregation engaged in divine service. 
The sermon was printed, and prefaced to William Sheffield, the 
son of the deceased cleric. Its perusal will afford instruction 
to those who care to reflect on the differences of taste in days 
not far removed from our own. 

Nathaniel, his second son, embraced a legal career. He was 
apprenticed on 16 Feb., 1719, to Obadiah Marryat of St. 
Clement’s Danes, paying the large premium of £200. Deeds 
and settlements supply the history of the descendants -of 
the Rev. John, and amplify the indications of his Will, 
34 Plymouth P.C.C., of 1726. Therein the testator leaves to 
his eldest son, William Sheffield, his freeholds and copyholds 
in Kibworth. To two daughters, Letitia and Lydia, there was 
£500 each, and equally generous legacies to all his children, 
after advancements of portions and premiums had been 
deducted. His sister-in-law, Elisabeth Carter, had £5, and a 
Josiah Carter appears among the witnesses. 

There is little to connect this family of Leicestershire 
Sheffields with those of Navestock, or with the Rev. John 
Sheffield of Enfield. Yet chance events leave little doubt that 
such a connection did exist. There was not much community 
of interest between Sheffield of Southwark and the Nominalist 
philosopher, John Locke. But Navestock and Oates are not 
far distant, and the Mashams had certainly known the Sheffields 
of Navestock for fifty years. William Masham was a witness 
to Samson Sheffield’s Will in 1653. If John Sheffield had a 
visiting acquaintance with Locke, that acquaintance was 
probably formed by county associations. 
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Something also may be gathered from an entry in the 
Enfield Registers, wherein is recorded the marriage of Nathaniel 
fliffe of Kibworth and Elizabeth Wakeman, in 1681. It would 
be stretching the likelihood of coincidence too far to believe 
that a person from the little village of Kibworth should come, 
merely by chance, to the little village of Enfield to be married, 
and should find at Kibworth and at Enfield acquaintance in 
the family of Dissenting preachers, each John Sheffield. It is 
surely easier to believe that the Rev. John Sheffield of Enfield 
procured a servant from Kibworth. However, the relation of 
all the worthies, whilst of interest, is baffling, and may be dis- 
missed in temper, by him who has vainly sought to solve the 
puzzle, as one of the worthless “‘ genealogies ” that aroused the 
condemnation of an apostle. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


Some Recent Books. 


Here are some recent books about which members of the 


Society should know. 
Hastings Eells. Martin Bucer. Yale & Oxford Presses. 
26s. 6d. 


J. Hay Colligan. The Geneva Service Book of 1555. Man- 
chester: Aikman. ls. : 

Ethyn Williams Kirby. William Prynne, A Study in 
Puritanism. Harvard & Oxford Presses. 10s. 6d. 

Emelia Fogelklou. James Nayler, the Rebel Saint. Benn. 15s. 

Cole’s Blecheley Diary. Constable. 16s. 

A. D. Martin. Doctor Vanderkemp. Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 

C. D. Davis. A History of Manchester College. Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 

H.W. Stephenson. Unitarian Hymn-Writers. Lindsey Press. 
3s. 6d. 

R. Murray Hyslop. The Centenary of the Temperance Move- 
ment. Independent Press. Is. 

F. W. Newland. Newland of Claremont and Canning Town. 
Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

G. E. Thorn. Thorn of Peckham. Independent Press. ls. 

Whitaker’s Southold. Princeton & Oxford University 
Presses. 12s. 
This is called ‘‘ a substantial reproduction ” of Dr. Epher 
Whitaker’s History of Southold, L.I., in Its First Century, 
now edited, with additions, by Dr. C. E. Craven. 
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The Works of Richard Baxter. 


[Continued from page 205.} 


116. Catholick communion defended. L. 1684. 4to. 294-46. 
Two parts (I) Reasons of the author’s censured communion with 
the parish-churches. Dated 10 Jan., 1680-1. (II.) An account of 
the reasons why the twelve arguments, said to be Dr. John Owen’s, 
change not my judgment about communion with parish-churches. 
Dated 7 April, 1684. See No. 118. 


Reliq., III. 196, ff. Part I was originally written as the third part 
of Cain and Abel Malignity (No. 125). ‘“* The third part the Reasons 
of my Communion with Parish Churches, that have honest able 
Ministers, I sent to one friend, who telling others of it, a Bookseller 
after two years importuned me to let him Print it. 1. The sharp 
execution of the Law had then brought Multitudes into Prison and 
Poverty. 2. Nonconformists both Presbyterians and Independents, 
had taken the Corporation Oath and Declaration, and Communicated 
in the Parish Churches, for to make them capable of Trust and Office 
in the City ; And because it seem’d to tend to their protection and 
advantage, we heard of no noise made against them by the In- 
dependents ; but they admitted them as their Members to their 
Communion as before. I was against their taking the Declaration, 
but not against their Communicating, but I meddled not with them. 
At last when the Earl of Shaftsbury was broken and gone, and the 
City Power and Common Council subdued to the will of the King, 
the foresaid Communion in publick was more freely blamed by the 
Independents and Anabaptists, and some few hot Scots Men. And 
the private Church Meetings were so much supprest, and the prisons 
so full, that my Conscience began to tell me, that I should be guilty 
of injuring the truth, the Church, and the Souls and Bodily welfare of 
my brethren, if I should by silence harden them against publick 
worship. Specially the Case of the Countrey moved me, wherein a 

eat part of the Kingdom, scarce two hundred men in a whole 
Ponty, can have the liberty of any true Church Worship, besides 
Parochial.... Seeing so many in prison, for this Error, to the 
dishonour of God, and so many more like to be ruin’d by it, and the 
separating party, by the temptation of suffering, had so far prevailed 
with the most strict, and zealous Christians, that a great Number 
were of their mind, and the Non-conformable Ministers, whose 
Judgment was against this separation, durst not publish their dislike 
of it, partly because of sharp and bitter Censures of the Separatists, 
and who took them for Apostates or Carnal Temporizers that com- 
municated in publick, and partly for fear of Encouraging Persecution 
i pairg the Separatists, and partly for fear of losing all opportunity 
of teaching them (and some that had no hope of any other friends or 
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maintenance, or Auditors thought they might be silent). On all these 
accounts, I, that had no gathered Church, nor lived on the Con- 
tribution of any such, and was going out of the World in pain and 
Languor, did think that I was fittest to bear men’s Censures, and to 
take that reproach on my self, which my brethren were less fit to 
bear, who might live for farther Service. And at the Importunity of 
the Bookseller, I consented to publish the Reasons of my Com- 
municating in the Parish-Churches, and against Separation. Which 
when it was coming out, a Manuscript of Dr. Owen’s (who was lately 
dead) containing Twelve Arguments against such joyning with the 
Liturgie, and publick Churches, was sent me, as that which had 
satisfyed Multitudes. I thought that if this were unanswered, my 
labour would be much lost, because that party would still say Dr. 
Owen’s Twelve Arguments confuted all: Whereupon I hastily 
answered them, but found after that it had been more prudent to 
have omitted his Name: For on that account a swarm of revilers in 
the City poured out their keenest Censures, and three or four wrote 
against me, whom I answered. (I will not name the men that are 
known, and two of them are yet unknown.) But they went on 
several Principles, some Charged all Communion with the Liturgie, 
with Idolatry, Autichristianity, and perjury and backsliding: One 
concealed his Judgment, and quarrel’d at by-words. And another 
turned my Treatise of Episcopacy against me, and said it fully 
proved the Duty of Separation, I was glad that hereby I was called 
to explain that Treatise, lest it should do hurt to mistakers when I 
am dead he 119) ; and that as in it I had said much against one 
extream, 1 might leave my Testimony against the other I called all 
these writings together, a Defence of Catholick Communion. And 
that I might be Impartial I adjoyned two pieces against Dr. Sherlock 
that ran quite into the contrary Extreames, unchurching almost: all 
Christians as Schismaticks. I confess I wrote so sharply against him 
as must needs be liable to blame with those that know not the man, 
and his former and latter Virulent and ignorant Writings.” 


117. Schism detected in both extreams. L. 1684. 4to. 58+18 
(D.W.L.). Two parts (1) Detecting the schismatical principles of a 
resolver of three cases about church communion. Dated 1683 and 
kept back to be issued with other part. (2) Confuting separation 
pleaded for in a book famed to be written by Mr. Raphson. See 
Nos. 116 and 118. 


118. Catholick communion defended against both extreams. L. 1684. 
4to. 58+18+56+29+46 (Forster Library, Victoria and Albert 
Museum). Five parts, being a reprint of Nos. 116 and 117 with a 
third part interposed in reply to Sherlock, viz. A survey of his 
anon. reply called A vindication, &c., of Dr. Stillingfleet. 


119. Whether parish congregations be true christian churches. L. 
1684. 4to. 43. Dated 13 Aug. 1684. An explanation of some 
passages in Treatise of episcopacy (No. 100). For reasons of publi- 
cation see No. 116. 
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120. Catholick communion doubly defended : by Dr. Owens vindicator 
and Richard Baxter. L. 1684. 4to. 40. 


121. The one thing necessary : or, Christ’s justification of Mary's 
choice. L. 1685. 12mo. 144 (C.L.). Preface 29 Sept., 1684. 
Second ed. 1691. 


122. A paraphrase on the New Testament. L.1685. Fol. (D.W.L.) 
Second ed. corrected 1695. To which is added Mr. Baxter’s 
Account of his Notes on some particular Texts, for which he was 
imprisoned. 


Relig., ITZ. 198. “‘ Under my daily pains I was drawn to a work 
which [ had never the least thoughts of (and is like to be the last of 
my Life), to write a paraphrase on the New Testament. Mr. John 
Humphrey having long importuned me, to write a paraphase on the 
Epistle to the Romans, when I had done that, the usefulness of it 
to my self drew me farther and farther till I had done all. But 
having confessed my ignorance of the Revelations, and yet loth 
wholly to omit it, I gave but General Notes, with the Reasons of my 
uncertainty in the greatest difficulties : which I know will fall under 
the sharp Censure of many. But Truth is more valuable than such 
mete praises. I fitted the whole by plainness to the use of ordinary 

families.” 


123. Mr. Baxter's sence of the subscribed articles of religion. L. 
1689. 4to. 12. (D.W.L.). 


124. A treatise of knowledge and love compared. L. 1689. 4to. 
342. Dedicated to Sir Henry and Lady Diana Ashurst, 31 July, 
1689. 


Preface. ‘‘... Written long ago.... As to the manner of this 
writing, I find the effects of the failing of my Memory, in the oft 
repeating of the same things, with little diversification.... Those 
who blame their weakness, who accuse the Church Liturgy of too 
much repetition I suppose will not be much offended with it in 
other Writings.” 


125. Cain and Abel malignity. L. 1689. 8vo. 146. 


Preface (24 Aug., 1689). ‘‘This reprehensive Lamentation of 
English Malignity ... was written in- prison (but without any pro- 
voking sense of my suffering) in Anno 1685 or 1686. And by one 
that was not wholly ignorant, how much of the Papists Counsel and 
Power, was casual in our change since the return of King Charles 2. 
1660. And therefore it grateth so much upon the Papists, tho they 
were professed Protestants who were the open Agents.” 


Relig., III. 196. ‘‘ When I saw the storm of Persecution arising 
by the Agitators Hilton, Shad, Buck, and such other, and saw 
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what the Justices were at least in present danger of, and especially 
how Le Strange and other weekly Pamphleteers bent all their wit and 
power to make others odious, and prepared for destruction, and to 
draw as many as possibly they could to hate and ruine faithful men, 
and how Conscience and serious piety grew with many into such 
hatred and reproach, that no men were so much abhorred, that many 
gloried to be called Tories, tho they knew it was the name of the Irish 
common murdering Thieves: I wrote a small Book called Cain and 
Abel, in two parts: The first against malignant Enmity to serious 
Godliness ; with abundant Reasons to convince Malignants. The 
second against Persecution, by way of Quaere’s. I wrote a third 
part (as Impartial) to tell Dissenters why (while I was able) I went 
oft to the Parish Church and there Communicated, and why they 
should not suffer as Separatists or Recusants, lest they suffer as evil 
doers : But wise men would not let me publish it. And the two first, 
the Booksellers and Printers durst not print but twice refused them.” 
(See No. 116.) 


126. Scripture gospel defended. L.1690. 8vo. 116+71 (D.W.L.). 
Two parts. (1) A breviate of the doctrine of justification. Dated 
20 Jan., 1690/1. (2) A defence of Christ and free grace, with 
reference to the Crispian controversy. 


In the preface “long ago written,”’ Baxter reviews the part he had 
taken in the controversy on justification and antinomianism, and 
continues : 


“And lately came out a Book of one Mr. Troughton of the same 
temper with the rest. He,allarmeth the Nation, as if the Enemy 
were at the Gates. He is a man that hath been blind from his 
Infancy, or early Childhood, and I suppose never read a Book, but 
hath had some one to read to him, and he undertaketh to tell the 
sense of Protestant Writers, and Fathers, and the words and sense of 
Mr. Hotchkis and me, and such others, whom he fiercely assaulteth 

_ as his and the Churches Adversaries : And the good man heapeth up 
untruths in matters of fact in false reciting his Adversaries words an 
sense.... And also I was loth to say that against the man that his 
Book required: For I hear he is a very honest man, and not only 
blind, but a sufferer for Nonconformity with the rest ; and when he 
was a Child, his Grand-father, Grand-mother, and other Kindred in 
Coventry were my hearers and loving friends, and godly people: 
His Father and Mother my very near Neighbours, and weekly, and 
almost daily company, have asked my Counsel what they should 
do with a blind Boy that was much inclined to Learning, and I 
encouraged them to further him, not foreseeing his snares.... 
I found so many ready to write on the same subject for my sense, 
that I the more thought it needless to my self. Sir Charles Wolsley 
hath lately done it very judiciously. I have lately perused divers 
Manuscripts that are such prepared for the Press : One of Mr. William 
Mannings, another of Mr. Clerke Son to Mr Samuel Clerke (and Dr. 
Twisse hath a Latine Disputation to the same sense), and some more 
(all Nonconformists). 

“But yet I still hear some London Brethren use to cast out their 
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suspicions, aspersions and censures behind my back, and some in 
their Conferences when they meet: Whereupon, I drew up this 
Paper of Explicatory Propositions and Controversies, only to let them 
truly know my sense, and long after gave it, that honest Dr. 
Annesley, at whose house sometimes some meet of diferent Judg- 
ments in such things, desiring him but to get it read to them, and 
to procure their Animadversions on what they did any of them dis- 
like ; instead of their unprofitable Obloguy when I cannot hear 
them ; for this I should take for a great brotherly kindness: But it 
is now near a twelve month that I have waited in hope of it, but 
cannot procure a word to this day ; which maketh me think it needful 
to publish that which I intended but for their private view. . . .” 


Preface to Part ii (15 Jan., 1689/0). 


‘*Since the writing of all that followeth I have seen the New Edition 
of Dr. Crisp’s Sermons: There are prefixed to it,twelve Reverend Names, 
Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Cockains, Mr. Chancys, Mr. Howes, Mr. Alsops, 
Mr. Nat. Mather, Mr. Increase Mather, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Powels, 
Mr. Turners, Mr. Bures, and Mr. Gammons. The Preface is Mr. 8. 
Crispe’s invective against me, unnamed, with the Citation of some 
Preachers Words as contrary to mine. I must desire those Con- 
formists that will write the next and will charge Heresy on the 
Non-conformists, that they will lay the charge on none, but the guilty ; 
and that they take not all whose Names are prefixed to be of the 
judgment of Dr. Crispe (a el ate For I am past doubt, that 
Four or Five of them are against it. If you ask, why then did they 
give their Names to be hanged up like a Sign before the Door of a 
House of Seduction, it’s like they have something more to say for it 
than I know of: But their words shew you that they only testifie the 
Sermons to be the Drs. own.... But I see the corrupting Design 
is of late, grown so high, that what seemed these Thirty Four Years 
suppressed, now threatneth as a torrent to overthrow the Gospel... . 
And therefore I dare neither give them my Name, nor be silent in 
‘such a common scandal and danger, while I can speak and write. 
It offendeth me that I must but briefly name their errours, instead 
of a large confutation of them, while the whole Scripture is against 
them ; but I have done it oft largely, which they will not answer. 
And the Booksellers will Print no Books that are large and insensible 
of our danger, think they are but few that need it.” 


127. The English nonconformity, as under King Charles II and 
King James II. Second ed. L. 1690. 4to. 304. Preface 
28 Sept., 1683. 


128. An end of doctrinal controversies which have lately troubled 
the churches by reconciling explication, without much disputing. 
L. 1691. S8vo. 320. Preface 21 Jan., 1690/1. 


Reliq., IIT. 182. “Three years before this (1677) I wrote a Treatise 
to end our common Controversies, in Doctrinals, about Predestina- 
tion, Redemption, justification, assurance, perseverance and such 
like ; being a Summary of Catholick reconciling Theology.” 
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129. The glorious kingdom of Christ. L. 1691. 4to. 73. In 
answer to Thomas Beverley. Dated 10 Dec., 1690. Letter to 
Increase Mather (now in London), 19 Dec., 1690. 


130. A reply to Mr. Tho. Beverley’s answer to my reasons against 
his doctrine of the thousand years middle kingdom, and of the conversion 
of the Jews. L.1691. 4to, 21. (D.W.L.) Dated 20 Feb., 1690/1. 


131. Of national churches. L. 1691. 4to. 72. Preface, 26 
March, 1691. 


132. Against the revolt to a foreign jurisdiction. L. 1691. 8vo. 
552. Dated 3 April, 1691. Dedicated to Tillotson, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 


Keliq., III. 196. ‘‘ Having long ago written a Treatise against 
Coalition with Papists, by Introducing a Foreign Jurisdiction of Pope 
or Councils, I was urged by the Writings of Mr. Dodwel, and Dr. 
Saywell to publish it, but the Printers dare not Print it ; Entitled 
England not to be perjured by receiving a Foreign Jurisdiction. It 
is in two Parts: The first historical shewing who have endeavoured 
to introduce a Foreign Jurisdiction, citing Papists, Grotius ... four 
Letters to Bishop Guning, and others. The 2d part strictly Stating 
the Controversy, and Confuting a foreign Jurisdiction, against which 
Change of Government all the Land is Sworn. I may not Print it.” 
(1682.) 


133. Church concord. L. 1691. 4to. 76. Two parts, 1655 
and 1667. Published to second a late Agreement of the London 
Nonconformists. Preface addressed to London Nonconformists, 
23 April, 1691. Preface to second part, Acton, 21 Nov., 1688. 


134. Richard Bazter’s penitent confession. L. 1691. 4to. 89. 
Preface, addressed to Stillingfleet, 13 June, 1691. The work written 
in reply to Thomas Long’s anon. The mischiefs of separation, 
part ii. 


135. The certainty of the worlds of spirits. L. 1691. 8vo. 252. 
Preface 20 July, 1691. Issued with 3 different title-pages (D.W.L.). 


Posthumous Publications. 
136. The protestant religion truely stated and justified. L. 1692. 
8vo. 185. 


Edited by Dan. Williams and Mat. Sylvester. “‘ This book was 
delivered by Mr. Baxter himself to the Bookseller.” Written in 
reply to The touchstone of the reformed gospel. Anon. 
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137. The grand question resolved, what we must do to be saved. 
L. 1692. 8vo. 46. 


Preface ‘‘ Recommended to the bookseller a few days before his 
death to be immediately printed for the good of souls.” 


138. Mr. Richard Bazter’s paraphrase on the psalms of David in 
metre, with other hymns. Left fitted for the press under his own hand. 
L. 1692. 8vo. 276. Preface by Mat. Sylvester. 


Preface. ‘‘ Singing of Psalms he called, and used as his Recreation. 
When his sleep was intermitted or removed in the Night, he then 
sang much, and relished this course and practice well.” 


139. Universal redemption of mankind by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
L. 1694. 8vo. 502. Prefaces by Joseph Reade and Mat. Sylvester. 
Reade writes : ‘‘ It is necessary that I give some Account how these 
Disputations (with many others) came to my hands, and of their 
Publication. Being sent to Cambridge by Mr. Baxter, he was 
pleased at my return from thence, to receive me into his Family, 
and to make use of me as his Assistant at my first entrance into 
the Ministry Anno, 1657, in Kidderminster the place of my Birth ; 
Some of the first work he put me upon was to transcribe these 
Papers of Redemption, which he designed for the Press. The 
Ministers of Worcestershire and Neighbourhood thereabouts who 
usually attended on his Thursday Lecture, and heard these Disputa- 
tions at their Monthly Meeting, were generally desirous to have 
them Printed. Mr.-Baxter had long since raised their expectations 
thereof, by declaring his intention of it in Print. At last (though 
long first) viz., July 17, 1691, he gave them to me, signifying his 
willingness to have them Printed.” 


Reliq., I. 123. “‘ Another Manuscript that lyeth by me, is a 
Disputation for some Universality of Redemption, which hath lain 
by me near Twenty years (1665) unfinished, partly because many 
narrow minded Brethren would have been offended with it, and 
partly because at last came out after Amyraldus, and Davenant’s 
Dissertations, a Treatise of Dallaeus, which contained the same 
things, but especially the same Testimonies of concordant Writers. 
which I had prepared to produce.” 


140. Reliquiae Baxterianae: or, Mr. Richard Bazter’s narrative 
of the most memorable passages of his life and times. L. 1696. Fol. 
448+200+132+18. Edited by Mat. Sylvester. 
First two parts dated Hampden, Bucks, 28 Sept., 1665 (p. 448). 
Third part begun 16 Nov., 1670, and continued till Jan., 1684/5. 
(pp. 1,200). Appendix with 9 letters, &c., on controversial subjects.. 
In conclusion Sylvester’s sermon on Baxter’s death, preached in 
part 18 Dec., 1691, at Rutland House, Charterhouse Yard. 
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141. The poor husbandman’s advocate to rich racking landlords. 
Manchester, 1926.. 8vo. 60. Edited by F. J. Powicke. Intro- 
duction by G. Unwin. 


Contributions to other Works. 


Poem on death of Ric. Vines in Vines’s Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (1657). See No. 10 and Relig. J. 122. 


Single sermons in the following: Farewell Sermons (1663). Thos. 
Gouge, Christian directions (1664). Morning Exercise against 
Popery (1673). Supplement to Morning Exercise (1674). The death 
of ministers improved (1678) : on death of Henry Stubbes (Relig. III. 
189). Continuation of Morning Exercise (1683). 


Among the works to which Baxter contributed prefaces, &c., are 
the following : 


Joseph Alleine, The life and death of Joseph Alleine (1672). An 
alarme to unconverted sinners (1672). 


Wm. Allen, A discourse of the nature . . . of the two covenants (1673). 


Isaac Ambrose. Ministration and communion with angels (1661): a 
letter of Baxter’s appended. 


Ben. Baxter, A posing question (1662). Non-conformity without 
controversie (1670). , 


Wm. Bell, The excellence . . . of patience (1668). 
John Bryan, D.D. leininty with God (1670), see Relig. II 1 ies 
Sam. Clarke Senior, Lives of sundry eminent persons (1683). 


Sam. Clarke Junior, Ministers dues are peoples duty (1661). The 
new testament, with annotations (1683). 


Abr. Clifford, Methodus evangelica (1676). 


The confession of faith, together with the larger and lesser catechismes. 
(Second ed. 1658) : letter of Baxter’s quoted in preface signed by 
Thos. Manton, see Relig. I. 122. 


Ed. Cooke, A just and seasonable reprehension of naked breasts and 
shoulders. Written by a grave and learned papist. Translated by 
Edward Cooke, esquire (1678). 


J.D., A sermon preached at the funeral of Lady Mary Armyne (1676). 


Thos. Doolittle, The protestants answer to that question, where was 
your church before Luther ? (1675). 


Ric. Eedes, Great salvation by Jesus Christ (1659). 
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Ric. Garbutt, One come from the dead to awaken drunkards and 
whoremongers (1675). 


Mat. Hale, The judgment of ... Sir M. Hale, of the nature of true 
religion (1684). 


Jonathan Hanmer, An exercitation upon confirmation (1658). 
Geo. Hopkins, Salvation from sinne by Jesus Christ (1655). 


Thos. Hotchkis, An exercitation ebsns bic the nature of forgivenesse 
of sin (1655). 


Jno. Howe, The blessednesse of the righteous (1668). 
Thos. Jacombe, A treatise of holy dedication (1668). 


Jas. Janeway, Invisibles realities (1673). The saints incowragement 
to diligence in Christ’s service (1674). 


Ed. Lawrence, Christ’s power over bodily disease (1672). 
Thos. Manton, X VIII sermons (1679). 
Philokuriaces Loneardiensis (Thos. Young), The Lord’s day (1672). 


Mat. Pool, A model for the maintaining of students . .. at the uni- 
versity ... in order to the ministry (1658). 


Hen. Scudder, The christian’s daily walk (ed. 1690). 
Geo. Swinnocke, The door of salvation opened (1660). 


Jn. Tombes, True old light exalted above preiended new light (1660). 
Romamism discussed (1660). 


Thos. Wadsworth, Last warning to secure sinners (1677). 
Wm. Whately, The redemption of tume (ed. 1673). 
Obed Wills, Infant-baptism asserted and vindicated (1674). 


A letter to Ric. Allestree, 20 Dec., 1679, with autobiographical 
details in Original Letters (1817) edited by Rebecca Warner. 


See also extracts from letters in Catalogue of the collection . . . formed 
by Alfred Morrison. 1st Series I, 54; 2nd Series I, 167. 
(Concluded.) 
i A. G. Marrurws. 
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The Autobiography of David Everard Ford. 


N the Congregational Quarterly for April, 1932, is an account 
| of the manuscript autobiography of the Rev. David Everard 
Ford, father of Mr. Gerard N. Ford, and also an extract 
from the autobiography dealing with David’s student 
pastorate at Wood End. 

We propose to print in this and the following issue other 
extracts from this manuscript, which throws a vivid light on 
the life of the Independent Churches and Colleges in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Here are the chief events in David Ford’s life : 


Born at Long Melford, 13 Sep., 1797. 

Began to live “ by the faith of the Son of God,” 1812. 
Apprenticed in London, 6 Jan., 1813. 

Preached first sermon, at Glemsford, 31 March, 1816. 
Educated at Wymondley College, 1816-1821. 
Ordained at Lymington, 11 Oct., 1821. 

Married Jane Elizabeth Down, 7 May, 1834. 

Closed pastorate at Lymington, 26 Dec., 1841. 
Travelled for ‘‘ British Missions,” 1842-1843. 

Settled at Manchester, 29 Oct., 1843. 

Resigned that pastorate, 9 May, 1858. 

Preached last sermon, at Stretford, 27 June, 1875. 
Removed to Bedford, June, 1875. 

Entered into “ the joy of his Lord,” 23 Oct., 1875. 
Buried at Harpurhey Cemetery, 27 Oct., 1875. 


The Autobiography needs very little in the way of editing, 
and in the main can be allowed to speak for itself. After a 
Preface comes Chapter I, entitled, “‘ Birth, Parentage and 
Education.” 


The earliest notice of my existence is thus recorded in my father’s 
diary. 

“* Wednesday, 13 Sep., 1797. This morning, O God! I thank 
thee for all thy kindness to my dear Mary, in the safe delivery 
of a son, at half past nine in the morning, after thirty six hours’ 
illness. Tothee, O God !I devote the child. Oh, take it as thine 
own, forever! And, if spared, grant that it may be a blessing!” 
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Should any, notwithstanding this memorial be disposed to deny 
my parentage, or-to dispute that the child so born ever went by 
the name I bear, I have yet another document which will set that 
question at rest for ever. 


“This is to certify all whom it may concern, that we whose 
names are hereunto affixed, were present at the birth of David 
Everard Ford, son of David and Mary Ford, who was born on 
Wednesday morning, 13 Sep., 1797, about half past nine o’clock, at 
Long Melford, in the county of Suffolk ;as witness our hands, 

“ (Signed) John Chevallier. Surgeon. 
“* Eliz. Bartlett. Nurse. 
“* Lettice Codlin.” 


The above written, John Chevallier, afterwards became an 
M.D. ; and then exchanged the care of health for the cure of souls. 
A family living falling vacant, he went into holy orders, and took 
for the text of his first sermon, Luke v, 31: “ They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” I know nothing of 
his subsequent history ; but my impression is that he was better 
fitted for medical practice than for pastoral duties. 

Elizabeth Bartlett, the monthly nurse, long survived her pro- 
fession. She lived to a good old age; and after listening, with 
tears, to the youthful preacher she had welcomed into the world, 
she used to remark that for once in her life she had nursed an 
angel. Kind old creature! I dare say she meant well in saying so. 
The nursing of angels was not a thing likely often to fall in her way. 

Lettice Codlin (query—Letitia ?) was the daughter of one Roger 
Codlin, our nearest village blacksmith, a man whose hard features, 
and dark complexion, used to connect him, in my infant mind, with 
the deeds of the papacy, and the blood of the martyrs. Indeed, it 
was surmised, and currently reported, by sundry people who knew 
everybody’s business but their own, that he was born and bred a 
Roman Catholic. I have often heard him tell the tale, how the 
ambition of carrying a fair face had well nigh destroyed all his 
beauty, and made him blind. This was in his courting days. His 
“ intended ” having thrown out some reflection as to the gipsyish 
hue of his visage, he applied to a surgeon’s apprentice for advice, as 
to some cosmetic, more effectual than soap and water. The young 
rascal recommended him to try muriatic acid ! 

Such a document as that to which these three names are appended, 
may seem to have been written in burlesque. But it was no joke, 
then. In those days, and for some years afterwards, dissenters 
had not, as now, the means of civil registration for their children ; 
and their baptismal records, although respected by some of the 
lawyers and judges, by sundry others were held in contempt and 
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treated as nullities. Many a valuable appointment was lost, and 
not a small amount of property fell into wrong hands, because the 
expectant, or the claimant, could find no document to supply the 
place of a parish register. It therefore was a wise precaution to 
lay in store, for each child, a voucher which nobody could dispute. 
The manifestation of such forethought in the present instance, may 
suffice to show that my father was, to say the least, a prudent man. 


After describing his progenitors, the writer then goes on : 


The Independent Meeting-house at Melford was built in the 
early part of the last century, and under the direction of the parties 
who were then engaged in the erection of the Old Buckingham 
Palace, since displaced by the new, also of Acton Place, a noble 
mansion hard by, containing in my youth as many windows as 
there are days in the year, but now reduced to a single wing, still 
large enough, however, to shelter a first-rate establishment. The 
Meeting-house has outlived in its entirety both the mansion and 
the palace, and it is considered one of the most substantial 
specimens of nonconformist architecture of those days. The 
origin of that peculiar style, is of easy explanation. The idea was 
taken from the hall, rather than from the barn. At the time when 
“‘ toleration,’’ as it was called, became the law of the land, multi- 
tudes wished to avail themselves of its advantages with the least 
possible delay ; and instead of waiting till they could build places 
of worship, it was found expedient to hire them. Perhaps, it was 
apprehended that a fickle government might soon reverse its 
policy, and that therefore it was not worth while for noncon- 
formity to encumber itself with buildings liable, at any time, to 
immediate alienation. Suitable rooms for public worship were 
therefore at a premium ; and many of the poorer Companies in 
the city of London (such, for instance, as the Pinners, Lorimers, 
Founders, Salters, Girdlers, Tallow-chandlers, Turners, Pewterers, 
Dyers, Joiners, Plumbers, Cutlers, Carpenters, Armourers, Brewers, 
Plasterers, Curriers, Embroiderers, Coachmakers, Glovers, and 
even the Haberdashers) availed themselves of the opportunity of 
letting their halls for Meeting-houses. Those halls were built for 
civic dinners ; and being large and lofty, they required but little 
alteration, in the fitting up of pews and galleries. And the citizens 
enjoyed their good cheer, notwithstanding ; and the punch and 
turtle flowed in greater profusion than before, in consequence of 
the large rental which thus came into their coffers. But the scene 
of festivity was removed from the hall of the company to the 
ball-room of some neighbouring tavern. Meanwhile, the ‘“ Hall”’ 
became the idea of the dissenting Meeting-house ; and the new 
buildings which afterward arose, in more settled times, in con- 
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sequence assumed that character. This will account for the fact 
that the structures of that period, which yet remain among us, 
seem preéminent for ugliness. A better style has now come into 
vogue. Our steeples sometimes overtop the neighbouring pinnacles 
of “black prelacy.”” Happy will it be for our nonconforming 
churches, if while they repudiate the vicious taste of those modern 
times for the purer style of earlier church-builders, they equally 
eschew the deeper danger of forsaking the purest model of Chris- 
tianity itself—that of the New Testament. 

Some of my earliest recollections are associated with the memory 
of Miss Mary Palmer, a maiden lady, the only child of the Rev. 
Joseph Palmer, of Bildeston, who died, 16 Nov., 1782, the year in 
which “‘ Brave Kempenfeldt went down, with twice four hundred 
men.” She was a woman of ardent piety, and a warm friend to 
her pastor. With her I spent a large portion of my early days. I 
used generally to sleep at home; but, on week-days, she took 
charge of me during nearly all my waking hours. She taught me 
to read, instructed me in the rudiments of Latin, and made it her 
constant endeavour to impress upon my mind the lessons of faith 
and holiness. I still possess her folio copy of Bunyan’s Works, 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, from which I learned the history of 
Christian pilgrimage, the annals of Holy War, and the early perils 
of British Protestantism. I was constantly the object of her most 
tender care ; and many were the prayers she offered that the little 
boy, she loved so dearly, might be allowed to serve, in the sanctuary, 
the Saviour of her soul, when she should be gathered to a better 
congregation. 

Her last days were beclouded with a dark affliction. I remember 
but too painfully, the wreck which she was left by a single stroke 
of paralysis. From my father’s diary, I learn that the day on 
which it befel her, was 26 April, 1807. It injured her memory, 
and disordered her mental powers, in an extraordinary manner. 
She seemed afterwards entirely to have forgotten the meaning of 
some familiar words, or to have associated with them a sense the 
very reverse of that which they were entitled to bear. She still 
retained, unclouded, her religious faith and hope ; but it was very 
distressing to hear her attempt to give utterance to her thoughts. 
She still persisted in conducting family worship, as she had always 
done, in former days; and I remember hearing her pray that 
Christ’s kingdom might receive an irrecoverable blow ; and that 
God would graciously accept us through the atonement and media- 
tion of Satan, to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost, she 
would ascribe all power and dominion, for ever. 

How blessed is the thought that the gracious Saviour knows the 
infirmities of his saints, and that correctness of language, and 
facility of thought, are but subordinate matters in acceptable 
prayer! The broken and contradictory petitions of his suffering 
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servant were not rejected. He continued to support her sinking 
spirit, and to lighten her darkness with his gracious presence, till 
on the seventh of April, 1808, he took her to dwell with himself for 
ever. Her dust, mingled with her father’s, waits the resurrection 
of the just, in the northern aisle of Melford Meeting, near the 
entrance. The feet of those that have worshipped there, have 
nearly obliterated the inscription which was then inserted on the 
long flat stone; but “the righteous shall be in everJasting 
remembrance.” 

My education now devolved on. my father ; and as a youth never 
had I any other schoolmaster. He was strict, and some would 
have thought him severe,—for he never pretended to be wiser than 
Solomon, and therefore he used the rod unsparingly. I am inclined 
to think that'I was sometimes corrected to excess, and in one or two 
cases suffered innocently. But still, his severity was of the right 
kind, for it made me lovehim. I knew that, whether I deserved the 
punishment or not, he only inflicted it under a stern sense of duty, 
and with a view to my advantage. And, if ever I offered a prayer 
in earnest, before the grace of God took possession of my heart, it 
was, that my beloved father, who at that time was brought very 
low by sickness, might again be well enough to flog me, And 
these were not words of course ; for when I next was smarting 
under chastisement, I remember that I was blessing God that the 
parental hand was strong enough to deal it out in such good 
measure. I believe that this consideration ministered greatly to 
the reverence with which I always regarded my venerated parent. 
So deep was this feeling, that after his death, although I had then 
outlived the age of chastisement by many years, I more than once 
almost broke down in the pulpit when I read there—“ We had 
fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them rever- 
ence.” One great charm of correction in my father’s hands, was 
that it was never a manifestation of passion ; it was always the 
result of principle ; and it was felt as such by the wayward child 
for whose benefit he designed it. And often would he be moved 
to tears at the necessity thus laid upon him to enforce parental 
discipline. Much has been said about gentler methods of teaching 
obedience ; but it seems not unlikely that self-sacrifice on the part 
of a parent is the most productive of benefit to his offspring. At 
least, so I have found it. It is an easy thing to invent excuses for 
the neglect of unpleasant duties ; but to the parent, the infliction 
of corporal punishment on his child, when a duty at all, is a duty 
imperative. The neglected task then becomes a willing service, 
and the ascent of “‘ the Hill Difficulty ’ is marvellously facilitated 
by the judicious application of the vis a tergo. 

Under the care of my beloved parents, my childhood passed like 
a pleasing dream. But still, I cannot say that it was the happiest 
portion of my life. Far from it. I lacked, at that time, the 
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essential element of true happiness. Often would deep, dark 
thoughts trouble my youthful spirit ; and I was of too earnest a 
temperament to cast them off, or to forget them amidst the follies 
of childhood. At any time, I would gladly leave my tops and 
marbles, to hear an interesting disputation on the origin of moral 
evil. Dr. Williams’s notion of “ passive power ”’ was then exciting 
considerable attention ; and I greatly delighted to hear my father 
and a metaphysical old gentleman, of the name of Barnard, argue 
out the various questions with which that theory was supposed to 
stand connected. I well remember how indignant I felt, when 
my father’s antagonist hinted that the subject was not one for 
children, and. that I had better leave the room! It seemed to me, 
as if old folks always fancied that young ones had no understanding. 
In my own opinion, I was quite as able to comprehend the matters 
of dispute as my intellectual betters ; and, perhaps, in relation to 
some of their topics of discourse, I was not greatly mistaken ; for, 
with regard to some questions, we must be content to be children 
all our days. Like most young people, I had a mighty notion of 
mental independence ; and I fancied it a noble feat to dare to 
doubt. Indeed, I well remember how deeply grieved was my 
father once, to find that I had reasoned myself into something very 
like Sabellianism. All this while, I was ignorant of the plague of 
my own heart ; and yet, I knew that I lacked the one thing needful, 
to constitute a Christian. Thus, I had greatly the advantage of 
multitudes, who are flattered into the belief of early innocence, and 
youthful purity ;—a delusion which often finds a place (at least 
in their practical, if not in their doctrinal, theology) even where 
the dogma of spiritual regeneration in baptism is not unfitly re- 
garded as one of the “ strong delusions ”’ of “‘ the woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints.”’ 

The earliest political event, of which I have any recollection, was 
the peace of Amiens. But I can remember well the subsequent 
dread of a French invasion which, like an unquiet spirit, haunted 
all classes of the community, till the battle of Trafalgar laid those 
fears to rest. So great was the triumph on that occasion, that the 
death of Nelson was hardly permitted to damp the national joy. 
The fall of Napoleon, the proclamation of peace, and the battle of 
Waterloo, occurred during my apprenticeship. Since then I have 
outlived the longest peace that Europe has ever known. 


II Earty Rexricious History. 


The preceding chapter will have shown, that few have had 
a happier boyhood than myself. The lines truly fell to me in 
pleasant places. A stranger even to the vexations of school, I 
grew in stature under parental care ; and, till I left. home to enter 
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on commercial life, I was ‘scarcely out of my parents’ sight. No 
child was ever more tenderly cared for than was I ; and none had 
fewer causes of dissatisfaction. Butstill, I wasill at ease. I felt 
conscious of something that was far from right ; in fact, that I was 
“without God in the world.” Still, religious exercises, such as 
they were, never hung heavily on my hands. Like every well 
instructed child, I made a conscience of private prayer. And I 
went yet further. I well remember praying, on several occasions, 
with one Mary Paine, a sabbath-school child, who was dying of a 
cancer which had eaten away a large portion of her face ; and that 
much was said, at the time, about the usefulness of ‘‘ Master 
David” to that poor child. Perhaps, it was so. God can bless 
his own truth from any lips ; and, although not his usual mode of 
procedure, he has sometimes borne witness to the message, even 
when he has not approved the messenger. As yet, I had not 
undergone that change which is introductory to all true, religious 
life ; for I had never rightly apprehended the guilt of sin, nor fled 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope of life eternal. The way of 
salvation was then to my mind a matter of theory and practice ; 
but experimental religion formed no part of my mental history. 
I did right things, because I thought I ought to do them ; but not 
because He, who commanded them to be done, was my Redeemer 
and my God. ‘‘ The Spirit of adoption,” and ‘‘ the obedience of 
faith,’ were matters of which I had then no knowledge. 

God’s message of mercy to my soul, reached me through the 
posthumous instrumentality of Dr. Doddridge. His “ Life of 
Colonel Gardiner’ happened to be among my books. How it 
came there, I cannot exactly tell ; but I think it probable that it 
once belonged to Miss Palmer’s little library. The volume is lying 
before me now. On its fly leaf is written, by me, in a child’s hand, 
my name in full ; with 1809, as the date. This proves that I must 
have had it two or three years before I read it to profit. But, on 
the opposite cover, is the following memorandum. 


‘One hundred years after the death of Colonel Gardiner, I 
gratefully acknowledge and record, that the reading of p. 10, of 
this identical book (1812) was God’s message of mercy to the 
salvation of my soul.” 

“(Signed) D.E. Ford ; Manchester, 21 Sep., 1845.” 


This was the centenary of the battle of Preston Pans ; and many 
were my thoughts, that day, of the mysteries of providence, and 
the goodness of God in rendering even the miseries of a battle-field 
tributary to his praise. 

The incident which changed the entire current of my life, was 
in itself one of a very simple character. When I took up the 
volume, I had no intention of giving it a serious perusal. But, in 
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glancing over some of its latter pages, I could not but be struck 
with the very intéresting picture which it gives, of eminent piety. 
I was even conscious of a passing wish— 


“That Heaven had made me such a man! ”’ 


After musing for a while on the circumstances of the Colonel’s 
conversion, I resolved to read the volume carefully through. I 
was then, be it remembered, in my fifteenth year, a child at home, 
unconscious of vice, ignorant of temptation, and according to the 
notions of the world about such matters, of as pure a mind as 
might be expected, in youth, under the most favoured circum- 
stances. I mention this, that subsequent statements may not be 
misunderstood. With some, there is a notion that deep con- 
viction of sin, comports only with instances of previous profligacy. 
Against this supposition, I most strenuously raise my voice, as 
contradicted both by experience and observation. The depth of 
conviction arises not from comparative enormity, but from a 
comparative enlightenment. The more of truth, the more of 
anguish. 

In this careful reading of Colonel Gardiner’s Life, of course, I 
had not proceeded many pages, before I came to the account of 
his marvellous preservation at the battle of Ramellies, where he 
was shot through the neck, and left among the slain. The thought 
struck me, that had he died then, he would certainly have been 
damned. I went on to think of God’s decrees, his foreknowledge, 
his unerring purposes, his election of grace ;—and then, to inquire, 
whether the unregenerate elect would carry with them a charmed 
life, until the purposes of God, as to their pardon and acceptance, 
had received their accomplishment. I was borne away, by these 
musings, into a long day-dream, in which I daresay I seemed, to 
myself, to see many of the deep things of God more clearly than I 
have, many a time, been able to see them since, 


‘‘ For fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


In the midst of these interesting meditations, a sudden stop was 
put to all my pleasure. Light of another kind broke in, and gave me 
to perceive that the very danger which I had pictured, was my 
own ; and that, whatever might be the ultimate design of Heaven 
concerning me, up to that very hour, I was living without God in 
the world, and without hope. 

The shock was electric. In the darkest night, it would be 
impossible for lightning to produce an effect more sudden, or more 
startling. A moment before, I had been a happy meditative child, 
loving to gaze on things human and divine, and fancying myself 
highly favoured to have such opportunities of indulging this pro- 
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pensity as were enjoyed by few. But now, in an instant, I saw 
myself standing on the brink of everlasting misery, and felt that 
nothing kept me out of hell, but the slender thread of mortal life. 
All my dreams of safety vanished, and were succeeded by visions 
of darkness and everlasting despair. In a word, I saw and felt 
myself to be the vilest wretch on the face of God’s creation. 

The horror which I then experienced, baffles all description. I 
can hardly fancy it exceeded by the miseries of the damned. I 
had a hell within ; and I felt firmly persuaded that the anguish 
under which I was writhing, was only a commencement of ever- 
lasting misery. My sufferings were so awful, that I envied the 
very brutes. But, much as I dreaded the punishment of my sins, 
my feelings of dread were overpowered by a consciousness of in- 
gratitude. I felt that I had slighted, insulted, and rejected, a 
divine and compassionate Saviour, and had been madly attempting 
to force my passage to the flames, through the arms of infinite 
mercy. The sentence which was so powerfully impressed upon 
the mind of Colonel Gardiner,—‘‘ StnnER ! pip I SUFFER THIS FOR 
THEE ; AND ARE THESE THY RETURNS ? ’—was engraven on my 
heart as in letters of fire. In fact, I regarded myself as such a 
monster of ingratitude, that to implore pardon, seemed only to offer 
additional insult. It appeared as if, in the very nature of things, 
divine justice was bound to make me a monument of everlasting 
vengeance. 

I little imagined then, how God was training me, by this heavy 
discipline, for future usefulness in his church ; or, how these en- 
lightened views of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, were preparing 
me, through all my life-time afterwards, to oppose those flimsy 
notions of superficial thinkers, who would represent sin as a trifle, 
conviction as a mistake, repentance as an unnecessary humiliation, 
and atonement as an exploded fiction. Not so have I learned 
Christ. My experience has led me in the way of those who, ‘“‘ know- 
ing the terror of the Lord, persuade men.” 

But, to resume my narrative of what happened then; my 
greatest concern arose from a conviction of my inability tomake 
any reparation to an offended Saviour. I bore in remembrance 
his love in dying for sinners ; and although I regarded myself as a 
hopeless reprobate, excluded from all mercy and all hope, I was so 
overwhelmed with a consideration of the riches of his grace, in 
taking compassion on any of his rebellious creatures, that I would 
gladly have submitted to any suffering which might repair the 
insult I had offered him. Much as I feared a future world, I felt 
that I could willingly yield myself to a seven-fold hell, if my ever- 
lasting anguish could in any wise compensate the injustice which 
I had perpetrated. Perhaps, this last notion was a remnant of 
that self-righteousness with which the conscience-stricken sinner 
finds it, of all things, the most difficult to part. Still, I was fully 
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conscious that reparation was impossible ;—that I owed a thousand 
talents, and had not one wherewith to pay ; and that, were I com- 
mitted to prison, during eternal ages, my debt would still remain 
uncancelled. Oh, how I have wished that kindly writers, who 
have flippantly treated the question of human depravity, could be 
brought to feel as I felt then! But grace has made the difference. 
Had not God met with me, and subdued my proud heart, I had 
lived and died, as far from his kingdom as they ;—“‘ deceiving and 
being deceived.” 

It was not wonderful that the mental, agony through which I 
then was passing, produced an alteration in my conduct, appear- 
ance, and health. I avoided all society, and spent a large portion 
of my time in the fields, where I could weep, and sigh, and groan 
aloud ; undisturbed, because unnoticed and unheard. I well 
remember that, at that season, nothing was so terrible in my view 
as the sight of a good man. I imagined that the mark of God was 
upon me, and that I was an object of universal loathing. I fancy 
I can now see the ditch in which I hid myself one day, to escape 
the observation of a passenger who had the reputation of being a 
Christian, though as I fear, but a sorry one. 

The agony of my mind continued to increase, until at last it 
became intolerable, and I magnanimously resolved to tell my 
honoured father the secret of my wo. Returning from one of 
my solitary rambles, I determined that I would keep him in 
the dark no longer. But still, my courage failed ; and had not 
providence so ordered it that he began the conversation by pressing 
me to tell him what communications were those which I had with 
my own spirit, as I walked and was sad, I do not know whether I 
should ever have found sufficient fortitude to tell my honest tale. 

His language breathed of thankfulness and hope. He expressed, 
as any judicious Christian parent would, his joy to see me in such 
distress ; and he began to preach to me “ Jesus and the resur- 
rection.”” I knew the theory of the Gospel, well; but then, the 
device of the enemy related to its application to me. It might 
save Saul, the persecutor ; or, even the thief from the Cross ; but I 
was nearer to hell than either of them, or than anyone else had ever 
been. Conversation and prayer had, at that time, no further 
effect than to convince me that my father was sincere in his ex- 
pressions of hope. My persuasion was, that my feelings of despair 
would never leave me; or, that if they did, the exchange would 
only be for indifference, such as I had felt before. 

At this crisis, the reading of Dr. Doddridge’s “‘ Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” contributed to convince me that no strange 
thing had happened to me. But the greatest service I received in 
this matter, came in the shape of two hymns, in Dr. Rippon’s 
““ Selection,” to which my attention was directed by my beloved 
mother, who though a doubting saint herself (till the day of her 
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death, when all doubt vanished), knew full well that there is for- 
giveness with God that he may be feared ; and that with him there 
is plenteous redemption. The first begins—‘‘ Come, humble 
sinner, in whose breast,’’ and the second—‘ Lord, didst thou die, 
but not for me?” The blessing of God upon these hymns, first 
gave a right direction to my troubled spirit. I saw the folly of 
despair ; and I determined, at least, to make a venture. I felt that 
I could but perish. I went, and—blessed be his name !—I found 
acceptance. 

The first assurance of that acceptance, I never shall forget. I 
was kneeling in a dark linen-closet, in a back bedroom of the 
parsonage, where I could be most alone ; and I was wrestling with 
God, in the very depths of my spirit ; when, all at once, I found 
that the barrier was broken down, and that my petitions could 
reach the holiest. A ray of light from heaven darted on my troubled 
spirit ; and He who stilled the winds and the waves on the sea of 
Galilee, made there “‘a great calm.” With tears of joy, I rose 
from my knees, and hastened to tell my father what God had done 
for me. He was gone out, and I went to meet him. I can recall 
the very spot, in Liston Lane, where I communicated to him the 
glad intelligence. I remember that a laden wagon from a neigh- 
bouring hayfield was passing at the time ; and this is the only clew 
I have to the exact period when it happened, as the earliest written 
memorial of my religious experience bears the date of August, 
1812 ; probably, some six or seven weeks later. 

After the lapse of all those happy years which I have since seen 
wing their flight to eternity, I look back on that memorable day as 
the date of my second birth. It was then that I commenced the 
course which I hope to have finished with joy before this narrative 
shall fall into the hands of the reader. 


Chapter ITI, “‘ The Choice of a Calling,” describes how David 
was drawn to the fine arts, especially historical engraving. 
His father saw an artist at the head of his profession with a 
view to training, but negotiations fell through as Sunday work 
might be required. It was then suggested that he should be a 
designer of patterns in the carpet trade, at which suggestion 
he was much mortified. Nothing came of this. At this point 
came his conversion, and he wished to go to the mission field. 


But right well was I aware that, to mention it, would be pre- 
mature. I was but a child. I knew that my father despised all 
man-made parsons ; and sympathizing with his notion that only 
something hardly short of the miraculous should satisfy a man of 
his call to the ministry, the secret of my cherished hopes was care- 
fully locked up in my own bosom. Accordingly, I could patiently 
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hear of different schemes, devised for my future good, and I could 
cheerfully acquiesce in any that might seem to be feasible... . 


He was introduced by his uncle to a wholesale haberdashery 
warehouse in Friday Street, London. He thus describes the 
city : 


London, for me, had not all the charms of novelty which at that 
time (before railways were invented, and when travelling was a 
slow and expensive process) it might be supposed to possess for a 
lad who had passed his boyhood some sixty miles away. from the 
great metropolis ; for many months of my childhood had been 
occasionally spent in visiting my maternal grandfather, who then 
resided at 9; Aker’s Row, Islington ; at that time a locality not 
to be despised, when Dalston, Canonbury, Holloway, and all the 
region round about, consisted of rich meadow land, and Islington 
itself was regarded as a pleasant village, separated from the out- 
skirts of London, by the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields. I 
well remember the Canonbury spring, as I used thither to accom- 
pany old Betty every fine morning of every week-day. Thence 
then came all the water for table use, as the New River supply, 
though close at hand, and carried into the house by a pipe direct 
from the river-side, was not thought, even in those unsanitary 
days, quite so pleasant, or so wholesome, as water fresh from the 
spring. In passing that way since the progress of civilization has 
supplanted all rural traces by interminable piles of bricks and 
mortar, I have often wondered what became of that delicious 
fountain. Probably, it now wends its way to the Thames, through 
a series of filthy sewers, leaving the more recent inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood to content themselves, if they can, with such water 
as the New River may supply. So much for the onward progress 
of our times, the march of intellect, and the achievements of 
sanitarianism ! 


He went to live at his uncle’s country house at Homerton, 
but broke down after three or four weeks work. Subsequently 
he went to a bookseller’s in Leadenhall Street, but though the 
bookseller was a deacon and had been paid a premium of £150, 
he treated the boy badly. David still cherished his desire to 
enter the ministry, and one day, after two years of his appren- 
ticeship, told his secret to the sexton of his father’s meeting- 
house. 


The good old man wept tears of joy, and whispered a few words 
of peace which greatly comforted my heart. ‘“‘ Master David,” 
said he, ‘“‘ take courage! If the Lord has a work for you to do, 
he will find you out ; never fear! ”’ 
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Afterwards he asked his brother if the sexton had told his 
father, and learned that ‘‘ father would sooner chop off my 
hands and feet than ever allow me to become a parson.” 


It afterwards came out, as a passage in his charge at my ordina- 
tion testifies, that he was, all the while, earnestly desiring the very 
thing which he deprecated. His motive was excellent. He 
wished to test, most rigorously, the firmness of my purpose ; but 
he carried his opposition to a length which, although it commended 
itself to my judgment in the earlier stages of my ministry, does not 
now appear to me a course which I would pursue in relation to any 
young man, whether a child or a stranger. 

He called on Dr. Pye-Smith at Homerton, joined the church 
at White Row in order to be eligible to apply for admittance 
to Homerton College, and visited various chapels. In the 
evening he went to the 


.. . New Broad Street Lecture—in those days the most attractive 
thing in London, when Walker used to lead the singing, privately 
assisted by a staff of professionals who used to make it their Sunday 
evening lounge. The preachers were some twelve, or fourteen, of 
the most popular of the Metropolitan pastors, few of whom at that 
time had any evening service in their own chapels. 


The application to Homerton was unsuccessful. 


Notwithstanding the insuperable objection of non-membership, 
my father still strongly advised my immediate application to the 
King’s Head Society, as the popular—lay and subscriptional— 
portion of the Homerton Committee was then designated (as 
distinct from the Fund Board), an imperium in imperio, of late 
years utterly abolished. My papers therefore were prepared and 
delivered ; but, as I was afterwards informed, they were never 
read. A deputation, however, was sent to examine me, and to 
report their opinion. As ill-luck, or good fortune, would have it 
(“Such chances, Providence ordains’’), it consisted of two in- 
dividuals who were the most intimate cronies of my master, and 
who, in common with himself, owed me a special grudge for having 
disclosed a secret about a bill-transaction, where concealment 
would have involved a positive falsehood. One was a glover ; the 
other, an auctioneer. At that time, they were men of some note in 
the metropolitan, quasi-religious world. I dare say that my answers 
were not exactly what they ought to have been; and that I did 
not pay these gentlemen all the deference which they expected. 
We had, however, a lengthened conversation ; and my impression 
was that they went away satisfied. Such was their intimation on 
leaving me. 
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Never shall I forget my birthday, 1815. My dear uncle, Hale, 
came into Burton’s shop, abruptly, as I was standing behind the 
counter, and said in his blunt and off-hand manner—“ David; 
you are sold! It is all up with you, as to Homerton. You have 
secret enemies at work, somewhere ; and they have decided against 
you. If you were not my nephew,” he continued, ‘‘ I would see 
you righted ; but, as matters now stand ”’ (he was, at that time, 
treasurer to the institution), ‘‘ I can only say—Have nothing more 
to do with the King’s Head Society! Dr. Smith,” said he, “ thinks 
as I do, that you have been shamefully treated ; but, of course, he 
can say nothing.” 


Subsequently, through the intervention of Dr. Collyer, he 
was admitted to Wymondley College, near Hitchen. 


Chapter IV, ‘‘ Student Life,” then goes on : 


Delivered from my weary bondage, I now had nothing to do but 
to prepare, in the best way I could, for my academical course. I 
had never been at school. What I knew, I had learned at home ; 
and now, in a new capacity, I was a scholar of my old and only 
master, my beloved father. Early and late, I toiled, to rub up 
the Latin and Greek which I had forgotten, and to acquire as much 
more as time and circumstances would permit. 

One of the first things to be done, was to obtain admission to 
church fellowship, the previous neglect of which had proved so 
serious a hinderance in my way, to say nothing of the spiritual 
disadvantage which such a position necessarily entailed. Accord- 
ingly, I was duly proposed ; and the solemn evening at length 
arrived, when I was to appear before the church. In my father’s 
pastorate, as yet in some of our ancient churches, the mode of 
admission differed from that which generally obtains in our body. 
No letter was expected ; but the candidate was required to make 
a vivé voce statement of his conversion and religious experience ; 
and afterwards to answer any questions which the assembled 
members might think proper to propose. I got through the first: 
part of the business with more self-possession than I had expected ; 
and the second was but a very light affair. If I remember rightly, 
the only question proposed, was from one of the elder brethren, 
rather addicted to ultra-Calvinistic. views ; and when the time 
came for cross-examination, he merely said—*‘ Master David ! 
I should like to ask you, what you think of the everlasting cove- 
nant.” ‘It is ordered in all things, and sure,”—was my safe and 
scriptural reply ; and my questioner expressed himself satisfied. A 
show of hands was then called for ; and, on its proving unanimous, 
my father gave me the right hand of fellowship, with a solemn 
exhortation, the words of which are all forgotten, but their tone 
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and manner I shall remember till my dying day. He then com- 
mended me to God in prayer ; and the meeting closed. 

My introduction to the pulpit was very gradual ; so much so, 
that I never felt its terrors. I had long been accustomed to pray 
at social meetings ; and my father next proposed that I should take: 
the devotional portion of the service at Glemsford Meeting, a chapel 
connected with his own by an endowment of £30 per annum, to the 
Melford minister, for ever, on condition of a sermon, once a fort- 
night. My father generally preached there every Lord’s day 
evening, excepting the first sabbath in the month, when the 
communion was held at Melford after a full afternoon service, 
usually bordering on two hours. 

At Glemsford, therefore, I first ascended the pulpit, in the 
presence of a congregation. And there I was favoured with the 
first fruits of my labours, in the instance of a young person whose 
conversion arose from the circumstance of my youth. I was 
turned eighteen, but I might have passed for some two or three 
years younger. She thought, with herself—‘‘ Can that boy pray ! 
And have I never prayed? Lord, teach me!” He did. Soon 
afterwards, she died in consumption. 

After having introduced the service several sabbath evenings, 
it was privately arranged that I should undertake the whole. Not 
a word was said, beforehand, as to any such intention, excepting 
to a- young friend who happened to accompany me thither and 
whom I bound to secrecy. The congregation seemed to marvel 
greatly, as the second hymn was singing ; and many eyes were 
directed towards the vestry, in the expectation that my father 
would, as usual, change places with his son at that period of the 
service. But he moved not; & J retained my post. This was on 
the 3lst of March, 1816. I read for my text Psalm LXV 4; & 
delivered what I dare say I should now deem a very puerile effusion ; 
but which was received with the greatest kindness by the people 
who heard it, & who at the close of the service offered me their 
warmest congratulations & hearty good wishes. After this, I 
usually performed the Glemsford service, till I departed for 
Wymondley. 

That, however, was not the only place in which I ventured to 
raise my voice. My father went to London, on the following 
Monday week, & left me, for two sabbaths, as his morning supply 
at Melford. This was an engagement from which I somewhat 
shrunk ; for, though I knew not much of the “ fear of man ” which 
“‘bringeth a snare,”’ there was one individual there, before whom 
I trembled. I knew that he was a shrewd man, very fond of his 
own opinions, & not very sparing in their expression ; & I con- 
ceived, & not unjustly, that the appearance in the pulpit, of one 
so young as myself, would be anything but pleasing to this old 
disciple. For the first time, I felt embarrassed ; but, as happily 
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I was at no loss for words, my embarrassment was unperceived. 
I delivered, however, a sermon so far below my own notion of 
mediocrity, that at the close of the service I went down deeply 
humbled. I had hardly reached the vestry, when I saw this 
dreaded old man, coming out of his way to follow me thither. I 
would have escaped him if I could. I was so thoroughly ashamed 
of my performance, that I needed no lecturing on that point. My 
fears, however, were groundless. He grasped my hand, with tears 
in his eyes; & his words I never shall forget. ‘“‘ Master David,” 
said he (the name I bore then, & for years afterwards), ‘‘ Master 
David, I once had serious doubts of your call to the ministry ; but 
they are all gone now. Only preach always, as you have preached 
this morning, & God will most certainly bless your labours. I 
have found it good to be here.” 

This incident gave me a lesson which I have never forgotten. 
Preachers are seldom the best judges of their own performances ; 
&, when they think themselves least happy, God often renders 
them more useful than on other occasions. I learned, moreover, 
another very important piece of instruction, & that was—never 
to let any one into the secret of discomfort, or the contrary. I 
had not been able to say, what I intended to say, in the manner in 
which I had hoped to say it ; but I had spoken God’s truth, & he 
had accompanied it with a measure of his blessing. 

In all, I preached nineteen sermons, before I went to Wymondley ; 
—eleven at Glemsford, six at Melford, & two at Clare. From 
the first, I kept a register of every public discourse. And when 
my list had amounted to thousands, it became an interesting 
memento of former days, a chronicle of mercy, testifying the 
loving kindness of the Lord. I wish my children to preserve it 
with all the care with which they would guard a parent’s memory. 
I have my father’s register of sermons from the commencement of 
his ministry to its close ; & I value it exceedingly. He preached 
seven thousand, two hundred, & eighty two times ;—a large amount 
of labour this,—for a single life-time! Ministers whose biographies 
speak of a much higher range than this, must have been mistaken 
in their estimate, or have reckoned, as sermons, addresses at prayer 
meetings, & social exercises, of which no such reckoning ought to 
be made. Numbers are often hastily taken for granted ; so that 
dozens go for scores, & scores for hundreds. Few are the instances 
in which a congregation actually contains more than half its re- 
puted number. Let the man who doubts this statement, test it 
accuracy. He will find it very near the mark. 


After some stories about College Tutors, the autobiography 
goes on: 


During my residence at Wymondley, that venerable institution 
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was in its transition state. Founded in the days of Dr. Doddridge, 
its first tutor, by William Coward, Esq & amply endowed, like 
many other dissenting charities,—Lady Hewley’s, to wit,—it had 
well nigh been lost to the cause of Evangelical Nonconformity. 
The tutors had always been professedly orthodox, not excepting 
Dr. Belsham, who had the manliness & honesty to resign his chair 
when he resigned his faith. But, at one period, all the four trustees 
(with whom, according to the will of Mr. Coward, rests the sole 
management of the funds committed to their charge) were under- 
stood to have a leaning towards Socinianism. It was saved from 
such an issue, by the honesty of the treasurer, Mr. Gibson, who, 
although probably a Unitarian himself, felt that it would be more 
in accordance with the wishes of the founder, that its management 
should fall into other hands. Accordingly, as the old trustees died 
off, men of evangelical sentiments were appointed in their stead. 
During my curriculum, the board might be considered better than 
half and half. Dr. Collyer & Mr. Philips were orthodox ; & Mr. 
Taylor, formerly of Carter Lane, was by no means a modern 
Unitarian. He held the doctrine of the atonement, & acknow- 
ledged, in some sense, the divinity of Christ. His prayers, at our 
annual examinations, were wonderful, & would have done credit. 
to the piety of a man of clearer views. There was a humility, a 
fervour, & an unction about them, which I could never understand 
in connexion with so defective a creed. Indeed, he would some- 
times say to his coadjutors in the Trust,—‘‘ My sentiments are 
much nearer Calvinism than you take them to be.” He was the 
last surviving student of the immortal Doddridge ; &, when I 
knew him, he was considerably more than ninety, & quite blind. 
What were Mr. Gibson’s views, I cannot exactly tell, He was a 
layman ; & therefore there was no absolute necessity that he should 
say anything there about them. But I remember that when I 
called at his counting house, in Great St. Helens, to thank him for 
the advantages I had enjoyed, as I was then finishing my collegiate 
course, he told me that I was under no obligation to him ; that, in 
giving me the education I had received, the trustees were only 
carrying out the wishes of the Founder. ‘“‘ But, to tell you the 
truth,” he added, “you have sadly disappointed me.” ‘In 
what ?” Linquired. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘I always expected that, 
when you quitted Wymondley, you would leave your orthodoxy 
behind you.” I assured him, in reply, that all I had heard, & 
seen, & learnt, while there, had only attached me yet more to those: 
views of divine truth which I professed on my admission. We 
parted, good friends. He wished me well, & I never saw him but 
once again. At that time he was reduced in circumstances, & was 
ending his days as a sort of gentleman pensioner in the Institution, 
then removed, from Hertfordshire, to Torrington Square. 

Under such mingled auspices, Wymondley was anything but a 
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pure fountain sending forth living waters. The tutors meant 
well ; but, till the accession of Mr. Morell, they were sadly destitute 
of authority. Rigid to excess as to conduct, over sentiment they 
had no control. A student could be expelled for preaching in 
public before his last year ; or, for missing family worship a second 
time, but he might hold & avow heterodox opinions with impunity. 
I remember hearing one of my class-fellows devoutly (!) thanking 
God—®& that in family worship—that we had not been left to form 
such degraded notions of human nature as some entertained who 
called themselves Christians ; & that we believed that man was now 
born as pure & holy as when he came out of the hands of his Creator, 
or as that Creator wished him to be ! 

The great defect in the management of the college, at that time, 
was that piety was not considered a sine qua non, any more than to 
this hour is it so regarded in the universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
It was enough that a young man was recommended by some 
minister of good standing, was of blameless reputation, knew 
‘something of Virgil, Horace, & the Greek Testament, & thought 
he should like to be a minister. On these easy terms, many found 
admission, who would never have thought of making a similar 
application elsewhere. The consequence was, that only a portion, 
entered the ministry, in accordance with the wishes of the Founder. 
Others, on closing their course, betook themselves to the learned 
professions, or to the established church ; & not a few sunk down 
into Unitarianism. In reviewing the history of my companions, I 
find them about equally divided into these four proportions. In 
some cases, [ am inclined to think that admission was a matter of 
nomination merely, & that the trustees appointed, in turn, just 
such individuals as they thought meet to patronise, as might be 
done at the Blue Coat School, or the Charter House. Such, the 
author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister’ assured 
me was the case with himself: & although no great dependence 
can be placed on the word of a man who, when other methods 
failed to obtain him bread, could indite such unblushing falsehoods 
as are set forth in that very veracious fiction ; yet, as he could have 
had no motive for endeavouring at that time to impose upon me, 
& I have heard much the same testimony from other sources, I 
apprehend that the statement was but too true. ‘‘ My father,” 
said he, “had more boys than he well knew what to do with. 
Old Palmer called, & said—‘Send one of them to Wymondley.’ 
Accordingly, we were all had up, that he might pick out the one 
he liked best. Unluckily, I was chosen. I suppose it was because, 
like David, I was the ruddiest of the lot. The bargain was struck, 
that I was the one to go ; but I had nothing to do with the matter. 
My consent was never asked. As soon as the old man was gone, 
I fell down on my knees, & protested, to my father, that I would 
wather be a scavenger than a parson. But there was no such thing 
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as turning him. He thought it a capital chance. To Wymondley 
I was presented, & to Wymondley I must go. I went; & I was 
there four years, without troubling myself about religion of any 
kind. I then had to enter the preaching class, & I thought it time 
to make up my mind. I therefore turned my thoughts to Evans’s 
* Sketch of all Religions’ ; & I chose Unitarianism, because it was 
the easiest. Now,” said he, with a sneer, “I have given you my 
religious experience.” 

Things were managed somewhat better than this, at the time of 
my admission ; but the old leaven had not been entirely purged 
away. Considerable progress, however, was made in that direction 
during the years of my sojourn there ; &, shortly after my departure, 
matters were placed on a new footing. Mr. Morell succeeded to 
the presidency with the express understanding that he should have 
an indisputable veto in the case of future probationers. The trustees 
might appoint; but he must approve. It became known that 
Wymondley was no longer a by-path to law, physic, or doubtful 
divinity, as the case might be ; but a school of the prophets, worthy 
of taking its place with Rotherham, Cheshunt, Hoxton, & Homerton. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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The Ecclesiastical History of Essex under the 
Long Parliament and Commonwealth. 


By Harotp Smiru, D.D. Brennam & Co., CotcuEstEerR. 15s. 


N 1863 Davids of Colchester published his Annals of Evangelical 
Nonconformity in the County of Essex, a pioneer work, the 
first of its kind. Seventy years later there comes its supple- 
ment. A comparison between the two shows the progress 

made during the interval in methods of research, accessibility of 
records, and in the study of the particular period in question where, 
as Dr. Smith says, Shaw’s History of the English Church has been of 
more influence than any other one work. That Dr. Smith has had 
advantages which Davids had not he would be the first to admit. 
He has made excellent use of them, and we now know more about 
the ecclesiastical history of seventeenth century Essex than of any 
other county. The troubles of the Puritan clergy under the rule 
of Laud, the sequestrations of the Loyalists, the Presbyterian 
organization, the Commonwealth regime, and the ejections of 
1660-2—all these subjects and more have allotted to them full 
treatment based on a thorough use of original sources of information. 
Nor must we forget to pay tribute to the presence of a map and at 
least six illustrations. Dr. Smith’s standard of workmanship is 
a high one, but sometimes he makes the slips almost inevitable in 
a work of so much detail ; e.g., Sam. Dowel, of Weeley, is omitted 
from the list of ejected ministers. Other omissions are of a more 
regrettable character. Nothing is said of the Catholics, who perhaps 
can hardly be expected to come into the picture ; and, what touches 
our sensibilities more closely, nothing is said of the Congre- 
gationalists as such ; the only Nonconformists whom Dr. Smith 
differentiates are the Presbyterians and the Quakers. Perhaps as 
an Anglican—a very fair one, much too interested in setting forth 
the facts of the case to show bias—he has failed to appreciate the 
significance of denominational differences, but in a county which 
numbered John Owen among its ministers, and twelve Congre- 
gational teachers on its licence list in 1672, and in a story some of 
whose references, e.g., the ordination of John Samms at Coggeshall, 
are not fully intelligible unless labelled Congregational, we should 
like to have found more consideration given to our denominational 
importance. 
A. G, Marruews. 


EDITORIAL. 


T its last meeting the Society welcomed the Rev. John 
Telford, B.A., the veteran editor of John Wesley’s 
letters. Mr. Telford drew from his vast stores of 
knowledge in discussing Wesley as a correspondent. 

Many members of the Society took part in the succeeding 
conversation, after which tea was provided in the Library 
on the invitation of the Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A., who thus 
placed the Society still further in his debt. In October, the 
Congregational Union is holding its Autumnal Meetings in 
Wolverhampton, in the district Mr. Matthews knows so well. 
He will speak on ‘‘ Some Additions to the History of Stafford- 
shire Nonconformity ” at a meetin of the Society to be held 
in the Memorial Hall of the Snow Hill Church on Wednesday, 
October 5th, at 4.30. Members and friends of the Society 
will be welcome. 
* * # * 

We have been greatly struck lately by the number of 
American students who come to this country for research into 
Puritan origins—and ecclesiastical history generally. What 
becomes, we wonder, of all the labour spent by these students 
and by the many young men and women who write theses for 
University degrees? Probably not more than one thesis in 
ten breaks new ground, and research is frequently dropped like 
a hot coal when the desired degree has been obtained. Never- 
theless, many excellent theses are written which never see the 
light of day ; if published they would add to our knowledge, 
and save much time and toil. Is it possible to discover some 
way in which the denominational Historical Societies can keep 
track of all the work that is being done in their special fields, 
and file lists of these showing where these are to be found when 
remaining in manuscript ? 

* * * as 

This number ends another volume. The list of members 
printed at the end shows that we are a very long way from 
reaching the thousand members we desire. Until our member- 
ship increases we cannot venture on sume publications that it 
should be our first duty to publish. ‘“ Publications without 
tarrying for any,” is a motto we are unable to adopt. 

A 
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A Hundred Years of Ministerial Training 


T the time when the Congregational Union was pro- 
jected and formed there were two sharply contrasted 
opinions regarding the condition of our ministry.* 
Walter Wilson on the one hand deplored that the 

old stock (“the dissenting interest’) had been impoverished 
by indifference alias Presbyterianism, and enthusiasm alias 
Methodism. The remnant were rustics ministered to by 
illiterates who neither knew their Bibles, their church principles, 
nor the exercise of discipline. The ministry attracted few 
young men of liberal education and good family, and students 
who were mere boys were allowed to preach. 

To this Josiah Conder made answer that the illiterates in 
the ministry (a result of the emotional side of the Evangelical 
Revival) were few and becoming fewer, that our ministry was 
better than that of the Episcopalians or the Presbyterians, 
and that the Academies were doing good work. They secured 
students who not only had a genuine religious experience 
but came to the seminaries well grounded in religious know- 
ledge, which gave them steadiness and prevented heresy. 
The academic training was usually for four or five years. The 
weight of evidence seems to be on Conder’s side. 


Let us see now what institutions were at work in 1831. It 
is natural to begin with Homerton (1696), Coward (1738), 
Highbury (1778), which, together with the Harmondsworth 
Charity (1673), were amalgamated as New College, London, 
in 1850 (the building was opened on Ist Oct., 1851). Here, 
too, note Hackney Theological Seminary (1839) and its pre- 
decessor the Village Itinerancy (1796), which were blended in 
Hackney College 1871, the forerunner of the union of 1924 
(Hackney and New). Western (going back to Ottery St. 
Mary, the child of the Congregational Fund Board, 1752), 
after going to and fro in the West country, was at Exeter 
under George Payne, who had been at Blackburn. The 
Countess of Huntingdon’s College, begun at Talgarth in 1768, 


1A, Peel, These Hundred Years, pp. 22ff. 
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had been for forty years at Cheshunt. Of Newport Pagnell 
(1783) more anon. In Yorkshire, besides Idle, with ten 
students under William Vint embarking on a new building 
(Airedale, completed in 1834), there was Rotherham, reduced 
to two men and passing through a very bad time, though it 
revived after 1834 under W. H. Stowell. And there was also 
at Pickering a “‘ Theological Institution and Home Missionary 
Academy ” (1827-1850) under Gabriel Croft, whose aim was 
to evangelize the North Riding.! Lancashire, a smaller area, 
had its Academy at Blackburn (1816), though its real beginning, 
like its subsequent history, belongs to Manchester. In Wales 
Carmarthen (1704) traced its origin back in a double line to 
Brynllwarch (1662) and to Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury (1719). 
Scotland had its Academy at Glasgow (1811). 

It is worth while dwelling for a moment on two of these 
institutions. A contemporary report of the Blackburn Inde- 
pendent Academy gives us some idea of the curriculum. 

A sub-committee was charged with the examination of the 
students and sat on a Wednesday from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on the Thursday from 7 a.m. till 3 in the afternoon. The 
subjects were Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Chaldee (Daniel iv.) ; 
Algebra, and Natural Philosophy (Simple Equations and 
Mechanics), General Grammar, Mental and Moral Science, and 
Theology (Juniors—Divine Sovereignty; Seniors—Original 
Sin). It is pleasing to note that the Examiners were “ fully 
satisfied with the diligence and attention of the students, and 
with the fidelity and success of the tutors.”’ In the evening 
at a public service in Chapel Street two academic discourses 
were delivered (by students), one on “ The Ruin of Man by 
Adam ”’ and the other on “‘ The Recovery of Man by Christ.” 

tan of the resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting ran 
thus :— 


That this meeting is impressed with a conviction of the im- 
portance, necessity, and utility of Academic Institutions and 
considerably rejoices in the success and prosperity of those 
which are established in various parts of the United Kingdom. 


The story of Newport Pagnell furnishes an insight into one 
of the older and smaller seminaries where the principalship 
was hereditary, for Wm. Bull held it from 1783 to 1814, 


1 On the Yorkshire Colleges old and new, see E. J. Price in Transactions, Vol. X. 
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T. P. Bull (Chairman of the Union in 1835) from 1814 to 1831, 
and Josiah Bull from 1831 to 1853. Its Report for 1830 states : 


The objects of this Institution are not merely to procure 
pious itinerants, but such minds as are capable of receiving that 
literary furniture which, under the direction of Divine influence, 
will enable them when called on to meet the opposers of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ; avoiding all the flourishes of art or 
aiming at effect (a practice too common with young preachers), 
but studying to shew themselves approved of God, workmen who 
need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth and 
deeply imbued with a sense of the value of immortal souls. 


There were about seven students. 

In 1840 the name was changed to “‘ Newport Pagnell College 
or Evangelical Institution for the Education of Young Men 
for the Christian Ministry.”” In 1847 Henry Batchelor resigned 
as a student (and three others with him) because the tutor, 
backed by the Committee, prohibited him from delivering a 
lecture at Stony Stratford on Church Establishment. In 1849 
five students resigned “‘ because they were not allowed to have 
mustard for breakfast; that is to say, methods, rules and 
regulations were becoming out of date. Students were fenced 
round (according to The British Banner) with regulations 
intended to shape their conduct, “‘ such a system being hurtful 
to their characters exactly in proportion to the conscientious- 
ness with which such regulations are enforced.” In 1850 an 
approach was made to Cheshunt, and the two remaining 
students were transferred there. In 1853 the amalgamation 
was completed, and £566 and 1700 books went to Cheshunt. 
Newport Pagnell’s most distinguished student was Dr. David 
Thomas of Stockwell. 

It will be convenient to divide the century of our survey 
into two equal periods. The years 1831-1881 brought great 
changes, among them railway transport and universal elemen- 
tary education. These were also the years of conflict between 
“yeligion’’ and “science,’’ and in academic polemics were 
marked by the dismissal of Samuel Davidson from the Old 
Testament Chair at Lancashire College.1_ I think this is our 
only case of the kind ; we have been very free from “ heresy 
hunting,” obviously maintaining the “ steadiness ’’ for which 
Josiah Conder gave us credit. 


1§ee the account in David Ford’s Autobiography, below, pp. 277-9.—Ep. 
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The principal changes in the Colleges were the disappearance 
of the smaller Academies either by extinction or absorption, 
and the emergence of new foundations. Taken chronologically, 
we find Brecon and Spring Hill (Birmingham) appearing in 
1838, and Cotton End (supported by the Home Missionary 
Society) in 1839. Here too, may be noticed a group of short- 
lived experiments, Lancaster Preparatory, Bedford, Hunting- 
don (Hereford), Fakenham, Holloway Preparatory, and 
Stamford Street (Jewish). Bala Preparatory (1850) was 
destined for greater vitality as Bangor College. Meanwhile 
Blackburn removed to Manchester in 1843, and Western from 
Exeter to Plymouth in 1845. The union that resulted in 
New College has been already noted ; the Year Book of 1850 
speaks of the disappearance of Homerton, Coward, and High- 
bury, and expresses hope and confidence that the concentration 
“‘ will prove of eminent service to the rising ministry who may 
be trained there.” It also refers to Newport Pagnell, closing 
down through inadequate support, “‘ but being only a minor 
establishment its cessation will scarcely be felt.” Glasgow 
migrated to Edinburgh (under Lindsay Alexander) in 1854, 
J. B. Paton founded the Nottingham Institute ‘for theo- 
logical and missionary studies ’’ in 1863, and in the same year 
the Bristol Congregational Institute began its career. In 
1871 Hackney Seminary and the Village Itinerancy were made 
one, and in 1877 Andrew Martin Fairbairn came to Airedale 
College, Bradford, an event in itself marking the close of one 
epoch and the beginning of another. From this time and 
largely through Fairbairn’s influence, the Arts and Theo- 
logical sides of college training were more clearly differentiated. 


Mention has been made of this period in its connexion with 
elementary education. But there had been great develop- 
ments in higher education also. The first examination for a 
degree in Arts at the new London University was held in 1839. 
By 1850 489 degrees had been conferred in Arts and Laws, of 
which no less than 119 came to alumni of Congregational 
Colleges (M.A. 16, B.A. 98, LL.B. 5) ; a year later we claimed 
130 out of 546. These were also the years of the establishment 
of University Colleges, especially in the North, though their 
rise to University status falls in the next period. As London 
had not yet set up a Faculty of Theology no Divinity degrees 
were open to Nonconformists with the honourable exception 
of the Scottish Universities, which have always been kind in 
bestowing honorary doctorates on our men, and especially 
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St. Andrews, which admitted external students to its B.D. 
examination. To meet this need the Theological Senatus—a 
joint board of Free Church Colleges—came into being in 
1879, and by maintaining a high standard gave its diplomas 
of A.T.S. and F.T.S. very real worth. It naturally ceased 
to function with the establishment of B.D. courses and degrees 
at London, Manchester, and Wales, and the abandonment of 
obsolete restrictions at Oxford and Cambridge. 

1881-1931. This remaining half-century saw no new 
foundations. The period is marked by further amalgamations 
and by closer connexion with the universities. Spring Hill 
moved to Oxford (Mansfield) in 1886, a most significant 
event. Airedale and Rotherham were linked up (as Yorkshire 
United Independent) in 1888 at Bradford. The Bristol 
Institute amalgamated with Western in 1891, and Western 
came to Bristol in 1901. In 1905 Cheshunt migrated to 
Cambridge. In 1924 Hackney and New became one college 
under the double name ; for some years they had (apart from 
the principals) the same staff, and their students had shared 
class life. Other unions have been suggested but have not 
materialized. 

A tabular comparison may be interesting, as bringing into 
relief the points already touched upon. 


1831. 1931. 
Homerton London (Hackney and New) 
Coward Bristol (Western) 
Highbury Oxford (Mansfield) 
Hackney Cambridge (Cheshunt) 
Exeter Bradford (Yorkshire Ind.) 
Newport Pagnell Manchester (Lancashire Ind.) 
Cheshunt Nottingham (Paton) 
Idle Carmarthen 
Rotherham Brecon 
Pickering Bangor 
Blackburn Edinburgh 
Carmarthen 
Glasgow 


It has to be noted that London has unified its training, as 
has Yorkshire. Wales has increased its colleges from one to 
three. The Scottish College is, of course, more intimately 
connected with our Scottish churches and the Scottish Union. 
Carmarthen is a joint institution, our senior partner being the 
Presbyterians, or in stricter modern parlance the Unitarians. 
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Cheshunt is technically the college of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion. In almost every case the Colleges are 
neighbours to Universities or University Colleges, and the 
connexion is often very intimate. Bradford has long, however, 
allied itself with Edinburgh for its Arts training. Brecon 
students take their Arts course at Cardiff. 


This brief survey would be incomplete without some reference 
to the relations between the Union and the Colleges. Most 
of the latter, like the churches which they were brought into 
being to serve, are older than the Union. But it was only 
natural that the Union when formed should gradually become 
more and more concerned with its ministerial personnel and 
with the training of the ministry. During the century there 
have been a number of Conferences and Commissions on the 
question. The first, in 1845, arose from a review of the 
situation by John Blackburn, minister of Claremont, in which 
he urged that a committee in each county union should examine 
candidates for admission to the Colleges and give testimonials 
to them at the close of their course. He also argued for a 
Central Committee of College representatives. This Conference 
listened to many papers and passed many resolutions ; instead 
of a central preparatory seminary it favoured small groups of 
men in the homes of competent ministers. This practice was 
followed to an unwise extent, for the ‘‘ competent ministers ”’ 
often sent their men not to college but directly into the pastoral 
office. 


Thus in 1864 Henry Allon pointed out that in the previous 
year only 30 College students entered the ministry as against 
47 others. The upshot of this was another Conference at 
which twelve colleges were represented under the presidency 
of Thomas Binney in January, 1865. Little or nothing came 
of it and Allon took the matter up again in 1871; his figures 
for 1870 were 63 from the Colleges and 41 others. This was 
better, but still far from good, and Allon put forward an 
ingenious plan for three Colleges in the North and three in the 
South. In each group one institution was to be preparatory, 
one for Arts and Graduation, the third for Theology. Another 
Conference followed in June, 1872. 


In 1876 another move was made. The Union asked the 
Counties to consider the supply of candidates. In 1877 
Thomas Robinson spoke on ‘“‘ Desirable Reforms in our College 
System,” and deplored an arrangement “‘so contrived as to 
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obtain the minimum of results for the maximum of outlay.”’ 
Out of this came a Special Committee of 45, 30 from the 
Colleges and 15 from the Union. Henry Spicer was chairman 
and Alexander Mackennal secretary, and things began to move. 
The Committee urged that use should be made of the new 
University Colleges, and that two Boards should be formed 
(North and South) for common action. These Boards did 
something to promote contact between the Colleges and the 
Churches and, in connexion with the Senatus Academicus, to 
raise the intellectual standard. They were discharged in 1889, 
having seen the formation of Mansfield and the amalgamation 
in Yorkshire. 


In 1910 a College Board was formed. Each College sent 
six representatives and the Union five. The first task was to 
bring College procedure into line with the new Union rules 
for admission to the ministry which had been drawn up in 
connexion with the Central Fund. This Board functioned 
for twenty years and discussed many points, including the 
ever-pressing problem of a preparatory institution. Its chief 
value perhaps was a fuller understanding of the conditions 
and problems and methods of the various colleges. After the 
war, in 1921, another full-dress Commission appointed by the 
Union, with representatives of the College Board, tackled the 
question of possible amalgamations with a view to increased 
efficiency and economy. Nothing was found possible here, 
and the other question of an adequate supply of candidates 
solved itself in a few years when the short-lived commercial 
boom had passed. 


In 1931 the Union withdrew from the College Board and 
set up a permanent Committee for Ministerial Training. The 
Colleges have each one representative on this (the Principal 
or his deputy) and the Union ten. For the present attention 
is being focused on the curriculum, and there is a strong 
feeling in some quarters that academic interests have prepon- 
derance over practical ones. In friendly debate we may be 
assured that the balance will be truly adjusted, and that the 
Colleges which have not unworthily served the denomination for 
250 years will continue, with understanding of the times, to 
fulfil their trust. 

A. J. GRIEVE. 
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The Autobiography of David Everard Ford. 


[See Transactions, XI. 237-255; Congregational Quarterly, 
X. 226-232]. 


We resume the Autobiography at Chapter VI., entitled 
* Probationary Days,” which deals with the writer’s last 
months at Wymondley College. 


THE good old English hospitalities of Homerton were my 
Christmas cheer, long after the youngest of my cousins had outlived 
the age of snapdragons. Those were happy gatherings. They 
cheered the dark days of my apprenticeship ; and they gladdened 
my heart in the years of student-life. Each returning Christmas 
found me a guest at Homerton, where my aunt and uncle always 
welcomed me as with parental kindness. 

It was on the occasion of such a visit, at the close of 1820, that 
calling upon Mr. Wilson,’ he remarked to me that my time at 
Wymondley was growing short ; and inquired whether I had any- 
thing in prospect. Ireplied that I had not ; and that for the present 
I had no wish to have, as I had yet another half year to spend at 
College. He assured me that he would be the last to advise any 
student to leave before the regular time; but intimated that, 
nevertheless, there could be no harm in thinking a little about the 
future. He then asked me whether I would prefer the town or the 
country ; pointing out one vacancy in the metropolis, and two in the 
provinces, to any one of which he could at once send me on proba- 
tion. I told him that locality was with me a matter of indifference ; 
but that I should like to spend my days where I could be both happy 
and useful. Lymington was one of the placesnamed. He described 
it as beautifully situated by the sea-side, and therefore possessing 
many attractions ; but added—‘“‘ the church there has a very bad 
name. They have been falling out for years; and some people 
question whether they will ever agree. But, if anybody can make 
them live in peace, I think you will. At any rate, there can be no 
harm in paying them a visit for a sabbath or two.” 

I assented to the proposal ; but with the request that my engage- 
ment should not take place for some two or three months. At 


1 Thomas Wilson, “‘ the chapel builder,” Treasurer of Hoxton Academy, and the 
Arch-Moderator of Congregationalism a century before Moderators were thought 
of! See Peel, These Hundred Years, p. 46. 
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length, an application came ; and the authorities of the college sent 
me thither in April, 1821. 

During the interim, I had made some few inquiries as to the 
character of the people ; and the result was, that I went down, with 
almost a determination that, should I receive a call, I would not 
entertain it for a moment. They had been ten years without a 
minister, with this brief exception,—that they had invited the Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, and he accepted their invitation ; but, between his 
probationary visit and his return, that affliction overtook him, to 
which the public are indebted for his prodigious literary labours ;— 
he lost his voice, and he never preached there afterwards. They had 
had about seventy ministers during that long interregnum ; perhaps, 
half of them as probationers :—and Dr. Bogue made no secret of his 
persuasion, that the man was not born who would ever remain there 
three years. 

I well remember my long journey, in those old days of coaching, 
when the rival Times and Telegraph used to placard the streets with 
monstrous handbills, headed—‘“‘Splendid Travelling, from 
Southampton to Hyde Park Corner, in eight hours, stoppages 
included.”” On reaching Southampton, I found that I had yet 
eighteen miles to go, by a pair-horse, branch-coach. The driver, 
Jockey Beale, as he was called, perceiving that I was a stranger 
(we knew each other better afterwards, as I endeavoured—with 
what success, eternity must be left to tell—to show him in the last 
stage of his earthly sojourn, the only way to a better land), asked 
me to sit with him on the coach box, and was very communicative 
as to the beauties of ‘the road, a delightful drive through the New 
Forest. How little thought I then, that in the vicinity of those 
sylvan glades I should find, for more than twenty years, a happy 
home ! 


He received a cold welcome, but gradually the people 
warmed up. 


Beginning now to know the people, I also began to understand 
the true position of affairs, and to hear from testimony, on both 
sides, the history of the place. The church had been of long 
standing: There was living, at that time, an old lady, whose 
grandfather was present at a thanksgiving meeting, held by them, 
on the death of Queen Ann, whose notorious Schism Bill has trans- 
mitted her name to the execration of all Christian posterity. Two 
Pearsons, James and Nicholas, father and son, had been successively 
pastors. James was the grandfather, Nicholas the uncle, of Dr. 
Pearson, late dean of Salisbury. Their history, like his, was any- 
thing but satisfactory. They lived in the days when Arianism was 
laying waste the fair fields of nonconformity ; and theirs was not 
armour of proof. The sad declension of those times, some, from 
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ignorance, or malice, or both, would attribute to the very nature of 
dissent, or ascribe to the absence of human creeds and confessions 
of faith. It was no such thing. The radical defect, in our old 
Presbyterian churches, was that the trustees had the choice of the 
pastor ; or, at least, a veto on his appointment by the people. 
Trust deeds were, at that time, very expensive things, their renewal 
always imposing a tax which the poorer churches were little able to 
bear, and from which even the richer were accustomed to shrink as 
from a most intolerable burden. The consequence was that at 
every reinforcement of trustees, the new list consisted of healthy 
little boys, whose names were selected in the hope that half a 
century, or more, might elapse, before the trouble and expense of 
renewal should again occur. As might be expected, these embryo 
office-bearers, in many instances, grew up, the unconverted children 
of a pious ancestry ; but, according to the custom of those times, 
their hereditary profession bound them to the walls where their 
fathers worshipped. There, if they received no good, they might 
have done no harm ; but the trust deed had transferred from their 
fathers’ hands to theirs, a power which even under the most favour- 
able circumstances was perilous to the well being of the church. 
The pastor died. His faithful ministrations had long been voted a 
bore by this “‘ enlightened ”’ portion of his audience ; and now came 
the time for reprisals. No such long-winded puritan should be his 
successor, let the church, or the people, say what they might! The 
fashion had obtained, even in the celebrated Academy at Northamp- 
ton, under Dr. Doddridge, of blending lay and clerical students in 
the same institution. Hence the introduction to our pulpits of some 
whose religious standing would never have procured them that 
distinction. Their class-fellows were trustees ; and, when arrived 
at their majority and called upon to exercise their functions, they 
naturally thought of their early associates. Thus, arace of preachers 
was introduced, not by the churches but in spite of them, that 
ultimately laid those churches waste, or betrayed them into deadly 
heresy. Many of these communities literally died out, and ceased 
to be. Others, chiefly those which were sustained by endowments, 
ultimately fell into the hands of avowed Unitarians ; so, that over 
the graves of some of the confessors of our faith, who would have 
gone to prison and to death on its behalf, there is preached “ another 
gospel,’”’ and one which those holy men would have accounted an 
embodyment of soul-destroying error. 

Lymington was partially endowed ; but not sufficiently to render 
it independent of the contributions of the people. The glebe pro- 
duced £12 per annum, and turnpike bonds about £30 more ; the 
remainder of the minister’s salary being made up by seat-rents and 
subscriptions. Probably it was only the poverty of the place that 
saved it from the fate of Ringwood and Portsmouth, where noble 
edifices, of the old school, have passed over into other hands. 
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The times of the Pearsons were dark days as to the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion. The father fell down dead, one evening, 
on leaving a card party. The son forfeited his character, and retired 
to live in obscurity, at Lyndhurst, where he died. 


The next, in succession, was a Mr. Rice. Of his theology, I stand 
in doubt. Portsmouth was then all but gone from the orthodox 
party ; but, during this state of things, Mr. Rice was in the habit of 
exchanging pulpits with the minister there, a circumstance which 
would seem to indicate that his own views, as to sundry vital 
questions, were not exactly sound. I was once shown, by his 
daughter, a portion of his diary, written as if under the influence 
of a genuine piety. That fact has given me a more favourable 
impression concerning him than I otherwise should have enter- 
tained, as the old people of my time hardly scrupled to regard him 
as a blind leader of the blind. They used to say that in the latter 
portion of his ministry he would neither preach himself, nor let any 
one else take his pulpit. On the Sunday morning, it was no 
uncommon thing for the pew-opener to be sent round, to the few 
families which constituted the congregation, to say that, as Mr. 
Rice was very poorly, there would be no service. Prayer Meetings 
were never held. One of the grievances laid to his charge was that 
he was very wroth with the people for wanting Sir Harry Trelawney 
occasionally to supply his lack of service. But if they had nothing 
worse to say of him than this, it might only have proved that 
he was a wiser man than his neighbour, good Mr. Kingsbury, of 
Southampton, who sanctioned the ordination of that versatile 
baronet, whose erratic course ended in Romanism and a monastery. 


To Mr. Rice succeeded the Rev. John Lloyd, a man of high 
character, but of feeble powers. He maintained his ground about 
twenty-two years ; but his pastorate was a time of vexation and 
misery. He had been introduced, against the will of his predecessor, 
who had been at last compelled to resign a post, the duties of which 
he could no longer discharge. Mr. Rice, therefore, owed him a 
grudge which was not forgotten by the next generation, when his 
three children, a son and two daughters, constituted the principal 
supporters of the place. Worried out by a series of unkindnesses, 
Mr. Lloyd resigned, May 20, 1804, and went to reside at Dedham, 
in the county of Essex, where he died in peace. 

His successor was the Rev. John Davies; afterwards of York 
Street, Dublin ; and finally of Hare Court, London. He was a man 
of no common order. Dr. Styles, his most intimate friend, and no 
mean judge, assured me that he considered him the most perfect 
preacher he had ever heard, as to style, taste, and manner. Poor 
fellow! his was a gloomy course. Few, perhaps, ever passed through 
deeper waters ; and, surely, none had ever greater reason to blame 
themselves for having drawn the sluices. 
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He was a student at Gosport, and took his turn with the rest when 
an occasional supply was wanted at Lymington. His popular 
method of address soon rivetted the attention of the people, and 
they became anxious to have him for their pastor. They had to 
wait till he had completed his term of study ; and then he came. 
His ordination was to be held on the morrow, when at a large party, 
—including several of the ministers who were come to take part 
in the service, at the residence of one of the principal friends, about 
two miles out of town, on the Southampton road,—the company 
were promenading on the lawn to enjoy the pleasures of a calm and 
delightful evening. The lady of the house,—who was standing at 
the entrance gate, a spot shut out from the rest of the grounds by a 
serpentine walk through a little shrubbery but facing the public road, 
—was accosted by a woman who asked her the way to Lymington, 
and the distance. She replied accordingly ; the stranger thanked 
her, and quickly disappeared. On returning to her visitors, she was 
alarmed to find that Mr. Davies had suddenly fainted away. On 
his coming round, it was eagerly inquired—What was the matter. 
“Matter!” said he, ‘‘ Why, that woman is my wife. She has 
found me out, and Iam aruined man.” “‘ Your wife ?”’ exclaimed 
the lady, ‘‘ Why, she is a common tramp!” “No matter,” said 
he, “‘ what she is ; she is my lawful wedded wife. I have not heard 
her voice for years ; but I could distinguish it among ten thousand.” 

This untoward incident put a new face upon affairs. Mr. Davies 
explained that he had married this woman before he went to Gosport, 
—that his reason for so doing was that she, being old enough to have 
been his mother, had shown him great kindness when he was a little 
boy,—that after having lost sight of her for a considerable time, he 
met her accidentally, one day, in some street in London, when he 
was a lad about twenty years of age. She told him that she was 
reduced to utter destitution, having lost all her property, and that 
she had no prospect before her but the workhouse. He was moved 
with compassion, and told her that he would do anything he could, 
to help her ; but that he had only £50, in the world. He would 
either give her that, or marry her, which she liked. Thinking the 
latter proposition more substantial than the first, she chose the 
husband, and took the money too. In a little while, they parted. 
She ran away, and Mr. Davies knew not where she was, or what 
had become of her, till he heard her voice that evening. 

The question now was, what must be done? A gentleman present 
volunteered his services, to go into town, to give directions at Mr. 
Davies’s lodgings that this unwelcome visitor was not to obtain 
admittance there. But he was too late. Mrs. Davies had preceded 
him, and had already taken possession of those comfortable quarters. 
A parley was attempted ; but it was a failure. ‘‘ The law says, Sir, 
that my husband’s lodgings are my lodgings ; and I defy either you, 
or the constable, to put me out of them.” 
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The news of the affair was beginning to get abroad, and it was 
apprehended that the town would bein a uproar. A council of war 
was called; and after various proposals had been made and rejected, 
the enemy promised to capitulate, early in the morning, on the 
payment of £30. The money was forthwith subscribed ; but it was 
to be given into her hands only on condition that she should instantly 
leave the town, in a conveyance which was standing at the door, a. 
single horse chaise, driven by Dr. Styles. On mounting it, she said 


to him,—‘‘ I should like to know where we are going.” “‘ There is 
no doubt,” said the doctor, “where you are going.” “‘ Where is 
that ?”’ she replied. ‘‘To hell; to be sure,” was his answer. 


** What a lucky thing, then,” she rejoined, “‘ to have a driver so well 
acquainted with the road!” 


Poor Davies was ordained. The day passed off without dis- 
turbance; for his tormentor had disappeared. But the whole 
affair shook the confidence of the people. They thought that he 
ought to have informed them that he was a married man, especially 
as jokes had already been passed as to his matrimonial intentions. 
Nor was this instance the worst. Mrs. Davies, having fared so well 
before, came again. For a while, he pacified her with fresh sub- 
sidies ; but, unable to give her more, he, at last, firmly refused. She 
then went round to the neighbouring gentry, chiefly worldly church- 
folks, who would gladly retail such a piece of scandal, and told them 
that she was the wife of the Independent Minister, and that he had 
turned her out of doors, to starve in the streets. Some, in their 
compassion, gave her money; others sent her to dine in their 
kitchens, where she would narrate her grievances, to the amusement 
of the servants, and the sore mortification of all Mr. Davies’s friends. 
The venerable Dr. Bogue used to say that three of his students had 
wedded badly. One had married ‘the world ;” another, “the 
flesh ;’ and a third, “‘the devil.” The Rev. John Davies, of Lyming- 
ton, was the last of these unfortunates. 

In spite of all, his popularity was so great that it was determined 
to meet the wishes of a crowded congregation by altering and 
improving the dark and ugly old-fashioned meeting-house. The 
pulpit actually used to stand against the front wall of the building, 
whereas the entrance was at the back of the premises, up an entry 
little more than three feet wide. The chief subscribers would not 
entertain the thought of changing the site, or even of altering the 
shape of the venerable place in which they and their fathers so 
long had worshipped. 


After more about Davies and the church at Lymington, Ford 
begins to describe his own ministry there. He had received a 
unanimous call, and he was ordained on 11 Oct., 1821, the 
service beginning at 10.30 a.m., and lasting nearly five hours. 
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The difficulties and temptations of a young minister are 
described, and the Autobiography goes on : 


The perils of my early pastorate were all the greater, in con- 
sequence of my natural buoyancy of spirits. Temptations to levity, 
I could not, or at least did not, always resist. I have, many a time, 
on retiring from the social circle, wept bitterly, to think that I bad 
contributed nothing to the profitableness of the occasion, beyond 
conducting family worship. The young people of those days used 
to pay me the doubtful compliment of regarding me as the most 
entertaining minister they ever knew. Divine discipline cured me, 
at last, of my sad infirmity. I had a series of accidents, such as few 
have experienced, and fewer still have lived to remember. Sundry 
trials and disappointments at length so thoroughly sobered down 
my temperament, that the latter portion of my life, has, I believe, 
in this respect shown few traces of my earlier tendencies. .. . 

Amidst all, I was enabled to “‘ continue stedfast in the faith ”’ ; 
and never, even in my merriest moods, did I joke at the expense of 
truth, or trifle with sacred things. Through the preventing grace 
of God, I was preserved from bringing a blight upon my character, 
or giving the enemy occasion to blaspheme. It is even possible 
that, in the review, I am rather disposed, than otherwise, to 
exaggerate my early infirmity. Some who knew me then, would so 
persuade me. But if, as an apostle says, a deacon should be 
** grave ”’, so should a bishop. 

One great disadvantage was that, with one solitary exception, 
the chief supporters of the place made no public profession of 
religion. In fact, the church was regarded much in the same light 
as a sabbath school,—a mere adjunct of the congregation,—a blessed 
accident, but not the necessary centre of life andenergy. All affairs, 
excepting the admission, transfer, and exclusion of members, were 
managed by a self-appointed committee, over which the church had 
no control, and where the existence of the church was recognized 
no further than that the deacons were regarded ex officio members. 


Some ministerial neighbours are described, especiallyRichard 
Adams,? an eccentric saint, a bachelor, and a “ walking 
library ”’: 


John Williams, ‘“‘ the martyr of Erromanga,”’ after spending an 
evening with him at my house, pronounced him the rarest exception 
he had ever seen to the saying, ascribed to Whitefield, that clean- 
liness is next to godliness. Yet, notwithstanding all, he was a 
perfect gentleman. He had a peculiar courtesy of manner which 


1§ee Memoir, by Thomas Mann, 1849. 
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won the attention, not only of the rough and the rude, but even 
that of more fashionable sinners. 


A description of the pastor’s work follows :— 


My second out-station was Hurst ; where I used to preach on 
Friday afternoons. It was about the same distance, from Lyming- 
ton, as East End, but in the opposite direction,—westward. As 
a portion of the journey was by water, my going depended on the 
weather and the convenience of one of the light keepers, who used 
to meet me with his boat at Key-haven. Punctuality there was not 
of the same importance as at most places, where a single disappoint- 
ment might injure the attendance for weeks. The people lived 
within so small a circle, that I could gather together a congregation 
at any time. None of my hearers had to come more than three or 
four hundred yards. With the exception of two light-houses, the 
High and Low, a public house, and two private dwellings, the whole 
population of the place lived in the rounds, or the keep, of the castle. 
We held our service in the gun-room ; and the congregation chiefly 
consisted of the coast-guard men, with their wives and children. 

Hurst Castle stands on the outermost coast of a little peninsula 
stretching into the Solent and forming its western boundary, 
opposite to House Point and Freshwater Bay, and is barely a mile 
from the Isle of Wight. It was, for a short time, the prison of 
Charles the first, who, after his attempt to escape from Carisbrooke, 
was placed there for safer custody. The strong room in which that 
unhappy monarch was confined still remains, at least, it did so in 
those days. Since then, the fortress has been improved and 
strengthened ; and probably the alterations may have required the 
removal of the royal dungeon. Tradition used to tell of a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was incarcerated there by Queen Elizabeth, 
and who remained in durance about thirty years, when death opened 
the door of his narrow cell. 

During one of my visits, an incident occurred which might have 
been attended with serious consequences. I had finished my 
discourse and was proceeding with the closing hymn, when one of 
my hearers, on leaving the gun-room, rushed back again, and told 
us to run for our lives, or we should all be blown to atoms. The 
congregation dispersed in a few seconds, and the preacher was not 
far behind the rest. When we reached the yard, it appeared that 
our alarm was but too well founded. The old gunner who had sole 
charge of the magazine was, as we knew, lying at the point of death. 
I had visited him, and prayed with him, in his apartments over the 
gun-room, before I commenced the service. While we were engaged 
in public worship, his sons, two idle lads, instead of being with us, 
as their father supposed them to be, had taken the keys from his 
bedroom, and obtained access to the magazine, in which there was 
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a very heavy stock of gunpowder. They had knocked out the head 
of one of the barrels, (if I remember rightly, with a large iron 
hammer,) and they had been carrying up its contents, in double 
handfuls, into the castle yard, spilling it all the way, and there they 
had damped it, to make what they called fiz-gigs, which they had 
been letting off with ared hot poker! While the rest were hesitating 
what to do, or which way to run, I threw off my shoes, went down 
into the magazine, turned out the young rascals, took possession of 
the keys, and after having dusted down the loose powder from the 
stone steps with my pocket handkerchief, locked up the place, and, 
having seen all safe, remained on the spot till the return of the chief 
officer of the coast-guard station, who happened at that time to be 
away with his men on duty. Considering him the fittest represen- 
tative of the crown, (then worn by George the fourth,) I delivered 
the keys into his hands, advising him to retain them on his own 
responsibility, until the appointment of a new gunner. 


Chapter VIII. is called ‘‘ A Chapter of Accidents,” and the 
headings of the pages in turn are: An Awkward Bite, A Split 
Toe, A Dislocated Knee (twice), Another Smash, A Dislocated 
Shoulder (twice), A Contused Thigh, A Surprising Cure, 
Nervous Debility, Consequent Aberration, Ideal Duality, Down 
Again, Sink and Recover, Narrow Escapes (twice), A Slight 
Affair. 

Some of these accidents by land and sea were extremely 
serious, and show the dangers of travel. Ford was especially 
unfortunate through bolting horses. After one such. accident 
his life was despaired of, but he recovered, as he believed, 
through his church’s prayers. 


Chapter IX., “‘ Travels Among the Churches,” begins by 
telling how Mrs. Ford started a school, which quickly proved to 
be a great success. It was as well it did so, for the salary was 
small, and the family was now sixinnumber. The very success 
of the school, however, made it difficult for Ford to consider 
any change of sphere. 


I was thus situated when, in the latter part of the year 1839, the 
Spirit of God came down upon us as the ‘“‘ whirlwinds of the south”. 
he movement was, first, in the congregation ; and, then, in the 
school. The dew of heaven, at first, fell on the ground round about ; 
but the fleece was dry. It then came down, in both directions, at 
once. This was a time of deep and awful interest, in which eternity 
came nearer to my consciousness, than probably it ever will again, 
until I enter it. It was not what I did, or what any of us did ; but 
what God was doing in the midst of us, that filled our souls with awe 
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and our lips with praise. Sabbath after Sabbath, sinners were 
brought to Christ, and, in so continuous and striking a manner, 
that we began to look for it as a matter of course. The conversions, 
for the most part, were of a very marked character, in which sorrow, 
“after a godly sort”, held a very conspicuous place. Careless 
sinners, of all ages, were awakened ; and, as is usual in such “ times 
of refreshing’’, some old professors were brought to suspect the 
reality of their conversion, and to “ do again the first works.” 
After an interval of many years, I am able to report that this 
movement fully answered every reasonable expectation. I am not 
aware that any who were brought into the church (churches, I should 
rather say, for our pupils who were then added to the Lord mostly 
joined the churches of which their parents were members,) dis- 
appointed our hopes concerning them. Certainly, some hopeful 
inquirers went back, as might be expected. In going up from 
captivity, the tribes of Israel will always be accompanied by “a 
mixed multitude.”’ But “what is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the 
Lord.” If all had been received into fellowship who thought them- 
selves fit subjects for Christian communion, or who were so thought 
by some of our zealous friends, the disappointment would have been 
great. But, from the first, I proceeded on the principle that times 
of special success should be times of special caution. The con- 
sequence was that our accessions were real. Of those who were 
received into fellowship, in consequence of that remarkable visita- 
tion, I am not aware that more than one was ever excluded for 
subsequent inconsistency. And he had previously lost his reason. 


No one, who has not witnessed such a time of mercy, can imagine 
the wear and tear which it imposes on the body, soul, and spirit, of 
any pastor who in anywise watched for souls as one that must give 
account. The anxiety, attending every step of such a process, is 
inconceivable. At least, so I found it. The fear of quenching the 
Spirit, on the one hand ; or, of sanctioning fanaticism, on the other ; 
—the responsibility of distinguishing between the genuine work of 
grace and its pretentious imitation ;—the fear of administering 
comfort too early, or of delaying it too long ;—altogether formed an 
aggregate of intense excitement, under which my voice broke down, 
and my health gave way. This, was early in the Spring of 1840. 

About that time, this gracious revival died out ; but only in the 
way in which the fire from heaven died out in the days of Elijah, 
after it had ‘‘ consumed the wood, the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench.” Our materials were 
actually exhausted. 


At the end of 1841 Ford closed his ministry at Lymington, 
and for two years was a travelling agent of the Home Missionary 
Society. His wife maintained the family by means of her 
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school, and the minister was willing to forgo all salary from the 
Society but £50. He was given £75, but he was amused at 
the cautious and minute instructions given him by the 
Secretary of the Society, Dr. Matheson, “‘ a timid man always 
anticipating difficulties.’’ The Autobiography speaks of 


... my Sermon Register, a volume, to me of deep interest, which 
contains a record of every sermon I have delivered in public.1 Each 
page comprises twenty-five lines, and is ruled in five columns. The 
first gives the general number ; the second, the text ; the third, the 
place ; the fourth, the number at the place ; and the fifth, the date 
and time ; the last column being headed by the year. The following 
line is a specimen. 


4618 I Kings 18. 21 Spafields 35 S.E. Jan. 15 


The first number, corresponding with the text.as marked in my 
Register Bible, (whether one verse or more, or only a part of one,) 
shows the total number of times I had preached at that date ; the 
second number, how many times I had then preached at Spafields 
Chapel ; the fifth column, that the sermon in question was preached 
on sabbath evening, January the 15th ; and the heading of the page 
gives the year,—1843. 

This plan was adopted by my father, from whom I copied it ; and 
I would take the liberty of recommending it to every preacher who 
has not himself invented a better ;—and this, for two reasons. 
First—as a matter of prudence ; lest he should so far forget himself 
as too often to take the same text ; or, in going from home, should 
preach the same sermon more than once in the same locality. 
Secondly,—as a matter of piety ; that he may remember all the way 
in which the Lord, his God, has led him ; especially when, in the 
quiet of old age, he shall look back on a lengthened life-time, and 
think of the souls which have preceded him to glory, to whom, in 
the gracious providence of God, he first showed the way. One use 
of such a volume, perhaps, would be a more moderate estimate of 


1 Mr. Gerard Ford sends me the following note about this register : 


“ Earliest and latest entries :— wae 
1. Pslm 65.4 Glemsford 1 S.E. Mch eet 


8395. Acts 9. 6 Union Stretford 5 S.E. June 27 
“ The first sermon was preached when my father was 19% years old. The last 
sermon was preached on §.E. June 27, 1875, as recorded above, and father died 
on the following Oct. 23. The last entries are in my handwriting as he had 
become almost blind. The first 38 sermons recorded are all from different 
texts! He preached at Lymington 3,090 times.” 
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his labours. No one keeping such an account will ever talk, as Mr. 
Jay has done, of having preached thousands of sermons, under 
twenty-one. Sermons, like hearers, are very mythological as to 
their reputed numbers. Correcter reckonings might be humiliating ; 
but, assuredly, they would be more instructive. 


About this time Ford’s mother died at Homerton, and was 
buried at Bunhill Fields by Dr. Pye Smith, “‘ the Doddridge 
of the 19th century,”’ Ford calls him. The mention of Bunhill 
Fields leads to this story : 


My grandfather, Mr. Everard, was executor to a man of the world, 
who left in his will a special request, that he might be buried in 
- Bunhill Fields, whatever the cost of the grave might be, as he con- 
ceived that in the resurrection, at the last day, there would be such 
a rush to the gates of heaven, from that burial-place of the faithful, 
that he should possibly have some chance of slipping in, among the 
righteous, unperceived ! 


The disadvantages of a roving ministry were soon obvious, 
and in Oct., 1843, Ford settled at Richmond Chapel, Man- 
chester, of which he was the first pastor. Chapter X. is 
devoted to this ‘‘ Second Pastorate.”’ The distractions of 
town life are thus described : 


As to spiritual statistics, figures are of little avail. But, in that 
direction, our returns were by no means discouraging. People who 
are running after excitement, almost every evening in the week,— 
at public meetings, lectures, concerts, and oratorios, and who have 
no objection to a friendly dance,—are not the most workable 
materials in the world, for building up a spiritual house. And yet, 
of the hundred and ninety-five members, received during the last 
ten years of my pastorate (the only period of which I have preserved 
the memoranda,) an apostle might say—‘‘ and such were some of 
you.” 


During his Manchester years Ford played a prominent part 
in a famous controversy at Lancashire College. This first-hand 
account is, therefore, of great value : 


In the years 1856-7, the affairs of the Lancashire Independent 
College engrossed a very undesirable share of public attention. Of 
such institutions, when all goes well, nothing is said; and, with the 
exception perhaps of an Annual Report, no one ever hears one 
syllable about them. But, when anything is amiss, the kingdom 
rings with the news. And well it may; for our colleges are the 
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bulwarks of our churches; and, if they are untrustworthy, we 
cannot be aware of it too soon. Better far to know our danger and 
to meet it, than to be handed over, drugged and bound, into the 
hands of the enemy. 


Dr. Samuel Davidson was our professor of sacred literature ; and 
he was generally thought a competent man, although of a very 
crotchety turn of mind. As to every important political question, 
the public always knew where to find him. Assure as Dr. Vaughan, 
our principal, (whether right or wrong), was on one side, Dr. 
Davidson, our second in command, would be on the other. It was 
not however suspected by anybody, not in the secret, that this 
spirit of antagonism would be carried into the regions of theology, 
and that, in order to spite Dr. Vaughan’s jealousy for “ the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints,” (as shown in his ‘“‘ British 
Quarterly Review ’’), his colleague would become the patron-general 
of German monstrosities. The circumstances which brought that 
fact into notice were these. Dr. Davidson was engaged, by a 
London publisher, to re-write the second volume of Horne’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. An enterprise more strange perhaps, was never under- 
taken ; and, stranger still, the author himself consented to the 
arrangement of having two volumes of his deservedly popular work 
in four, out-written and set aside by new authorship,—Dr. Davidson 
undertaking to supply the Introduction to the Old Testament, and 
Dr. Tregelles that to the New. Hardly, however, had the sheets 
escaped the press, before Mr. Horne and Dr. Tregelles discovered 
that Dr. Davidson had committed himself to opinions with which 
they could hold no sympathy. The fact transpired, through the 
newspapers ; and examination proved the case far worse than even 
their representations had given the public to apprehend. The work 
was a crude amalgamation of the most heterogeneous materials, 
where now and then the iron and the clay were overlaid with beaten 
gold, in most instances so finely beaten too, as to constitute but a 
very flimsy gilding. 

On Monday, November 24, 1856, our College Committee met in 
unwonted numbers, and in very silent mood. It was felt, by every 
one, that something serious was pending ; and yet no one dared to 
mention it to his fellow. The business was mere routine, and was 
soon despatched. There was nothing before the chair to account 
for so large a gathering. But every one knew what it was, although 
no one liked to ask, or say. The few little matters settled, which 
came in regular course before us, we reached a full stop. After an 
awiul pause, Dr. Raffles, our chairman, said—‘‘ Gentlemen ! is there 
any other business to be brought before us, this morning ?’”’ Deep 
silence ;nota word. ‘“‘ Gentlemen ! again I ask,—is there any other 
business to be brought before us, this morning?” A silence, 
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unbroken as before. ‘‘ Gentlemen! for the third and last time, I 
ask,—is there any other business to be brought before us to-day ? 
And, if I receive no reply, I shall at once pronounce the benediction, 
and declare this meeting adjourned.” Although with deep reluc- 
tance, I now felt it my duty to rise. Very highly had I esteemed 
Dr. Davidson, and he had expressed himself concerning me, (in 
the letter which first obtained his admission to the fellowship of our 
body,) in such a manner as might have accounted for a very large 
measure of mutual friendship ; and I would that the first stone had 
been thrown by any other hand than mine. But friendship must 
never interfere when Christian honesty forbids. “‘ Let God be true, 
but every man aliar!’’ Our biblical professor had been suspected 
of holding such parley with our enemies in the gate, as involved an 
attainder of treachery ; and it was only right, as an act of justice to 
him, to ourselves, and to the cause of revealed religion, that the 
matter should undergo a thorough investigation. 

In the course of the discussion which followed my speech, it came 
out that others were prepared to take the same course, only they 
had been hesitating how to introduce the question ; and that one 
had come with a resolution in his pocket, only he was unwilling to 
take the initiative in this unhappy business. After mutual explana- 
tions, our conference ended in the appointment of a sub-committee 
to examine the book and its author ; and, as the result of many weeks 
of hard labour, that sub-committee at length gave in its report, but 
with the understanding that it was to be considered a confidential 
communication. This gave rise to a long discussion in the general 
committee, as to the expediency, or even the lawfulness, of such a 
course. We were put in trust by the public, and ought not that 
public to know what we were doing in relation to a case of such 
importance ? The issue of a long debate was that, although the 
document itself was never printed, a circular was sent to the entire 
constituency, containing a summary of its contents, with the 
expression of a hope that Dr. Davidson would explain himself as to 
many points in which he maintained that he had been misrepre- 
sented, or misunderstood. The result was a half-crown pamphlet, 
in which he corrected some of his blunders, but at the same time 
manifested little humiliation for his errors, and completely ignored 
the existence of the committee which had called him to account, 
and of the institution from which he derived his professional status. 
Committee after committee sat, and sat again, without coming to 
any positive conclusion ; till, at last, as the long vacation was comin 
on, and Dr. Davidson had been understood to intimate that we ha 
no power to dislodge him, it became necessary to proceed to 
extremities. On Monday, June 1, 1857, we were convened, from 
half past ten in the forenoon, till twenty minutes past six in the 
evening ; and then we adjourned till Wednesday, the tenth ; when, 
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after a long debate, a resolution was carried, by a majority of 
eighteen to sixteen, which led to the doctor’s resignation. On 
behalf of that minority, it is but fair to state that two unsuccessful 
amendments served to show, that not more than ten would agree 
to a resolution endorsing his teaching, even in very measured terms ; 
while the rest merely hesitated to proceed to so extreme a measure 
as to vote a want of confidence. 

When the division was pending, Dr. Raffles told us that, for the 
first time in his life, he should avail himself of the privilege allowed’ 
by the trust-deed to the chairman, of first voting as a member of the 
Committee, and then of giving a casting vote should it be required. 
As soon as the votes had been taken, a lay member rose, and said,— 
“Is it to go forth, Mr. Chairman, that your vote was one, in this 
majority of two?” ‘‘ Yes,’ replied Dr. Raffles, “‘ let it be published 
in all the religious newspapers in the kingdom ; let it go forth to the 
four winds of heaven, that I, Dr. Raffles, voted, this day, against my 
dear friend, Dr. Davidson. I never performed a more painful duty ; 
and I never did anything with more satisfaction.” 

The Lancashire Independent College was saved ; but some of the 
men who rescued it from destruction had a heavy penalty to pay. 
At least, I had. The occasion cost me more than any crisis I had 
previously known ; but never have I, for one moment, regretted it. 
And now, on calmly looking back on the whole affair, so thoroughly 
am I convinced of the importance, to our churches and the world, of 
the interests then at stake, that if during a long life I had rendered 
no further service to the cause of truth and righteousness than on 
that occasion, I should feel, on a dying bed, that I had not altogether 
lived in vain. 


The two remaining chapters deal with pastoral life, and with 
reminiscences of well-known men with whom Ford had been 
brought into contact. It may be possible to print some of 
these at a future date. 

ALBERT PEEL. 
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Cromwell’s Toleration. 


[‘‘I had rather that Mahommedanism were permitted amongst us 
than that one of God’s children should be persecuted.”’] 


be described in a so-called history book as ‘“‘ a brave, bad 

man *’'; not infrequently, however, he is still spoken and 

thought of as anintolerant persecutor, as a hypocrite whose 
much-boasted freedom of conscience applied only to his own 
narrow party. The author of a book in the ““ Home University 
Library,’’ a series whose reliability is acknowledged, can hardly 
write in language so false to history, but he can be judicious (or 
rather prejudiced) enough to skim over the period without so 
much as once mentioning Cromwell’s name, laying emphasis on 
“ the tyranny of the Commonwealth,’ not least in its ‘“‘ cheap 
and obvious method . . . of retaliation ” in the ejection of the 
clergy. Certainly Canon E. W. Watson* would not lead his 
reader to expect what is written by another historian in the 
Same series : : 

Finally, strong though the front of politics was against its 
opponents, toleration was wider in practice than in law. A 
London Episcopalian could hear his service with impunity, 
Catholics were not persecuted, the Jews were allowed to trade and 
open a synagogue.*® 
First, then, as to the Anglicans. The traditional attack 

sums itself up under three heads : the ejection of the clergy, the 
inhibition of the services, the defacement of the churches and 
cathedrals. Now the first of these charges represents what may 
be called a fact with less qualification than can the other two, 
but even it must be qualified in several ways. It is rarely, 
however, that a High Anglican will admit these qualifications 
as generously as has been done by the late Canon T. A. Lacey, 
whose words deserve quoting at some length : 


l is to be hoped that the day is passed when Cromwell could 


1 Clarendon, History. 

2 See his book The Church of England, where he also speaks of the Restoration 
‘“‘ scheme of faith’ as ‘“‘ commended by graceful and romantic piety.”” Has Dr 
Watson ever read Pepys ? 

3 Keith Feiling, England under the Tudors and Stuarts, p. 177. 
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The sufferings of the loyal clergy were great, but have been 
grossly exaggerated. In his modestly entitled ‘‘ attempt” to 
ascertain the names of sufferers, the industrious John Walker, 
sparing no pains, could not reach the number of 3000, yet he freely 
quoted and believed the estimates of 8000 or 9000, made by less 
scrupulous calculators. His lists, moreover, need careful comb- 
ing. Not by any means all of those whom he enumerates were 
sufferers for conscience sake. The Committees of Parliament and 
other commissioners who did the work removed large numbers of 
“scandalous ministers,” quite properly so called, whom the laxity 
or tenderness of episcopal administration had overlooked; and... 
we are not to claim the victims of such judgement as martyrs or 
confessors. Others, again, were attacked on merely political 
grounds, and must be reckoned as suffering rather from party 
rancour than from religious persecution.... Anthony Wood 
rashly asserted that the “‘ fifth ” of the sequestrated endowments, 
reserved for the dispossessed and their families, was never paid. 
That some did not receive it is probable, but there is no evidence 
of general default. 


We may indeed be grateful to Canon Lacey for such a clear 
statement of the facts. 


In connexion with the second charge, it would, of course, be 
idle to deny that Anglican services were frowned upon. They 
were, in fact, illegal—the Instrument of Government expressly 
limited the toleration granted, as Anglican writers are naturally 
fond of reminding us, by the phrase ‘“‘ provided this liberty be 
not extended to Popery or prelacy.” So long, indeed, as the 
Book of Common Prayer remained the very badge of Royalism,? 
complete toleration could hardly be given to the faith which it 
represented. At the same time, there is evidence for the 
general reader in Evelyn’s Diary that Episcopalian services 
were not altogether prescribed ; and the author of the article on 
the Church of England in the Encyclopedia Britannica, himself 
an Anglican clergyman, bears out the passage we have already 
quoted from Mr. Feiling, when he writes : 

... the toleration insisted on by the Independents did not 
extend to “prelacy.’”’ Churchmen, however, occasionally en- 
joyed the ministrations of their own clergy in private houses, and 
though their worship was sometimes disturbed they were not 
seriously persecuted for engaging in it.* 


17, A. Lacey, Herbert Thorndike, p. 14. 
28. R. Gardiner, Cromwell’s Place in History, p. 112. 
3 Rev. William Hunt in Hc. Brit. (13th. edn.), IX, 450. 
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The damaging of the churches is perhaps the most popular 
accusation against Cromwell. So much is laid to his charge in 
our cathedrals and even in many smaller churches that an 
ignoramus might well imagine he was an itinerant minister who 
had a passion for defacing all the churches which he visited. 
On this point an interesting article appeared in The Spectator 
some two years ago. The author wrote: 


There is no trustworthy evidence to show that Cromwell was an 
iconoclast. His whole career proves the opposite.... He did 
not approve of Laud and the High Church party, but he was no 
fanatic with a bitter hatred of the Establishment and all its 
works. 


After recounting the incident at Ely in 1644, when Cromwell 
suspended the choir service to prevent the soldiers from carry- 
ing out a reformation “‘ in any tumultuary or disorderly way,” 
the writer continues : 


Had Cromwell been a wrecker, Ely would not have remained 
untouched, as it did. To blame him, as is usually done, for what 
happened at Peterborough and forget his consideration for Ely is 
clearly unjust.... When allis said, our cathedrals and churches 
probably suffered infinitely less in the Civil War—whether from 
intentional defacement or from damage by fire or cannon-shot— 
than they did in the Reformation period.! 


This last point—the amount of damage done a hundred years 
before Cromwell’s time—is far too often left out of account. 
Those of our cathedrals which before the Reformation were 
monastic? suffered grievously at the hands of Oliver’s ancestor, 
Thomas Cromwell ; and, early in Edward VI’s reign, a royal 
command was issued for the general removal of images and 
the destruction of painted glass. There was no corresponding 
order during the Commonwealth. 


Further, as with the ejection of the clergy, the political 
question was sometimes involved. The story is often told of 
the injuries done to Lichfield Cathedral—horses were stabled 
within the walls and the central spire was demolished—but it is 
only fair to add, as is not always done, that the cathedral was a 
Royalist stronghold in the centre of a Parliamentarian city. 


1H. G. Hawke in The Spectator, Aug. 30th. 1930. 


24.e., Bristol, Canterbury, Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, 
wee Peterborough, Rochester, St. Alban’s, Southwark, Winchester, and 
orcester. ; 
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Again, those who are mystically inclined are apt to place no 
importance in things which to other minds are real aids to 
worship and which thus take on a sanctity of their own.1 Too 
often forgetful of this, the Puritans did not hesitate to use (or 
abuse) sacred buildings as if they had no special sanctity.* 


The Puritans were also remarkable for their strong moral 
sense, and it was not unnatural, if unfortunate, that they 
tended to be proportionately lacking in esthetic appreciation. 
Few men can have travelled up and down England more 
continuously or extensively than George Fox, yet his Journal 
is never concerned with the beauty of Nature or of Art in the 
places through which he passes. Even “there great cathedrall”’ 
at York did not inspire him to anything more noble than to lift 
up his voice ‘‘ when ye preist had donne.’’® 


So much, then, for the Anglican charges. Cromwell’s treat- 
ment of other denominations, the Roman Catholics, the Friends, 
and the Jews, we may consider more briefly, for the simple 
reason that by them he is not so persistently maligned. There 
were good reasons to fear and therefore to persecute the Roman 
Catholics, reasons both political and religious; yet during 
Cromwell’s Protectorate they had an easier time than either 
before or for another hundred and fifty years afterwards. The 
late Earl of Iddesleigh, whose studies were specially devoted to 
sh ae gens century Roman Catholic history, writes as 

ollows : 


On the outbreak of the Civil War the Catholics naturally sided 
with the king, and a great many fell fighting for the royalist cause ; 
towards the survivors Cromwell was unexpectedly merciful. 
Very few were put to death, though a number of estates were 
confiscated.‘ 


The Roman Catholics had, in fact, learned that the best way 
to avoid persecution was to lie low and create no disturbances. 
The early Friends, on the other hand, were nothing if not 


1 Of. A.M. Fairbairn, Catholicism Roman and Anglican, p. 299 for an interesting 
comparison of Newman and Keble in this respect. 


2The unkindness is still repaid, a little unnecessarily, by such a sentence as 
this: ‘ The room was as crudely ugly as such a place could well be, for the Hall 
had been some kind of Dissenters’ Meeting House.” (T.G. Fullerton, Father Burn 
of Middlesbrough, 1927, p. 268.) 


3 Cambridge Journal, I. 20. 
4 Enc. Brit., XXIII. 497. 
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determined to carry out to the letter all the principles to which . 
they witnessed. Again and again they invited imprisonment 
by disturbing other services, by transgressing (or seeming to 
transgress) the Blasphemy Laws, and by going naked for asign. 
Even so, Cromwell did much to protect them, as the official 
Quaker historians freely admit. His touching interviews with 
Fox are well known, and many other self-invited guests he 
treated with consideration and respect.1 Three times he 
released Fox from prison,’ once by special messenger, and it was 
against his will that Nayler was persecuted so abominably.® 


There can be little doubt that Cromwell’s moderate carriage 
towards Friends endeared him to them, and that he and they felt 
mutual esteem for one another.’ 


The Jews, once more, had been exiles from this country for 
some three hundred and fifty years since their expulsion by 
Edward I. Charles II continued the Protector’s tolerant policy 
in this one respect, but it was Cromwell who recalled the Jews. 
A conference was held to consider the matter in 1655, and, 
though it did not find itself able to come to such a large-hearted 
conclusion as the Protector would have desired, he invited the 
Jews to return, promising them his protection in their worship.® 

The purpose of this paper is not to claim that all denomina- 
tions enjoyed an equal freedom during the Commonwealth ; in 
particular, Anglicanism, which was so intimately bound up with 
Royalism, suffered the penalties of illegality. Its purpose is, 
rather, to protest against the constant exaggeration of the 
persecution of the Anglican and other faiths, and to show that 
what persecution there was is almost negligible compared with 
the cruel treatment of Nonconformists by the Clarendon Code 
after the Restoration. The way of tolerance was still in its 
infancy, indeed the very idea was anathema to most religious 
people, including the Presbyterians. Cromwell’s Parliaments 
and the Puritan party in general were far less tolerant than the 


1W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of eh Reet p. 435. 

2 Journal (1901 Edn.), I. 207-211, 318-322 : II. 3. 

3 W. C. Braithwaite, op. cit., p. 264. 

4 op. cit., p. 440. 

5 See Israel Abrahams, art. ‘ Jews,” in Hnc. Brit., XV. 406, 409. 
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Protector himself, and he had more important things to do than 
to spend his time investigating every case of imprisonment or 
persecution on its religious or political merits. As it was, he 
persistently used his influence to temper the persecuting zeal 
which his followers shared with the great mass of their contem- 
poraries, and his interference on behalf of the heretics of Pied- 
mont reflects his attitude to the persecuted at home. Like his 
secretary, he was content “ though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field ”’ 
and believed that ‘“‘ a gross conforming stupidity . . . is more to 
the sudden degenerating of a Church than many subdichotomies 
of petty schisms.””! 


We may express the substance of this paper by a paragraph 
from an impartial article on Cromwell, which bears out the main 
points of its argument. 


Cromwell himself, however, remained throughout a staunch 
and constant upholder of religious toleration. ‘‘ I had rather that 
Mahommedanism were permitted amongst us,’ he avowed, 
“than that one of God’s children should be persecuted.” Far in 
advance of his contemporaries on this question, whenever his 
personal action is disclosed it is invariably on the side of for- 
bearance and moderation. It is probable, from the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that much of [the] severe legislation was 
never executed, and it was without doubt Cromwell’s restraining 
hand which moderated the narrow persecuting spirit of the 
executive. In practice Anglican private worship’appears to have 
been little interfered with ; and, although the recusant fines were 
rigorously exacted, the same seems to have been the case with the 
private celebration of the mass. Bordeaux, the French envoy in 
England, wrote that, in spite of the severe laws, the Romanists 
received better treatment under the Protectorate than under any 
other government. Cromwell’s strong personal inclination to- 
wards toleration is clearly seen in his treatment of the Jews and 
Quakers. He was unable, owing to the opposition of the divines 
and of the merchants, to secure the full recognition of the right to 
reside in England of the former ...; but he obtained an opinion 
from two judges that there was no law which forbade their return, 
and he gave them a private assurance of his protection, with leave 
to celebrate their private worship and to possess a cemetery.? 


GroFrrrey F. Nutratu. 


1 Areopagitica. 
2 Enc. Brit., VII. 493. 
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Collections for the Piedmontese, 1655. 


R. MASSON, ina note on Milton’s famous sonnet, says that 

some £40,000 was collected in 1655 for the Piedmontese. 

It would be interesting to know how this fund was 

administered. How the money was raised is illustrated 

by the following list of collections in sundry parishes in 

Leicestershire (culled from Nichols’s monumental history of 

that county). There were more than 300 parishes in the 

county. Probably all the parishes contributed, but in many 
cases the records are lost. 


& s.d. 
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Cottesbach 
Cranoe 
Croxton, South 
Dalby Magna 
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Loughborough. 
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Our Much Speaking 


NE of the advantages of living to a decent age is that, 
on the strength of it, one is entitled, or more or less 
grudgingly allowed, to have a few ideas of one’s own 
—the harvest of one’s own “quiet eye”; though 

commonly, I am afraid, the ideas which are, in this special 
sense, one’s own, come, somehow, to be thought of as one’s 
crotchets. Still, there was bullion sense in the remark of the 
famous Pére Hardouin, as reported by Renan, that 


he had not got up at four o’clock every morning for forty years 
to think as all the world thought. 


And he, indeed, is a poor creature who can see no points in 
which the system under which he has worked for fifty years 
sould be improved. Even a burglar, fifty times convicted, 
would be in a position, one thinks, to offer suggestions on the 
needless cost of police red-tape which would not be beneath 
consideration by His Majesty’s judges. ; 

The idea, or, if you like, the crotchet which I am taking the 
ypportunity to expound is one which—possibly in common 
with most ministers—I have thought about, and wasted not 
v little good indignation on, during the whole of my ministerial 
ife—the tyranny, the wastefulness and the general futility of the 
raditvanal Congregational demand for pulpit discourses. 

That demand, which, speaking generally, is for three new 
ermons a week, is, I maintain, to-day preposterous—outdone 
n #bsurdity only by the conduct of the preachers who pretend 
© approve the superstition. For a superstition it is, on the 
art of the vast majority of those who make the demand : 
yersons who take it as just as much the Ordinance of Heaven 
hat there should be two sermons on a Sunday as that 
here should be four seasons in the year, or twelve hours 
n a day: the same sort of people who would throw up their 
.ands in horror if it were proposed to abolish the week-night 
ervice, though they never, by any accident, attend it : people 
vho, as a rule, have no more conception of what it means to 
roduce three good discourses in a week, and week after week, 
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than they have of what it means to be a skilled lithotritist or 
to navigate a Cunarder. All they know is that it is the 
minister’s business, for which, as he undertakes it, they have a 
right to suppose him competent. 

Lest it should be supposed that I am alone in denouncing the 
excessiveness of this demand and that this is just a personal 
** squeal ”’ on the part of one who, in undertaking the duties of 
the ministry under the Congregational system, “ bit off (to use a 
vulgar expression) more than he could chew,” I would remind 
you of a few, out of many, expressions of opinion on this 
subject by men who cannot possibly be convicted, or even 
suspected, either of incompetence or of pusillanimity. 

It was Geo. MacDonald, the voluminous author, the erstwhile 
Congregational minister of Arundel, and the hero of that most 
fictitious of fictions, Salem Chapel, who wrote, knowing well 
whereof he affirmed : 


Two sermons a week—enough to darken the entire face of Nature 
for a conscientious man ! 


And Professor Mahaffy of Dublin, in his monograph, now 
nearly fifty years old, on The Decay of Modern Preaching, and 
speaking, by the way, not of Congregationalism but of the Irish 
Episcopal Church, declares emphatically : 


To expect from anyone two good sermons every week, or even 
one, is unreasonable.... This duty of having one or two 
sermons ready every Sunday under all circumstances of mind 
and temper, of business or recreation, of indisposition or depression 
is the most intolerable tyranny conceivable, until the victim of 
it learns to do it in a slovenly and inefficient way so that it comes 
to weigh lightly on his conscience and his time. 


Principal Caird of Glasgow University, author of the famous 
sermon on “ Religion in Common Life,” writing on the subject 
of ‘ The Declining Influence of the Pulpit in Modern Times,” 
said, many years ago, that the average congregation of that 
time insisted 


on a measure of productiveness which would exhaust the most 
fertile brain in a single year, and which could only be kept up 
by dilution or repetition. 
Writing to his son at the time of his ordination, Principal 
Tulloch said : 


You will find preaching twice a day very hard, and you should 
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take care not to attempt too much.... Expound in the morn- 
ing.... In any case you must not attempt two sermons. One 
sermon a week is ample. 


The most intellectual man who has ever, in my time, honoured 
the City of Sheffield by making it his home—the late Dr. 
Keeling—wrote me once in reference to this very matter : 


I don’t know how it is done. If I have a paper to prepare for 
our Medical Society which should take me twenty minutes to 
read, I am nearly three months over it. 


This, no doubt, was an exaggeration, but it expressed a real 
feeling on the doctor’s part with regard to ministerial pro- 
ductiveness. On another occasion he wrote : 


The thought has often occurred to me how heavily the non- 
liturgical Levite is taxed as compared with the Levite who has 
the Church Prayer Book to help him, and also how much more 
he seems to be at the mercy of the pew-folks. Well for them 
that so many good and capable men are found willing to shoulder 
the burden. 


If I may be allowed to quote my own experience—and, in a 
case like this, it is hardly to be avoided—I may mention, in 
illustration of the wastefulness of our system, that I estimate 
my production in the way of written preparation for the pulpit 
at something from six to seven million words—equal in bulk, 
that is, to the MSS. of some two hundred King Lears, or forty 
to fifty Advancements of Learning. Of course, I know and 
expect the inevitable retort. All the same, I think it beside 
the mark. I takeit that, when I am doing my best and utmost, 
Shakespeare’s writing, or Bacon’s, was certainly not harder to 
him than mine is to me and probably was a great deal easier. 
Sam Weller’s letter to Mary the housemaid cost him, for the 
length of it, no less mental travail, and much more facial 
contortion, than went to the production of the epistolary 
masterpieces of Horace Walpole or William Cowper or my lady 
Mary Montagu. 


Such an amount of writing as I have named, by anyone who 
has a high ideal of what preaching ought to be—an amount 
which the most prolific of novelists would think it ridiculous to 
attempt—cannot possibly be done, even passably, without 
seriously, and even fatally, limiting the time that can be given 
to other necessary branches of a minister’s activities. In the 
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letter addressed to the Church at Carrs Lane, Birmingham, 
on the occasion of the ‘‘ Call”’ to Melbourne, Dr. Dale! expressed 
his deep regret for the imperfect way in which he had fulfilled 
many of his more private ministerial duties, and said : 


For this neglect I am unable to reproach myself very seriously, 
but the consciousness of it has been a constant source of distress 
tome.... For the pulpit I can find time and strength.... Nor 
could I think of delegating to another the responsible and per- 
plexing duty of conversing with those who are troubled by 
anxiety about their peace with God. But as far as private 
visitation is concerned I cannot see my way to doing very much 
more than I have done already and this is so inadequate to the 
requirements of the congregation as to occasion me constant 
disquietude. 


I shall have occasion later to mention the remedy which he 
suggested for this state of things. And here I may remind you 
in how much worse case are our ministers in regard to these 
matters than those of the Episcopal and Methodist Churches. 
Most of the Church of England clergy divide the labour of 
preparation for the pulpit—which, with them, is commonly not 
excessive—with their curates. Methodist ministers, with their 
circuit system, have the opportunity and the enviable privilege 
of preaching their sermons over again, it may be even scores of 
times, between their early manhood and old age, and were it 
not for the blandum venenum of intellectual sloth which gets 
the better of them most of them would be the master preachers 
of the world. But in our case, with our one man ministry, and 
the progressive multiplication of channels for the minister’s 
activity, no sooner is a sermon preached—and I, for one, never 
know whether a sermon deserves to be preached till I have 
preached it—than down it must go, straightway into the Limbo 
of the Ephemerids, the things which only breathe to die. 

The inevitable result of the demand from the minister of 
three, or even two, discourses a week, taken along with the 
demand that he should organize and direct and be the intellect 
and living soul of an ever-increasing number of Church and 
Sunday School activities, is the dilution spoken of by Principal 
Caird. The minister cannot do impossibilities, even if he 
pretend that he can, and if a proportion of his people think 
that he is doing them. He cannot do his best in the way of 
pulpit preparation ; but only, if very conscientious, his best 
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under the circumstances. Having to bring in his tale of bricks 
up to time, he must abandon the hope of making them of the 
best material, must scramble indeed to get them fashioned at 
all ; and, though not for exactly the same reasons, he is liable 
to adopt the same method as the parochial minister satirized by 
Milton in the Areopagitica, who, “ at his Hercules pillars in a 

warm benefice’ was ; 


easily inclineable to finish his circuit in an English concordance 
and a topic folio...a harmony and a catena, treading the 
constant round of certain doctrinal heads attended with their 
uses, motives, marks and means; out of which, as out of an 
Alphabet or Sol-Fa, by forming and transforming, joining and 
disjoining variously, a little bookcraft and two hours’ meditation, 
might furnish him unspeakably to the performance of more than 
a weekly charge of sermoning: not to reckon up the infinite 
helps of interlinearies, breviaries, synopses and other loitering 
gear. 


Let me say in passing that Milton, I am afraid, was, as a 
hearer, hard to please. He certainly could not tolerate “a 
voluble and smart fluence of tongue,” or “ the finical goosery 
of your neat sermon actor.”’ On the other hand, he was 
too apt, perhaps, to see the “learned” preacher “ wading 
laboriously to his auditors up to the eyebrows in deep shallows 
that wet not the instep.” But the presence of Miltons in 
the audience is not the present-day preacher’s trouble. In 
his half-desperate endeavour to come up to time with his 
bricks, the poor minister is driven too often to seize on any- 
thing in the nature of straw that comes his way, especially if 
it take the form of anecdotes, things which, a sad experience 
has taught him, are of all things most affected by his hearers, 
and for the sake of which the most of them, being childish- 
minded, will pardon well-nigh every sort and degree of pulpit 
defect. 

This kind of “sermoning,” to which, I maintain, many 
ministers are driven in spite of themselves—even so gifted 
and well-furnished a preacher as Dr. Elmslie had to confess : 
“Since coming back (from Paris) I have had constantly to 
preach very badly prepared ’’—helps to justify the disparage- 
ment and even contempt with which sermons are too commonly 
alluded to, even, as we know, by preachers themselves, which 
is a singular phenomenon! Imagine a skilled cricketer, a 
Sutcliffe or a Bradman, crying: “ Don’t be alarmed! I am 
not going to play cricket !”’ ; or a trained violinist, pianist, or 
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vocalist attempting to creep into the good graces of an audience 
by saying : “ Pray calm your fears ; I shall offer you no specimen 
to-day of my musical wares!” The first person that ever 
tempted me to think meanly of preaching was a glib and 
vociferous brother who, after a week of great activity in con- 
ducting his well-paying school, was wont—as I unhappily 
knew—to sit down for an hour of a Saturday evening to 
prepare their Sunday pasture for his flock. 


Poor preaching—by which I mean preaching in which there 
is little or nothing to justify the demand that serious and 
thoughtful people should regularly sit to hear it—preaching 
which is ‘‘ more in word than matter,’’ and which satisfies none 
of the tests of good speech which St. Augustine, following 
Cicero, would apply, viz., that it should “ instruct, delight, and 
convince ’’—such preaching has brought preaching itself, 
which is “a precious and a glorious thing,” into widespread 
contempt, and begotten that listlessness, that “stolid un- 
receptiveness,” with which, I am afraid, the majority of hearers 
receive the attempts on the preacher’s part to satisfy the 
demand which they themselves have made. That listlessness 
and unexpectancy are naturally apt to react on the preacher 
and to make him feel that it is not worth his while to do as 
much and as well in preparation even as he could. The 
growth of knowledge and taste, the great increase in the habit 
of reading, the growing familiarity of hearers with the writing 
of men whose whole study is how to say things, have made 
the task of preaching harder in some ways than it ever was, 
and given new force (so far as the preacher is concerned) to 
Ben Jonson’s pithy counsel, “so to apparel good matter that 
the studious of elegancy be not defrauded ’—the thing of 
prime importance being, of course, the goodness of the matter. 
Talk “ off the top’’ was never more out of place than now. 
One reason, at any rate, why many seem to prefer to sit to-day 
under wireless preachers is that they can generally take it 
that the preachers will give them of their best. 


Here, perhaps, it is in place to ask : What is the commonly 
accepted idea of the preacher’s function ? Answering my own 
question, I feel compelled to say—to entertain. ‘‘ How have 
you liked him ?”’—the question, if any, usually asked on 
emerging from church, especially if a stranger has been preach- 
ing—has reference chiefly to the entertaining qualities of the 
minister, his elocutionary and _ histrionic abilities, and the 
degree to which he avoids the offence of putting the hearer to 
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the trouble of serious and sustained attention. This, by the 
way, this demand of entertainment first, midst, and last, is 
the charge brought by our best dramatic critics against the 
theatre-goers of to-day and the reason assigned for the extreme 
difficulty of keeping, or even of putting, the best plays on the 
stage. This being so, it is little wonder if preachers sooner or 
later (if seldom deliberately) abandon the earnest and con- 
scientious attempt to teach their people, and lay themselves out 
to be liked. And the short and easy way to that—in this age 
of tit-bits and cheap novels and talkies—is to tell plenty of 
anecdotes. But, as there is a limit to the number of true and. 
really profitable stories, the man who lays himself out to be 
entertaining—as I could show by examples—is in constant 
peril ; for, as in dram-drinking, he is bound to increase the 
dose to produce the same effect—he is in danger, I say, under 
pressure, of losing the fine edge of his scrupulousness and 
making pulpit use, as facts, of patent and sometimes even 
pitiable fictions ; reminding one of Burns’s scathing reference, 
in “ Death and Dr. Hornbook,”’ to those ministers that 


ha’e been kenned, 
In holy rapture 
A rousing whid at times to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ Scripture. 


It is not every minister, by any means, who can tell any such 
story of himself as that which is told by Dr. Dale in the preface 
to his Christian Doctrine. The story is that, three or four 
years after he left College, he met, in the streets of Birmingham, 
an eminent Welsh Congregational minister : 


‘He had reached middle age, and I was still a young man, 
and he talked to me in a friendly way about my ministry. He 
said : “I hear that you are preaching doctrinal sermons to the 
congregation at Carrs Lane ; they will not standit.” I answered : 
“ They will have to stand it.” 


Then he adds: 


There was too much of the insolent self-confidence of youth 
in both the temper and the form of my reply ; but the conception 
of the ministry which it expressed was, I believe, a just one— 
as far as it went ; and it is a conception which with more or less 
fidelity I have endeavoured to fulfil. 


As I have already said, Dale devoted himself to his preaching 
and to a large extent confined himself to it, and I know, from 
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himself, that his hours of study were most jealously guarded 
from interruption by his loyal and brave wife. But as things 
are, it is not in the power of most men to give so much of their 
time to systematic study and sermon work—though in a 
sense they need it greatly more than he did. Being strong 
enough to resist them, Dale was free from a number of claims 
upon his time which ministers in general must submit to. 

This leads me to speak of some possible ways of escape from 
that condition of slavery and of incompetence as preachers of 
the Verity which, to many of us, is so great a cause of grief, 
and to which, as it seems to me, we are condemned as long as 
the tradition—now so absurd—of two new sermons a Sunday 
is—nominally at any rate—submitted to. Please do not 
suppose for a moment that I am questioning the existence of 
great multitudes of interested, intent and prayerful hearers, or 
aiming to disparage preaching. Nothing so absurd! The 
man is no foe to industry who would like to abolish sweating ; 
and to deplore the prevalence of jerry-building is not to dis- 
parage architecture. What I am quarrelling with is that the 
man who ought to be an architect is, under our present system, 
forced or tempted, or forced and tempted, to become a jerry- 
builder and, instead of sermons, to deal in what Robert South 
would have stigmatized as “impertinent and unpremeditated 
enlargements.” But to return. In the letter to his Church 
already quoted Dale went on to say : 


I have therefore to suggest to the Church and congregation .. . 
the great desirableness of securing an assistant minister to supple- 
ment the work of the pastor and to do what he must leave undone. 
This proposal is not made with the idea of lightening my own 
labours, but to promote the efficiency of the religious work among 
us. Jam quite clear that neither their views about the working 
of the Church nor mine can be carried out by a single minister. 
It is quite time that we returned to more primitive arrangements 
and that we learnt this one lesson at any rate from the machinery 
of the English establishment. If our Nonconformist Churches 
are to maintain their strength, it must be not merely by powerful 
vindications of the principles on which they are founded, but 
by the perfection and beauty of their working. I believe that 
the day is not distant when we shall be unable to find a single 
Independent Church in the country of a magnitude at all approach- 
ing to our own with only one minister at the head of it. 


We are far as yet from having realized Dale’s forecast. In 
the vast majority of our churches, and in such “ penury of 
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pecune” as to-day afflicts the most of them, it is quite 
impossible to raise the stipend for two ministers, or for a Bishop 
and a Teaching Elder, as in many of the early Congregational 
Churches. But there are other ways of breaking the slavish 
bond of which I have been speaking, and though (to borrow 
a phrase from the Religio Medici) ‘ complexionally averse to 
innovation,” I will venture to suggest one or two. Seeing that, 
generally, “‘who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow,” I think the conditions justify a general ministerial 
strike. “ Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of heart,’ and I am sure the present generation has never 
thought about the matter, but would see the justice of a general 
or of an official protest against the continuance of the present 
system, and would willingly, and, as I think, gladly, substitute 
a devotional or praise service, after the Moravian manner, 
for one of the preaching services at present in vogue, not that 
ministers may have more time to give to miscellaneous 
activities, but that they may have more adequate and reason- 
able time in which to prepare to speak to edification from the 
pulpit. 

If, however, it be thought imperative that there should be 
two preaching services per Sunday, it is still by no means 
imperative that the labour of preparation for them should be 
imposed on every individual minister. Why should not a 
group of ministers in a city or a district ‘‘ pool” their her- 
meneutical and homiletical abilities and efforts ? Why should 
they not meet to make the sermon as the staff of Punch to 
excogitate the cartoon ? Why should not each of the group 
be responsible for, say, one sermon a month and every sermon 
be preached simultaneously by every member of the group ? 
In that way each of their congregations would get the benefit 
at each service of a well-prepared discourse. I have had some 
small experience in this matter of collaboration in the making 
of sermons and can speak of it nothing but good. One of the 
‘most popular ministers I have known told me that the great 
proportion of his sermons were pot-boilers, hastily vamped up, 
but that once in three months, when his people were growing 
desperate, he preached a discourse which threw them into 
transports of delight. This sermon he had had on the stocks 
during the whole of the three previous months, and had put 
into it every good and helpful thing he had come across in the 
time. I do not hold this brother up as an example, but I 
certainly do think that a little co-operation among ministers, 
by ensuring more time for the preparation of the individual 
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discourse, might do something, not to say much, to lighten 
their burden and at the same time, by introducing freshness 
and variety of thought, to add to the worth of their ministrations. 
Few men have preached oftener than Wesley did. It is worth 
recalling that he wrote, ‘‘I know that were I to preach one 
whole year in one place I should preach both myself and my 
congregation to sleep,’ and that that conviction inspired the 
Methodist three years’ system. 

Another desirable thing is the breaking down of the stupid 
traditional prejudice against sermon repetition. There are 
people who believe that for a minister to preach what is called 
‘““an old sermon ”’ is for him to commit a sort of felony, of 
dishonesty at any rate—that it is the minister’s duty and part 
of his contract to produce new sermons upon all occasions. 
Colour is given to this by the surreptitious ways too often 
adopted by preachers to disguise the fact that they are angling 
for souls with a fly that has served them well before. You 
remember the passage in Theophrastus Such in which the 
imaginary writer, speaking of his father, says : 


He was a pithy talker and his sermons bore marks of his own 
composition. It is true they must have been already old when 
I began to listen to them and they were no more than a year’s 
supply, so that they recurred as regularly as the Collects. But 
though this system has been much ridiculed I am prepared to 
defend it as equally sound with that of a liturgy ; and even if my 
researches had shown me that some of my father’s yearly sermons 
had been copied out from the works of elder divines, this would 
only have been another proof of his good judgment. One may 
prefer fresh eggs, though laid by a fowl of the meanest under- 
standing, but why fresh sermons ? 


This, no doubt, was meant to be satirical, but it contains a 
modicum of truth. 

It seems to me that we should do wisely to repeat our dis- 
courses, especially such as are specifically doctrinal, with 
much more frequency than has been usual—taking the oppor- 
tunity (of course) of every such repetition to improve and as 
far as possible to perfect our presentation of the subject. 
I am ashamed to confess that I have only twice had the wit 
and the courage to preach the same sermon to the same people 
on the same day, and all the more ashamed because the 
experiment was, in each case, amply justified by the result. 
Anything is good that helps our hearers to realize that we are 
concerned that they should understand and follow us, and that 
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we hold it a matter of concernment to them that they should, 
For I think it is scarcely to be questioned that in most con- 
gregations the listening to the sermon is for many not in any 
sense an enjoyment, but a thing undergone, submitted to, a 
sort of opus operatum, and vaguely imagined meritorious. 
Grote, the historian, hit the nail on the head when he wrote : 


In many respects the root of the much foolish talking in the. 
world is foolish or imperfect listening. It is passive listening 
which is responsible for all that empty declamation which the 
listeners think it a pleasure to let pass through their minds, now 
and then squaring accounts with themselves by talking of its folly. 


With regard to the week-night service, I should like to. 
mention and to advocate a practice recommended by a former: 
Principal of the United College and Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. He advised his students to seize the 
opportunity presented by that service to give their people 
the advantage of the published discourses of known and 
notable preachers—men whom it was no disparagement of 
themselves to own as their betters—and to do this not by 
mere quotation, even on the most generous scale, but by 
“ attaching ’’ the entire discourse—framework and all—and 
giving it, not as their own, but as the work of the man who 
produced it. He maintained that the practice would be 
educational and helpful to the minister, and kind and distinctly 
advantageous to the people. One thing it would certainly help, 
to do—to break down the traditional and mischievous idea 
that the preacher’s business is to produce so much matter of 
his own per week—spun, like the spider’s web, out of his own 
bowels—and to make it understood that his business is to feed 
his flock. And so long as all is done honestly and in the light, 
it surely matters little whether he grow the needed food in 
his own private fields and meadows, or procure it, at the price 
of prayerful toil, from richer and more skilful growers than, 
himself. 

I had some other things to say by way of helping in some 
small degree to push into its grave the tyrannous dispensation. 
under which we have most of us laboured, but which is doomed, 
I hope, to a speedy disappearance ; but I will close when 
I have quoted some words of truth and soberness spoken by 
Dr. Stalker! in an Ordination Charge : 


1The Preacher’s Model, pp. 2768. 
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Our people should go away from the church feeling that they 
have received new and interesting information, that their intellects 
have been illuminated by fresh and great ideas and that to hear 
their minister regularly is a liberal education. Nothing will meet 
this demand except thorough study of Scripture by minds equipped 
with all the technical helps, as well as enriched by the constant 
reading of the best literature, both on our own and kindred 
subjects. 

But preparation of this sort for the pulpit is not easy. It 
requires time, self-conquest and hard work.... There are few 
moods more splendid than a preacher’s when, after a hard week’s 
work, during which his mind has been incessantly active on the 
truth of God and his spirit exalted by communion with the Divine 
Spirit, he appears before his congregation on Sabbath, knowing 
he has an honestly gotten message to lavish on them ; just as 
there can be no coward and craven more abject than a minister 
with any conscience who appears in the pulpit after an idle, 
dishonest week to cheat his congregation with a diet of fragments 
seasoned with counterfeit fervour. 


But now—‘‘ suppose (I may be asked) this much-desired 
reform effected—suppose the preachers were released, through 
the general exercise of common sense, from the necessity of 
attempting to furnish two, not to mention three, discourses 
a week—left free, that is, to concentrate their powers of mind 
and heart on the production of a single sermon weekly, would 
it, in the long run, matter much ? Would preaching really 
be improved ? ”’ 

To which I can only answer that if it were not, I should 
despair, not of preaching, but of the preachers. We all— 
preachers and hearers alike—would do well to remember and 
to take to heart John Wyclif’s sage reminder : 


Dicunt quidam morales quod Deus est remunerator adver- 
biorum, cum Deus non solum curat quid homo agat, sed qua 
intencione et quomodo illud agat. 

Hy. H. Oaxuey. 
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Two John Sheffields. 


[Transactions Vol. XI. 216—227. Mr. J. C. Whitebrook’s. 
article deals with John Sheffield (c. 1600-1680), minister of St. 
Swithin’s, London Stone, and John Sheffield (1654-1726), 
minister in Southwark.] 


Quakerism no Christianity or a Thorow Quaker no Christian... . 

(c. 1674) there is an H’pisile commending the work to readers, 

which is signed by John Sheffield and twenty other ministers. 
This would seem to be the earlier of the two men. The tract was 
answered by William Penn with A Just Rebuke to One and Twenty 
Learned and Reverend Divines (so-called) . . . London, 1674. 

Two letters from the later John Sheffield’s father William, which 
are used, occur in Thurloe’s State Papers, Vol. III, London, 1742. 
William Sheffield’s ascription of seditious intentions to the large 
meeting of Friends at Swannington in Leicestershire in January, 
1654-5 should be compared with George Fox’s account of that 
meeting in his Journal. Taken in conjunction with other contem- 
porary Quaker declarations against all use of carnal weapons, this 
would indicate that William Sheffield was in error regarding the 
purpose of the gathered Friends. 

The letters themselves have not been used quite accurately. The 
letter writer does not attribute the buying up of horses, nor even 
their use, to Friends. The second letter, like the first, is to Cromwell, 
not to Thurloe ; it is written twelve days after, not two years before 
the other ; and refers to the same meeting, not to an earlier “ strange 
Quaker rising.”’ There is no ‘‘ Foxe a printer ’’ in the letter. Foxe 
is clearly George Fox, the natural leader to arrange the meeting, 
but not a printer, and ‘“‘ Giles, a Calvinist of London ” should be 
* Giles Calvert of London,”’ the Quaker printer. 


[ addition to the works named in the article, in John Faldo’s 


Joun L. NICKALLS. 
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